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PREFACE ■ " . 

. * i ' - 

In 1976, -the National v I(?stitut?e of Education' embarked upon an ambi- 
^jj&tious three /ear demonstration that was intended to field test new models of 
how best to "provide schools with high quality information ^nd technical 
assistance to help them solve locally identified problems. Xfiis effort 
"called the R&D Utilization (RDU) Program, also' included 'a significant re- 
search component, which operated both within seven funded service delivery 
projects, and through a three and a half year study-f one part of which is 
reported m this volume* " The study of .the RDU program was not intended as a 
traditional evaluation of the degree to which dem onst ration objectives Kpre* 
met by each of the seven ^funded projects. Rather, the study had a more 
general mandate to use the experiences of the RDU projects and the schools 
that became their clients to illuminate some enduripg problems in fostering 
school improvement, which have 'beerr^voiced by researchers, policy makers, 
program managers and practitioners. - * 

This general mandate ^has led to a variety of different reports, 
.each of which addresses the general cnjestlon of how .to promote effective 
knowledge use arfe school improvement irr schools /root a different perspective, 
or for a diFferent audience. (Ap annotated bibliography^ of the reports that 
were produced by the study may be found in Louis and Rosenblum, 1981.} This 
volume examines the successes" and administrative dilemmas faced by seven 
demonstration projects that attempted to develop interorganizational networks 
" to deliver services and resources? to assist their client schools in a knowl- 
edge utilization and school improvement process. Our objective is not m to 
assess individual projects, but rather to illuminate some persistent issues 
in designing and managing dissemination systems (and other service delivery 
systems that emphasise fuelrf-based. services) . 

The study of the RDU program has provided. Us with an unusual oppor-. 
tunity to study the development, of temporary, interorganizational networks 
over a •period, of several years. While the networks that we examined were 
based, on a short term federally-funded procjr£m$ the study of these attempts 
to create linkages — usually Where none had existed previously — is not without 
relevance to those who would wish to leajm about some of the problems of 
"organizational newness" and" design for systems fchat. are mteneded to endure 
for a longer period of time. Many of *the issues that we raisS, particularly 
in the overall framework (Chapter 2) and the cross-case analysis (Chapter' 7) 
are informed not only by our own data, but by the growing literature on 
interorganizational relations and our -own,^ Xess systematic, observations of 
interorganizational networks and relationships in other contexts. 

The development of bgth the Gase. studies and the cross-case insights 
could not have taken place without our co-author, Robert Ym, who flpet set 
Jorth a preliminary frajnework for analyzing the design and management of the 
RDU projects in an early draft' report (Yin, 1978) and in his study of 
networks for knowledge utilization (Yin and Gwaltney , J981 ) . In addition, we 
would hve been unable to complete thi£ wprk without the able assistance of 
Gregory Spencer, who wrote the first draft of the Northwest Reading Consor- 
tium case study (Chapter. 3), Jeffrey Stookey, who authored the firet (Jraft of 
the Florida case study (Chapter 4), and, one again, Robert Yin, who drafted 
the Michigan case study (Chapter 5)'. James Molitor also made^ significant 
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Contributions in reviewing Chapter 4. 

/ • - 4- 



^ We jfius.t also give fenormous credit to the project directors of the 
seven ROU -projects, who attempted tirelessly to educate us to both the real 
life and theoretical problems of designing and managing interorganization 
networks. In particular we do not believe that there exists anywhere, a 
group of managers more committed to organizational analysis and iess inter- 
ested in perpetrating self aggrandizing myths. Indeed,* many of the project 
directors — Richard Harris, Jay Smmk, Al Haugarud^ Robert Luke, Ingaborg 
fahs, Stpven Preston and Philip Hawkins — will recygnize their own insights 
in this volume (although wq take responsibility for any misinterpretations of 
, their thoughts). Vfe are also indebted to the other staff merribers of the 
client schools and .districts that participated in the ROU programs, who 
agreed to have us "look over their shoulders" and question them, Often at 
length. They assisted us generously, despite the primary task of improving 
the if educational and service programs. We are grateful for their participa- 
tion., \ * 

We wish to acknowledge the essential support, advice, and critiques 
-we received from NIE staff, particularly ftichael B. Kane, John C. Ege^meier, 
Ward S. Mason and Thomas S. Israel. 

We are grateful to our colleagues at Abt Associates Inc., who have 
labored tirelessly to^ prod us to greater clarity, better organization, and 
.more thoughtful analysis. Robert Dentler and Nancy Ames served, in particu- 
lar, as reviewers and eommenters. The editorial assistance provided by Sandy 
Margolin wa£ also very helpful. fhea Mpskat, Mary Ellen 'Perry and Kathe, 
Phirmey were superb in their logistical support T for producing this document. 

Finally, while acknowledging the help of many others, we accept 
responsibility for the final contents and form of the -following report, 
.including any flaws or limitations therein. 
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Karen Seashore Louis 
Sheila Rosenblum 
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'CHAPTER 1 * . 

INTRODUCTION 

- J 

\n the continuing quest for ways to fojter the improvement of educa- 
tion for *all children, a persistent quest 1^ is heard among educational 
poljfcy makers, practitioners and researchers: how can .the gap be closed 
bftfpteen .the knowledge producers and the potential users or consumers of new 
t knowledge of educational practices? An assumption .underlying this question 
is that there is a body of knowledge. about useful new school practices that 
has , been oarefklly developed and refined, but that school practitioners 
usually have little or no access -to such knowledge. This is because the new 
knowledge frequently resides in universities, labs and centers,* and other 
institutions that do not typically intexact with local public school systems. 
Furthermore,, eveji when the knowledge producers are* practitioners participat- 
ing, in demonstration projects, the natural communications networks .within 
education do not sOpport a wide and rapid diffusion of information about such 
projects between LEAs.* . _ , ^ ' x 

• i * ' . « 

A variety of mechanisms can be used to promote knowledge utilization 1 ! 
For instance, conferences or workshops can be hfcld, in nhich 'practition- 
ers are brought into direct contacj^tfith knowledge producers and diSsemiha-' 
tors. ' Or, .an information service or clearinghouse .can be established, 
from which practitioners may obtain relevant reports, documents or advice. 
However, even if school systems are awaj e .of the availability of new knowl- 
edge or practices, they do not always possess the organizational capacity to* 
make an appropriate match between the new practices «nd .the lpcal scfiool 
setting and to become better adopters and umplementors of new practices. 

A thirt) approach which has become more popular in recent years is one 
in which formal arrangements are made. among a variety of organizations, each 
playing some essential role in the knowledge utilization process I Louis 
and Sieber, 1979). School improvement programs which are based on inters 
organizational collaborative arrangements have, proliferated in. recent (years . 
Many of these are based on the assumption that * successful linkages (ban be 
established between local school districts and other organizations in the; 
educational system that can provide assistance for knowledge utilization as 
well as other aspects of the school improvement process. For example, the 
National Diffusion Netwprk attempts to link knowledge developers in one set 
of school districts with potential adopter districts through the efforts of § a 
State Facilitator; the Regional Exchange. establishes linkages, between Region- 
al Educational laboratories and State Education Agencies; Teacher .Cprps is a 
collaborative arrangement between universities, local school districts am} 
communities; Follow Through and Teacher Centers are other examples of pro- 
■ grams which attempt to link knowledge producers and knowledge users. In 
addition to these federally funded efforts, there are grasdrpots 'programs, 
such as the League of Cooperating School^. « » N * 

The cumulative experience of, these and other efforts has resulted 
in a growing interest in interorganizat lonal arrangements, or networking, for 
the dissemination arid utilization of knowledge. Interest has also grown due 
to the increased need of local school personnel to turn to external ,res,ourc,es , 
r^and organizations* (such as intermediate service agencies, Universities, state 
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departments of education, and labs and centers] to provide services that can 
no longer be met within the schools and districts themselves in an era of 
declining resources, taxpayer revolts, and increased, state mandated require- 
ments* 

] 

Many attempts at networking have been successful, but as interorgani- 
zational networks have multiplied, so has awareness grown that such .networks 
share common concerns and problems (i*e» , network management, mediation 
^between competing organizational agendas, activity coordinatipn, and control 
and decisipn-making processes) that need to be better understood and dealt 
<"wj,th* Although some researchers and theoreticians have conceptualized 
issues, pertinent to interorganizational networking (Adams, 1980; Litwak qnd 
Rothman, ^1970} Vuchtman and Seashore, ¥ 1967; Louis arid Sieber, 1979; Weick, 
1976), studies and discussion hav£ revealed a significant lack of conceptual, 
descriptive and analytic information that would be .helpful in designing and 
Managing such networks (Gates, 1980)* t 
■ \ 

Several recent research efforts have begun to grapple with these 
issues '(Yin and Gwaltney, 1981} Havelock, 1979; Chin, 1979} Cates, 1980; 
Rosenblum an<J Jastrzab, 1980), but rarely has ♦ there been an opportunity to 
examine the issues of network operations from startup through institution* 
alization, or to systematically looU^t the effectiveness of networking as 
a knowledge utilization strategy* The purpose of the following report is 
to draw upon the experiences of a recfent federal demonstration effort to 
develop lessons about interorganizational networking as a knowledge utili- 
zation strategy*- * * 

» ■ ■ 

Thfe Program Context * * * 

In June 1976, the 'National Institute of Education (NIE) established 
the Research and Development Utilization program (ROU). as a 'new action- 
research effort m dissemination. One of the major propositions that the ROU 
program was designed to test was whether school-level practices could be 
improved by making external resources available to school personnel* Over- 
all,' the program was designed to: 

• organize a linkage system «or, network of national, 
state and other external resources including mfor-" 
mation and human resources that wouldiifiLqiade avail- 
able to school personnel} 

• ♦ * 

-~ • a Pply researclj-based products or ideas to school prob- 
lems; 'and 

\ • develop a problem-solving process , whereby schools would 
systematically identify such problems and select and lm- 
\^plement new ideas. 

% The /ROU program is unusual among federally funded dissemination 
strategic^ because of ltd dual commitment to the dissemination and use of 
R&0 products and the development of local school capabilities to solve 
problems through the use of externally generated knowledge* Other ^federal 
procjram^ have tended , to concentrate on either product dissemination or local 



capacity building , but have not toncentrated on an integrated model for 
combining the two. The cdre of the RDU strategy was to provide each parti- 
cipating site, which was either a 'school or 9 district,, with assistance in. 
the following sequence of activities: , m 

m identification of a problem br set of problems; 

I t , * 

9 examination of alternative solutions to the problem, 

focusing particularly on the products of educational 

research and development (R&D); ^ " 

• selection of a specific solution to address the problem; * 
t implementation of the* solution; and > 

• evaluation and incorporation of both the solution and 
the problerj-solving process. 

lhe__aexvice delivery systenj of the RDU program derated through 

seven projects, each of , which coordinated a network ^of organizations and 
individuals that were, involved in the provision of services and information 
to local schools and districts. Although the seven projects varied in 
structure and design, most comprised four types of organizations: ' 

• a headquarters unit serving as the formal recipient of 
the federal award and as the general adminstrator af the 
i?est of the network; four of the seven projects operated 

out of state departments of education and comprised a 
linkage system within a single state, one operated 
* out of a state department or education but* served a 
* four-state region, and two operated out of other types 

of organizations (a non-profit educatipnal R&D center 
in one case and a national association in the other) 

creating linkage systems, dispersed across the entire 
nation. 

• resource organizations , often university-base^ or inde- 
pendent organizations that had developed their own exper- 
tise , in educational R&D, training, and technical assist- 
ance; one 'function that was typically carried but by a 
resource organizafeiqn was the consolidation of a "knowl-. 
edge basp," or pool, of fl&D products, developed as re- 
sourc es* for i dentify ing solutions to match client needs. 

1 • linkage organizations , usually an intermediate service 
agency or state educational agency, employing field, 
agents* 'who coordinated the services provided to local * 
schools and districts, and who helped guide the local 
school personnel in a school improvement process; each 
project sufJported two* or more field egdfits; and 



*These field agents were variably .called linking agents, facilita- 
tora, and generalists in the .different projects* 
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- • local school districts or schools which were responsible 

for engaging in a problem-Solving process culminating m 
the adoption and implementation of new practiced based on 
the "externa^ knowledge"; each sitp*typicaliy established 1 
a local team of teachers and administrators, and 'with th6 
assistance of the field agent, generally made major de- 
cisions related tb the school improvement effort, thus 
_ fostering local ownersMp of the ptogram and the selected 
solution* ^"^v 

■ \ * 

The headquarters unit t>f each project developed rt^set. of formal relation- 
ships, usually reflected in' some subcontractual agreement, among the major 
participating resource, and linkage organizations; formal agreements were^also 
struck with participating schodl districts* 

The network .components were typipally organized into a linked struc- 
ture of horizontal functions , coordinated and/or conducted by the project 
headquarters unit, and vertical linkages through which the RDU project 
operated (see figure 1-fJ". The horizontal functions included: project 
management and the work of the resource organizations, which: (1) developed 
and maintained a specific R&D product base; (2) provided training, and tech- 
nical^assistance; and (3) conductef project evaluation and related research. 
The vertical linkages actually included some^type of communication (weak or 
strong) among six potential administrative levels through which the RDU 
projects operated dr delivered* services • 

— The seven RDU projects were regionally distributed, and included 
the following: 

• The Northwest Reading Consortium , involving t;he state* 
departments of education and other agencies in Washington, 

s Oregon, Alaska, and Idaho; 

• The National Education Association Inservice Education 

t Project , operated in collaboration with the department^ 

' of education and corresponding state education associ- 
ations in 12 states: Alabama, California, Iowa, Massa- - 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, OhiV, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin, and Hygming} 

* • 

• The Consortium , operated by the NETWORK Inc. a njon-profit^ 
research and service organization that coordinated the 
efforts of agencies in six states: California, Connecti- 
cut, Kansas,- Massachusetts, Minnesota, and Washington; 

w " • The Georgia Research and* Development Utilization Program ; 

• The Pennsylvania School Improvement Program ; * * t 

• The Florida Linkage System ; and 

_ • The Michigan Career Education Dissemination Project , 
operated by the state department of education as were 
the projects in Georgia, Pennsylvania and Florida. <» 

r\ 10 



FIGURE 1*1 t 
Functions and Linkages of Network Components 
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All of the severTprojects completed the federally supported service 
delivery parb of their activities. 'As a whole, the seven projects operated 
in 20 states and served over 300 schools or school districts over a three- 
ye6r period (1974-1979). Over 905S of the local sites which became involved 
in the RDU program successf ully ^completed the problem-solving process. 
Of these sites, 80% adopted and implemented a research-based new practice 
under the^ aogis of the program and the data indicate that most were received 
Kith enthusiasm in the schools. Both the product orienjtation and the process 
orientation of the program were found to successfully contribute to outcomes 
at the local site level (Louis, 1979;,louis et al. 1981). Thus, when viewed 
from the local site perspective, the networks that were created to help 
schools improve local practice can be considered a success; however, many of 
the projects faced significant problems, in establishing themselves and in 
carrying out their functions/ * * 

The RDU experience, with its particular emphasis on establishing 
seven linkage systems .for promoting knowledge utilization in a three-year 
demonstration effort, presents an untifSuai opportunity to learn significant 
lessons about network design and operation. Since the federal funding of 
the RDU program was for a finite period/ issues related to all the major 
phases in a networking effort can be explorecj. These include: 

*• network design; 

• management of fie t work activities including startup, 
ongoing^ operation, and network change; * , 

• network effectiveness; and 

• * institutionalization* • t * " 

Our approach to exploring these issues and their particular salience 
to the RDU program is discussed in Chapter 2. t 

i 

The Cas e Studie 



In order to learn more about interorganizational networking as ji 
knowledge utilization strategy, attention will be given to the experiences 
within each of the seven RDU pjojects; four projects in particular will 
be discussed as case studies: the Michigan CEDISS project; the Northwest 
Reading Consortium (NRC) ; the NETWORK Consortium; and the Florida Unkage 
System. , - , < * 

- _ Selection of four casesr T- The four projects were chosen to represent 
major ^structural variations on factors 'with potential policy relevance for 
both the creation and design of networks and for their management . The 
factors are; 

j. ■ ■ . 

• the geographic span ,of the network; * 

• the degree to which the new linkage; system attempted to 

• t build qn existing structures arid relationships or create 
y t)ep linkages; and 



• . . ■ r. ' - • \ • . ■ ■ * > 

• ** tHe degree ) to 'which the project's fo'cjis and activities,. ' - 
. were centrally directed or leTt to the' discretion ofi 
. ' '* * local sites. ' ' . * \ 

, In aAecting cases- to represent these variations, there was often 

more- than qhe eligible project*. In those instants, the^selectdort^was made 
based orv the quality of available data r ^he fruity of the project^ ap- 



proach to the RDU "model,; 1 aftd* the iRtetas.b* expressed by the NI£ project 
officer* J\ ' , f , 

fc J JJie^fdrst criterion us,ed \n the selection process waa the gepgraphic? 
spair ot network operations* If Nl£ or Other federal agencfes arS interested 
in ^developing any. new netwo&S in the future,, a major question from the 
federal perspective is whether" such networks can tfe^oroaniz^d on a national, 
regional, ' or statewide basis*, "Within the RDU- progr^tf, tfj£ sevfen project 
netwepks contained; these variations. Thus, the, NETWORK fconsoxtium was chosen 
,to represent *a network, that waS nat^opai in scope, wrfh* sety ices and" field 
agents operating in sites-in six states scattered ^a^cfes^fh^ country ; NRC 
Represents a Regional network, with sGrvic^s being provided to&iites in four 
neighboring States, , f " ^ '* 



Two additional projects fere^msen f ron^ Uhe four ♦stAtSwid^ projects 
to reflec^ the additional policy variations note^abo^e*" In creating, a .new 
formal Interorganiratfon^l arrangement, a/i important consideration 1^ whether 
to est ablish a network that is based on existing 3^ruttures or relationships* 
or to create new ones.. Although all of' # the pwjefls were established in 
part # on the basis iff at least ^informal preexisting relationships, s>ome 
projects were built on preexisting formal collaborative arrangements <.morfe 
than others. (In the tfRC, fotiexample, the state Right to Read directors *n 
the -region had collaborated 'emlier, and. within each state, the RDU effort 
was targeted to schOQld that had been previously involved in the Right to 
Read program* The NETWORK Consortium, on ^the~ other hand, built, on more 
informal \ relationships of organizations and individuals*) In selecting, 
•statewide projects,, the rfichiq^n project was chosen to represent an attempt, 
to utilize^esources to hfelp^/o^al sites meet the requirements of ^ ney stater 
mandate regarding career education* One of the project f a majqr/pbjectives 
was to deyelop a permanent dissemination system In career eob^gtj^n* Because 
of this emphasis on permanence, the project attempted to wdrkwath existing 
structures v and linkages (the 50 career .education planning* disticts and 
coordinators) .father ^tran - berild new ones, On the other hand, the- Florida 
project represented an attempt to develop a new linkage system involving the 
state's education department, the state Universities and q^ght of the state's 
Teacher Education Centers in which the field agents were .located* The strong 
role assigned to universities in this system was particularly innpvative in 
contrast to the other RDU projects. . 

\ ' * < '5 

Finally, within a networking arrangement there can be centralized or 
^centralized control over the services' delivered b/" the participating 
orgaOizationa and individuals, and .the problem-solving activities, within the 
.participating school* districts* In some networks, the 'headquarters unit can 
exert strong influence ove% the specific types '^f assistance and the support 
and training that is providecF* In others, such decisions may be made 



within the linkage or resource agencies,, or within the school districts 
themselves* The locus of control or influence can have important implications 
for networking operjjfcfions and outcomes. * For the -case studies being consid- 
ered Michigan was intended to represent *a decentralized statewide network, 
whereas Florid! was intended to represent a more , centralized statewide 
network** " 

■ * * 

In summary, the four projects s^leSted tepresent most impoctantly a 
diversity in geographie span Cone national^ one regional and twtTlitatewide 
networks) as well as "newness" and degree of\ centralized cpntrol. (See 
Figure 1-2. f rejects not selected for case study are als&. included in the 
figure in ordei? to portray their distribution on these factors. Assignment 
of projects to each cell was based on assessments of Djroject documents and 
interviews with project staff.) f 

Objectives of the qase studies .^ The objectives' of the case studies 
are two-fold. A first and major purpose is to illuminate, the issues related 
to the'design, startup, management and institutionalization Qf newly created 
formal inter organizational arrangements. It is important to note that 
compared to. other newly organized Educational networks the authors have 
studied, over .a number of* years, the, RDU projects tfere well designed and 
.managed and capably directed by committed leadership and staff. However, it 
is^also important to highlight the management dilemmas that projects of* this 
kind continually face. In this way, what is learned from the successes and 
problems of. the 'RDU projects may be^helpful in future attempts to use net- 
working as' a knowledge utilization strategy. 

-* > 
A second objective is to provide an extensive description of how and' 
flhy each of the selected RDU projects worked as it. did, the^ intended and 
actual services delivered, and the perceived effectiveness of the. delivery 
system. Other^reports in the overall study emphasize a unique aspect' of, the 
RDU Experience Ce.g., the consolidation^^ the knowledge basesVYin et al., 
1280] ; the, role ' of local proMem-^olving teams [Kell and Louis, 1980 j ; 
and the rale "of t he JfflKjl agents [Louis and Kell, 198f]). The case studies,* 

however, reprefsentj*wgffl»)rtunity to portray in at' least a limited way, a 
"vertical slice 11 Of^SffRDU experience. That is, each project description 

.allows us to ex&nine many, aspects .of the program at once and to observe the 
interrelationships among the many elements comprising the program. 

Methodology - In order, to meet ,bt)th objectives, and to ensure that 
the case studies would reflect the unique experiences and primary lessons 
frort^the projects, each case "study ^s written by a core staff member who 
over 'a period* of time had become very* familiar with the total project. The 
data for the case studies were derived ftom many sources, but primarily from 
three rounds of field visits to project headquarters, interviews with select- 
ed field" agents and their supervisors, interviews with personnel, m the 
resource organizations, reports and documentation provided by the projects, 
and surveys with field 'agents and local site staff. While each case study 
reflects the networking themes and issues that will be described" more fully 
in Chapter 2, the case^tudies de not necessarily follow a common format or 
outline. The unique organization of each case study chapter is intended to 
reflect the 1 post salient issues relevant to that project, as perceived by the 
cfise s^tudy author as project "expert." 

V ■ * 
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' Overview of Thae Volume * * 

The reraainOef •ofpthis voiume is organized as follows. Chapter 
2 ditcusses m/gf eater detail the issues, relevant to the study of ftDU pro- 
jects, as mtero^gamzatfonal^networks; this chapter provides a framewprk for 
examining networking . aa a knowledge utilization strategy .with particular 
emphasis on the RDU experience/model* Chapters 3 through 6 represent 
case studies of~eacfi of the four projects selected for this report* Chapter 
7 synthesizes and summarizes the lessona learned from the case studies 
fpr the future deSigrC and management of educational linkage systems,, based 
on the issues and framework presented in Chapter 2* ' • 
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t -« . . ' ► CHAPTER 2 * < 

ISSUES IN STUDYING ROU AS INTERORGANIZATIONA^. NETWORKS 

' ... 

This chapter describea the research and policy issuea relevant to the 
study of ROU projects as intexorganizational networks# The focua is on the 
issues of network "design, operation and institutionalization in general! and 
on the ROU program in particular. The following issues pre diacussed: 

• ' Network Design : What* assumptions and conditions 

need- to be satisfied in designing an effective * 
interorganizational network for' purposes of 
^ * knowledge utilization? „ * ■ 

i Management of Network Activitle&'and Network Change : 
What are the critical issuea in atarting up and manning 
• . activities in an interorganizational network; what are ' 
- * the specific resource needs of newly designed and imple-" 

mented networks, and hon can these needs best be met; how* 
are networks likely to change over time, and what allow- 
ances can be made to accommodate these changes? 

> , ft Network Effectiveness : How efficient are the> linkage 

systems in delivering intended services antf what perfor- 
mante criteria can be used to measure their effectiveness 9 

ft InSt ltut lonal izat ion : How can effective networks, 
v initiated through shdft-term federal funds, establish 
g themselves on a permanent basis? 

The remainder- of this chapter describes theae issues in greater detail* 

-NETWORK* JDESKN 

•Since knowledge utilization ultimately invalves Jthe transfer of 
information and services between two points- d.e#, from one individual 
organization to ar£>ther)*, the basic process ,may be considered a communica- 
tions process, .find traditional reviews of the literature have indeed de- 
picted knowledge utilization in th>s manner (e.g, Havelock, 1969). The 
networks cheated for knowledge utilization in the pOU program we t rfc not 
toerely fdr communication, however; the program had a service delivery* 
function as. well* In designing a communications proceas with aervice de- 
livery Functions-, certain networking characteristics need to.be considered 
in at least two ateas; ] 

• the underlying assumptions by Which the network is 

structured (i.e., are thfcy simple or differentiated * ^ 
, , 'systems, and are they interpersonal or inte^6rgam- 
zational syatems;? -and V'V 

• the nature of tlje network f s functions (i.e., the goala, % 
\ntended aervices and information to be delivered, and 
the mode of network operationa), 

•\ . ■ • 

9 
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Networking Structure • , 

Simple vs. differentiated systems . As a communications system, a 
knowledge utilization network consists of tt\p following elements: , (1) a 
transmitter of information; (2) a receiver of information; (3) a channel 
that links the transmitter and receiver; and (4) a description of the\ 

inform ation being transmitted. • . * ■ 

* • j I 

£or the purposes of affecting policy or practifce, sociologists were 
among the earliest to note the need to distinguish between simple and differ- 4 
entiated communications systems (Lazarsfeld and Reitz, 1975). Whereas a 
simple communications system involves individuals of similar training ^nd 
value orientation, a (differentiated .communications system is characterized by 
the fact that the transmitting afid receiving individuals belong to different 
professional communities vith different professional norms. For example, the 
transmitter of inf&rmation is often ar/ expert, or bearer of spqpialized 
Jknowledqe, while the r'eceiver ctfh be a policy maker, decision maker, or 
practitioner/user. This distinction between the roleS and specialized skills 
of the receiver and transmitter t cannot be underestimated. Communication 
between such individuals, even in a straightforward dyadic 'form, can be made 
difficult because the individuals use different concepts and terminologies 
in their professional .language, and because the individuals do not necessar- 
ily share compatible communications channels. 

The RDU projects represent variations ^of highly differentiated 
communications systems, and 4?aw attention to the complexity and potential 
• problems of such systerjs. The original solicitation called for RDU projects 
to develop "linkages" between the resource organizations and the local school 
districts or schools. *In the seven networks that emerged, Hhese linkages 
tended to take the form of "field agents*' or specific individuals trained to 
relate both to the resource and school personnel. However, not only did the 
roles and intensity of the field agents*, involvement vary r but other linkages 
emerged, as well. In many cases, specialized resource personnel associated 
with the knowledge base — who were themselves able to relate to the bngina- 
tors and users of new knowledge — developed-close lmkagjfc with school person* 
nel. Furthermore, * linkages were often jastablished or^ strengthened between 
central of f ice' and school personnel, and between administrators, specialists 
and teachers within schools. A? will be demonstrated in the case studies, 
the complexity of the system has important implications for network function* 
ing apd 'effectiveness. . ^ 

Interpersonal vs« interorganizational systems . Beyond the distinc- 
tion between simple vs. differentiated systems, knowledge -utilization net- 
works involve a second essential distinction: The relevant communication 
lirks may be- interpersonal or interorganizational (or both). This distinc- 
tion has g^ner ally ^ been overlooked in the existing literature on educational 
networking (e .Jvy dissemination Analysis Group, 1977). 

Interpersonal networks involve communications or social systems of 
i solo "practitioners" (e.g., doctors, lawyers, professoxs* consumers). 
Whether thepe . practitioners are organizationally based or not, the essen- 
tial networking activity, involves individual relationships and communica- 
tion, the networks rflgy Tie informal (e.g., "invisible colleges" — see Xrane, 
1972), or t|)ey may be formal ,apd membership-based (e.g., professional as* 
sociations). In either, situation, the individual person is the key Unit 



. J ■ 

of the network, and the communication process may be analyzed in terms of 
the traditional approach to the diffusion of ideas (e.g., Rogers and Shoe- 
maker, 1971; and Rogers, 1?62). 

• * 

Studies of interpersonal networks tend to dominate* the older litera- 
# ture on linkage systems in knowledge utilization (e.g., Havelock aftd Benne, 
1969 j and Havelock, 1973). * The networks are potentially relevant to knowl- 
edge utilization because the individually based cownunications system ulti- 
mately Connects knowledge with practice. Thus, for instance, Hood's (1973) 
article on eAjcatxonal roles focuses on the flow of information: (1) within 
the R&D community* (2) between the RAO community and practitioners; and (3) 
within the practitioner community. v 

■ "V. 
a \ 

In coBtrast, interorqanxzat lonal networks involve linkages between 
two. or more organizations. Such networks may also involve key interpersonal 
relationships, but the role behavior of an individual is constrairied, some- 
times to a great degree, by i the norms and regulations of the organization to 
which the mdivickjal belongs. Thus, the United Nations represents a network 
s of participating governments; thgpgh .the work of the U.N. is mainly conducted 
by indlvi&jal representatives, + the major agreements and network linkages are 
formalized in terms of intergovernmental fi.e/, interorganizational) .pacts. 

Interorganizational networks can be extremely important in facili- 
tating knowledge utilization Functions (Louis, 1977), The National Diffusion 
Network, for instance, attempts to link one set of LEAs (knowledge develop- 
ers) with another set (adopters) in encouraging the lnplement^tion of new 
eckjcational practices (Emnck et al., 197/). Similarly, relationships among^ 
intermediate service districts (or regional educational agencies) and f&cal* 
school districts' (see Yin and Gwaltney, 1981), and within NSF's Urban Tech- 
nology System, as well as other relationships between institutions of higher 
education and local school districts (Havelock, 1979; Chin, 1979; Rosenblum 
and Jastrzab, 1980), all repr&sent interorganizational networks dealing with 
knowledge utilization. In educational systems, a key insight is that such 
systente mqst be regarded as being "loosely coupled" (Deal et al., 1975, 
Heick; 197b)T In other words, the system generally . consists of several 
components (e.g., a district office, a school building administration, and a 
teaching staff) that may be "loosely linked." Each level has a degree of 
autonomy and discretion that limits the amount of control or influence one 
level has over another m promoting knowledge utilization or other functions. 

■ * 

Within the ROU program, interpersonal linkages were influential in 
bringing together the component organizations in the design of the seven 
linkage systems. However, a major emphasis was gifcen to the establishment of 
interorganizational* linkages. The headquarters unit of each project develop- 
ed a set of ^formal, relationships, usually reflected in some subcontractual 
agreement, among the rajor participating resource and linkage organizations; / 
form&l agreements were also struck with participating school districts. 
Because different types of organizations carried out their own specialized 
functions within each of the seven projects, the pattern of management 
control and communications was a complex affair, and indeed the specific 
organization, functioning, and level of influence of the participating 
organizations m the seven organizational* networks yaried. * i 
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Both NIE- and the headquarters unit of each project monitored the ROU 
networks .for ^potential mterorgamzational problems, and several conflicts 
did ejnerge. § .Often overlooked, however, was the potential importance \of 
interpersonal ties, often exemplified by the team of people who made the 
initial proposal to N^£; the team tended to be composed of individuals 
who were already part of an informal, interpersonal network. Yet, the - 
possible importance of these ties was not explicitly considered in subsequent 
personnel appointments. In some cases, for instance, tfie initial project 
directprs or their replacements were people who had not been part of the, 
, interpersonal network of the original proposal team. 

Networking Goals End functions 

Interorgamzational linkage systems cannot be viewed as ends in 
themselves, but as mechanisms for the delivery of information and services. 
Many factors influence- the ability of knowledge utilization networks to 1 
/unction effectively. * Among these are clarity of* the goals of the network- 
•puiiding effort, clarification of the expectations and responsibilities of 
6ach component organization in the network, and an explicit understanding of 
the focus of the intervention, i.e. ,# the nature of the services to be deli- 
vered. As evidenced in the literature on organizational change,, a clear 
understanding of the assumptions by which the network is operating can have 
^important implications for the manner.m which the system is both designed 
# aod managed (Rosenblum and Louis, 1980} Berman and Mclaughlin, 1980; Zaltman 
et al. | 1973). However, it is equally important to rfecognize that some 
adaptation and flexibility in goa*s is critical for effective operation of 
dispersed 6rganizations like the ROU projects (fcouis and Sieber, p 1979) . ' 

• ■ 

In the case of ROU, the original intention of NIE was to create seven 
nefworksVip an action-research effort of. three years' duration. The programs 
was designed to test whether school-levdl practices could be improved by mak- 
ing ext^jtoal jresources available to school personnel* As the proqram evolved 
however, there was apparent ambiguity in several projects concerning the dual 
goals of research and the .action or service delivery aspects of the program. 
This ambiguity wes further exemplified by the increased emphasis that emerged 
both at NIE and within the projects off institutionalization, which was inter- 
preted by some to^imply the cohtinuea federal si^port of a service delivery 
.program, for at least a longer period of time. 

Also of importance in a discussion of this type is the need to 
clarify the roles and responsibilities of constituent organizations involved 
§ i{H-the linkage sys£em. Each organization exists in its own- political and 
Sofcial context with its own goals, norms and organizational culture^ It is 
to be expected that each wiil bring to a network-building effort its own 
prevailing agenda. A potential conflict of agendas is not unlikely, but can 
be minimized if, at a minimum, each constituent group's roles* and responsi- 
bilities are made explicit. ^ *« * 

Clarification of the focus of the program in terms of intended 
services to be delivered is also important. Therp are two types of services 
that can be delivered by knowledge utilization networks: 1) the transfer of 
information on the availability and use of specific R&D products; a/id 2) 
assistance in the development of local organizational capabilities for school 
improvement through the use of a rational problem-solving process. 

20 



For example, a product-oriented approach has .befcn errfcodied in the 
National Diffusion Network (M)N), supported by the U*S* Department of Educa- 
tion since 1975. The main objective ot the NDty'has been to diffuse specific 
R&D products that have been deemed s^pcessful, using a certification proce- 
dure involving the Joint Dissemination Review Panel. The NDN system does 
include a whole support system of organizations- who may act as "developers" 
or "facilitators," fcut these organizations are largely external to the local 
school. An example of. the organization-oriented approach is the State 
Capacity Building Grants program (SCBG) administered by NIB* In this pro- 
gram, state departments of education may use f NIE funds for new activities— 
e*g., the installation ancj operation of a toll-free "hot line" to provide R&D 
information that will imprpve a state's organizational capability. However, 
the SCBG program does not require .the implementation of specific R&D pro- 
ducts; rather it allows a state to + use a wide range 'of approaches to improv- 
ing educational practice* " ( * 

The RDU program ,was unique in its approach becausV it was cbnc^rned 
with the use of R&D products as well as the development oFN.ocal organiza- 
tional capabilities for problem solving, &»d the seven RDU projects^pr ov idsd 
a variety of services to school and school districts' - ' in both categories. 

* - r • 

R&D products. The first service delivered by the RDU projects *— 
information— addressed the goal of impleiftenti/ig of specific R&D products. 
These products involved a- variety of curriculum or inservice training pack- 
ages, most of which were fbrijisflly validated through certified testing proce- 
dures* %m / 

Information about the various products was, made available by each 
of the seven RDU projects in the fprm of a knowledgebase or asserrbled pool 
of R&D products. A participating school began its activities by identifying 
specific needs and then probing the knowledge base for a relevant R&D pro- 
duct; assistance was given in this probing process as well as in the use and 
implergentation fif the selected product. The, nature ot the knowledgebase for 
each jof the s^Jen RDU projects'was different* (See Yin, Cwaltney and Louis, 
^VSO*^ Five *f the seven projects had knowledge bases that included R&D 
products in basic skills (mainly reading); the other two projects provided 
R&D products fostering teacher skills (NEA) or career education (Michigan)* 
The knowledge bases also differed in thei^ size and m^their mode of develop- 
ment, with some projects having oaly limited numbers of % products that were 
identified at one point ifj the life of a project and other projects?* having 
larger nurrbers tfrat mcffeosed overtime in a continually updating procebs. 

Problem-solving capability . The second service — technical assistance 
-«-had the goal of improving the skills of school ^nd district-level staff so 
that they would be, in the long run, better users of educational R&D. This 
meant that they would be better able *to conduct the following five kinds of 
activities, regardless of the specific school problem or ^fl&D product that 
might be -involved (Chabotar and Kell? 1978): * 

• the identification of a problem or set of problems; ^ 

• examination of alternative solutions to the problem; 

• selection of a specific solution) 
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• " implementation "of the solution; and ✓ . * 
^-^i incorporation of the Solution* v 

The seven RDU projects developed parlous training and Qn-the-job activ- 
ities to assist school staff in carrying out tfjis process* The basic spirit 
of the ■effort was not only to enable local practitioners and administrators 
to solve an identified problem, but also to enable them to (pecome more 
sophisticated problem-solvers in general* This would avpid ^he need to have 
these activities continually conducted by organisations outside of the local 
school system I * * 

• m The seven RDU, projects articulated this latter service in a variety 
of ways and to varying .degrees* Some* like the Pennsylvania and NETWORK 
.projects, developed a detailed set of operational steps^for these five be£ic 
activities* Progress at specific school sites was monitored in terms of 
these operational steps, and staff training needs were organized around these 
steps as well* Others, like the Michigan and Florida projects, developed 
fewer steps to cover the same cycle. And others.llike the NEA project, did 
not, "attempt to develop such elaborate procedures bun focused instead on other 
tasks — e.g., the adoption of specific. R&O products. \ 



ram emphasized pie dual 
the seven projects in- 
n its own way. As will 



thus, although the designers of the RDU proii 
nature of the service delivery programs, each of 
terpreted the relative emphasis of the intervention 

be seen in the" ca&e studies, some of t the network^ experienced problems^ 
because they never fully resolved the underlying tension between the two 
'Service goals. 

»/* • MANAGEMENT OF NETWORK ACTIVITIES ANO NETWORK CHANGE 

The design of a network is just the fir^t step in network building. 
Of Subsequent and major concern sgre the management practices Jthat may- influ- 
ence the performance of" network activities and the achievement of intended 
goals, j ' m - m 

,One way of approaching an examination of network management issues is 

to discuss -the necessary and critical steps in both netwdrk building and on- 
going operatons* These include: > ^ 

• .startup activities* such as the mobilizati^f/of rescue 

cesy startup may be heavily mediated by the state of readi- 
ness of network components to enter into the collabopa- 
. tive relationship; "* 

• the_ coordinating anjj monitoring practices of network oper- 
t ations at a "steady state""; and ^ \ 

• the management of network change* * 

Management practices at each of these steps are also affected by a 
number of additional , factors. Every managerial, unit, whether in private or 
public sector organizations, exists in a larger* bureaucratic and fwlicy en- 
vironment with its own set of administrative operatiGns. In the case of RDU, 
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the network fcompo(ient3* each existed i^Ka^'host" organization (for example, 
the project headquarters may have oeen housed in a unit of the state depart- 
ment .of education, or the fie/d aijent may have been housed in an intermedi- 
ate agency with it$ own goals apd functions)* The nature of the "host," the 
nature of project leadership, , an i s the distribution of power and control 



across networking organizations^ 
project management practices* 

Startup and Resource Mobilization 



represent important factors influencing 



A majbt step in the startup and implementation process involves the 
mobilization of resources: identifying the resources needed by a network 
and seeing that the resources are available at the appropriate times. 
Overall, very little previous research has beert helpful for* identifying 
either the key steps in the, mobilization process or the potential problems 
that may be encountered when lnterorqanizationai networks are being formed, 
Resource mobilization among a collaborative set of organizations poses 
considerably different problems tha\ does mobilization within a single 
organization. There are potential resource constraints at each levdl in the 
network hierarchy t^iat may have*positiv& or negative effects on startup* and 
implementation. 

The headquarters unit as network leader . The major responsibilities" 
for mobilizing the needed resources fell to the headquarters unit of each of 
the RDU projects. Each headquarters unit had mobilize the following types 
> of resources: 

• financial resources , provided by NIE, but in some cases 
significantly augmented by in-kind contributions cover- ' 
ing space, equipment, assistance from other personn^f 
within each organization' in the network, and even direct 
support of majtfr project staff; 

• technical resources , usually provided by external contrac- 
tors (e,g,, universities oru independent nonprofit organi- 
zations), who helped to develop the knowledge needed to 
initiate changes in school practice; and 

v , 

% • human resources , provided by the personnel of the linkage 

organizations and of the school districts participating in 

the RDU project, serving to coordinate and implement pro-. 

ject activities," 
■ * * 

Mobilization of 'resources, however, can be severely affected by a variety of 
factors, including the ability of project leadership to deal with multiple 
organizations and their resource constraints, and the general level of 
readiness of the network components, ♦ * j 

* • 
Project leadership . The .degree to which project leadership is 
strumental in the original design of a new network mpy have important ylmpli_ 
cations. for startup»and resource mo&ilization. In several RDU projects (NRC7 
Georgia, Pennsylvania, ahd the NETWORK), either the project director was 
recruited after the award had been made, or there was a turnover in th& 
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- project director position* In mast cases, the project design closely fol- 
lawed that described in the original proposal, but the project staff had 
to develop new procedures and practices to implement the design, even in 
casfes where turnover id leadership did, not take place. 

A gerieral problem for all the projects was the innovative nature of 
the ROU activities and the need to determine the relevant project management 
skills (see Louis, and Sieber, 1979). Thus, for instance*, all projects had to 
defel in one way^ or another with the different organizations involved and 
N thei* resource Constraints, and with new practices concerned with the 
foJQovjings • * • „ 

• relationships with staff and structures in their own host 
— organization; 

• influence and control over staff wbo were part of a sub- 
contracting organization or of a different .level of gov- 
ernment; 

• an appropriate' training program for project personnel, 
including field agents*, when few,, curricula existed and 
the need actually involved a.role-so/cialization process; 

% 

• procedures For monitoring project activities through the 
use of the administrati ve^ reporting systems within the 
host organization, .wftic'h oftfcn did not suit the needs o'f 

5 the project; and. " 

• establishment of new lines of 'communication amonq parties 
; • that h^d seldom had contact with each other in the past. 

Many of the headquarters un-its in the fcDU program encountered mobili- 
zation problems in Starting up these activities. In addition, some projects 
fsced delays in expending initial funds, due in part to state government 
requirements following the granting of a federal award and experienced 
... riif f iculties in making the necessary personnel appoint merits, again due m 
part to statr^ regulations. In addition to these mobilisation problems, 
each of the. seven ROU projects also faced the task of developing the formal 
"knowledge base," or collections of specific educational practices that were 
to be implemented by local scttool districts. The difficulties faced in the 
development of such knowledge bases is such an important topic that it is the 
Subject of a separate report (see \Ym, Louis and Gwaltney, 1980). 

~ If, as in the case of several oT the ROU projects (e.g., Pennsylva- 
nia, Florida and Georgia), a 1 network's knowledge utilization activities 
coincide with similar prpgrams in the host organization, the activities of 
the project may be 'facilitated* Ort the other hand, a number of administra- 
tive chara^tertistics of the host organization — e.g., contract operations and 
the ability to ( develop subcontracts;^ the extent to which project personnel 
are in temporary or permanent job assignments; and the presence of certain 
budgetary or personnel restrictionS^-n^ay contribute to mobilization problems 
in the establishment ,of a new organizational, network. Without sufficient 
planing that takes into account the local context and its constraints, a 
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number *of difficulties ma> be encountered in the startup and implementation^* / 
6f project activities (and indeed were encountered, by many of the headquarter 
ueits m tne ROU program)* . g 

* ■ 

Readiness assijmptibh^7 ". r Mobilization problems can be reduced or 
aggravated by the state of reacJiness, and clarity of furfctiofts,* of tfie 
networlr components. If a group of organizations has previously been*«colla- 
borating on some related activity, the group can be expected to be better 
prepared to operate within a new networking situation. This was -indeed the ( 
case with one of f:he ROU projects (the NETWORK Consortium)* However, iT 
organizations h^ve not previously collaborated or_ are not oriented toward 
such external collaboration, the resource mobilization process xan become 
even more trying. f > \ # 

For many of, the ROU projects, overly Optimis_tic V assumptions we made 
about the, state of readiness of the key networks components . The resource 
organizations were- often not prepared to initiate activities as early as the 
.program designers .might* have expected. The linkage organizations were also 
unclear about their functions. Field agent roles hadj not been clearly . 
articulated, and the ROU project managers were nqt prepared to provide the 
needed field agent rode training, >as well as the curriculum training, at the * ' 
outset of their*TJoi:k ( ^Finally, the projects made overly Optimistic gssump- 
tions about' t^e- state oT readiness of local school districts and schools. 
Some ROU projects expected the local sites td be capable of exertinq e&rly T 
initiatives in learning to recognize the relevant re'sources; in point of 
fact,* school personnel -were not predisposed In these directions andi needed » * 
training and assistance before such initiatives could be undertaken* 

y - ■ '< % 

0 s The overall effect "of these mobilization problems was to rrtake the ROU 

projects^ as a whole ^ppear to be younger than their federal awards dates - 
would indicate. Although the ROU program operated for a three-year period 
(1976-1977), several of the projects were just reaching thtfir full operation-y 
al capacity by the final year of NIE funding^ when attention was supposed to' 
be focused on making the transition to alternative (or internal) support 
for continuing the desired project activities.^ Thus, the jnobilizatton 
process can be enhanced by careful planning and clarif icatioh of goal^ and 
expectations for the various components in the network-building effort* 

* * 

Coordination and Monitoring , 

*?# 

— * 

The issues mvolyed in coordinating and monitoring activities across 
several organizations in an interorganizational network are particularly 
complex* First, if one views knowledge utilization networks as ".formal 
organizations," they differ from most strtjial groupings of that type because 
they are "dispensed organizations" (Louis and Sieber, 1979)* The usual 
management difficulties in coordination and communication may become aqgra-< 
vdted When the subunits in an organization hierarchy are dispersed across an 
entire state Lqs in the four statewide ROU projects), and even more so when 
the subunits cut across a four-sxate region (as \n the NRC) or *the entife 

nation' (as irt t,he NETWORK Consortium and the NEA project), 

*' * 

Second, the subunits in the organizational Superstructure, tend to be 
'VlOosely linked" (Rosenblum & Louis, 1981; Weick, 1976; Oeal et al*, 1975), 
and despite their joining together for participation in a set 6f activities 
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with presumably shared goals and objectives, each of t'he subunits operates 
fairly, autonomously. Furthermore , the .subunits in the network may have 
potentially competing agendas which may not have surfaced or may not be 
amenable to mediation (Herriott and Gross, 1978; ' Ros'enblum and Louis 1981). 
It should be pointed out that while loosely linked organizations may en- 
counter problems in implementing a coordinated program^ some positive out- 
comes of operating in ^a loosely linked system have been described earlier 
(Rosenblum and Louis, 1£81; Weick, 1976). The relative autonomy of subunits 
allows 'for creativity i appropriate local adaptation, and potential successful 
implementation and institutionalization in at least ''pockets 11 Jin the network 
when total system-wide implementation oc cont irjuation seems tote failing. 

Third, each subunit in the "intafa^ganizM. lonal linkage system is 
constrained by its own structure r culture and sociocultural environment 
(Harriott and, Hodgkins, 1973; s Rqseriblum and. Louis, 1981) which may affect 
the ability of the network to achieve knowledge utilization goals and objec- 
tives. These are, some issues that bust be dealt * With whet) , coordinating and 
monitoring a'rproject's 'network activities. 1 

h . " •* * * " 

In light of these -considers* ior^, the RDU projects developed a 
variety, of. aclv isory and^informal management groups bo assist in directing thg A 
project^* These included the use of panels of outside experts, the formation 
of management teams comprised of the ,major subcontractors^ the formation of 
management teams Comprised of supervisory , persorpel from the intermediate 
service ageqcies, or the existence of no formal groups. Where groups exist- 
ed, their mai'Tr^uqyjses appeared to be giving adviqe (to the project staff), 
making recommendations (often to the host organizatorl or to NIC), and main- 
taining general communication with the education establishment. Although the 
groups provided substantive assistance^Xas exemplified in the*Pennsy Iwania 
project), they also served a legitimizing funotion by generating continued 
support 'for the project • . , ' »' > 

The degree of monitoring alsq.^vaned among the seven projects.* Some 
projects, (e.g., Pennsylvania) appear to have had c^lose contact ^th field 
activities and to have influenced these activities regularly. Other projects 
(e.g., the NETWORK) did not haye, daily contact but were not necessarily 
concerned about this situation asl long as, school site personnel continued to 
express satisfaction. - . 

One problem common to many educational service organisations, which 
was shared by the RDU networks, was the general difficulty of monitoring 
organizational pr process .innovations. Such changes are hard to measure and 
therefore difficult to monitor, as compared to the development or adoption of 
specific products. This apparently created a tendency, income projects to 
'monitor progress in terms of product, adoptions, while in. others it caused, 
excessive formalization of the process so that it could be monitored. It 
must be pointed out that formalization of the process served other purposes 
as well, such as future replication of the process in the. participating sites 
and elsewhere. " ■ , + * s 



Management of Network Change * * # * 

, The occurrence of significant cheoge over time is a fact of orgamza- 
tional life, rtpwever? en lrfSerorganizatianal network must not only assume 
that* changed will occur within each 1 of the participating organizations, but 
ajso that Ranges in* network relationships will occur* from a policy 
standpoint, a goaj* is to predict* and manage such changes so that they will 
have the most salbtgry effect on network operations. 

The topic of network change has been generally ignored xr\ previous 
res earc h* the related studies* typically appear at the interpersonal level, 
where diffusion research has documented different patterns of information 
dissemination over time (Rogers, 1962; Rogers and Shoemaker, 19 % 62). Charac- 
teristic^ of innovators (early adopters), for instance, have 'been compared to 
characteristics of laggards tlate adopters). At an organizational le^el, 
some attention fias beeo given to changes in informal networks over time, 
especially as such changes may affect the political power of a community 
coalition (e.g., see Warren, 1974). *ln general, however, thtere has been 
little research on the Changes that can occur within formal lnterorganiza- 
tional networks, which would .provide more relevant- insights into the flDU 

nrnnr Qfl), • * 



In £gtjrospect \at least three phases Of change appear fceletfant for 
the RDU projects. FiW&, a network maiy undergo a trial or pilot-testing 
phase. Second, major midstream corrections or changes mayj^ave to be accom- 
modated. Third, a new network may ultimately become concerned with institu- 
tionalization — a l*ppli 4L hat was to become so ^important in the RDU program 
that^it is discussed separately in. a later section of this chapter 

Trial or,pil6t testyiq * Th^ conceptualization of any new program is 
typically based, at least in part, on learnings from past and current related 
efforts. For example, i*v the case of RDU, much had been learned from the 
experiences of the l?ilo£ State Dissemination Program (Sieber, Louis and 
Metzger, 197?), the National Diffusion NetWork (Emrick et al., 1976), arxt the 
agricultural extension agents model usfed by the Department of Agriculture^. 
Though much co/iceptual groundwork Tor the, RDU program had been done in the 
year prior to 1976 (see Corwm, 1980), 'the 'actual awards for the RDU projects 
were made withoiA ^an> formal pilot testigoof the RDU approach per se. Thus, 
trojre~ was littler-prior e * ide nc p/ co nc e rn inch t he viability" and .feasibility of 
The network designs stipulateoin thfc original proposals. At the same time, 
no formal pilot-testing, phase was incorporated into the initial work within 
e&ch of the RPU projects* % * ' r 

A rormtfl pilot-testing phase in RDU would .have had the advantage of 
systematically developing and assimilating feVdback in order to inform 
modification^ in procedures for deglip* with tha problem-solving process, 
selecting a new practice, building* a lqjial action team, etc., before finally 
implementing these projedufes in the "fent*ire*1jetworkT Although some project 
designs deliberately included the phasing in of ned sites at intervals in 
the project's life cycle, or deliberately planned an incremental development 
of the project^ knowledge base, e&ch project tneyrt to get its full network 
operating as quickly as possible, so. .that local school districts could 
initiate their functions durjing the 1976-1977 school year. 
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Midstream changes . Even in programs such as RDU, which was not 
necessarily planned as % ;a long-term effort (at maxjaum, the program was 
, conceived to oolrate with NIE funding for five ye^^in fact, operations 
continued for /bout three -and-a-half years), some attention needs to be. given 
to the need>raSr midstream changes* In addition to changes which can taftfe 
place as a result of a formal pilot testing phase (which was not' present m 
the RDU program)', midstream changes can occur (and did in fact ^bccur) in 
/several ways. * ■ 

+ First /^changes can occur as a result <ff .the phasing in of sites. 

. Some projects enrolled two*or three wavea of sites (one^ cohort beginning each 
School year), and each new wave of aites was treated* somewhat differently, 
reflecting procedural modifications found necessary from the previous year's 
experience. For instance, several projects began* it h a complex problem-sol- 
ving prbcess, calling 1 , for each site to pass through a large nunber of dis- 
crete problem-solving steps. Such a process was often found too cumbersome, 
and newly enrolled sites /were allowed to follow a simplified set of sUps.' 
Second, major midstream phanges can occur as a result of faltering to an 
incomplete design. (See, for example, the cape study of the. Michigan pro- 
jecty) Ofcird, chanops can occur as a result of turnovef*er replacement of 
key projfc^^/ftersonnel.' The original project directors for two of the pro- 
jects went on to other positions after about 18 months (NRC and Georgia). As 
previously noted, these original directors wfcre part of ap^important inter- 
personal network whose significance may have been unappreciated in the* 
replacement process. In three projects (the NETWORK Consortium, Florida, and 
MichiQan), the responsibilities of the project director were gradually 
divided between the original "principal investigator" and a subordinate who 
actually administered the day-to-day operations of the project. Only in two 
projects (Pennsylvania, and' NEA) did no turnover or* transition occur. Because 
the "project director of each RDU project played such an important role in 
building and sustaining the entire mterorganizat lonal network, these person- 
nel changes could conceivably have been treated 'as midstream shifts, with 
concomitant expectations for a modified version of the>network. 

* NETWORK EFFECTIVENESS" 

The effectiveness of networks as a knowledge utilization strategy 
qfust be interpreted according to some performance criteria. There are 
/ several issues that arise when trying to determine the appropriate criteria 
by which to jddqe network effectiveness. . 

r s 

On the one hand, mterorganizat lonal networks cannot be viewed 
as ends in themselves, but must bs viewed as m&chanisms for achieving knowl- 
edge utilization outcomes at the local school district or school level. Thus 
the relevant outcomes of the network-builcUng effort of the RDU program first 
and foremost include school performance (or effectiveness) and the increased 
ability of school officials to use educational R&D . Although many factors 
are likely to be determinants of school and student changes, the degrefe to 
which the aervices delivered by&he RDU network (i.e.-, the assistance provid- 
ed by fche,fietld agent, the R&D products selected and implemented, the 
implementation of the problem-solving ffroceSs) can affect school change 
are the mark of network effectiveness. (the ultimate school outcomes are 
the subject of other reports [Louis, 19,80; Louis et al., 1981] but will be 
addressed to some degree in this volume.) - 
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On thet other hand, to the extent that network building (and network 
institutionalization.) was considered an objective of the RDU program, it is 
important. to assess 'performance and outcomes of the network itself (e.g. , 
communication and coordination mechanisms) and of the different organization- 
al components of the network (i.e. f the -headquarters unit, the resource and 
linkage organizations, 4 etc). * 

While ihere is little consensus oh measures of organizational effec- 
tiveness (Goodman et al** 19?7), some management outcomes that need to be 
considered include: the ability to.recrurf appropriate personnel; the 
ability to maintain high morale and. productivity among the staff; and the 
degree of satisfaction with the operations of the network, as perceived by 
members of the various constituent groups in trie network. 

fc m Another major measure of network effectiveness, ancj one* with^ which 
the RDU projects became increasingly concerned during the latter hai/ 
of their ^deral fur^iiCKj period, is* the continuation of operations on a 
permanent basis — i.e., institutionalization. Because" of the importance of 
-ttoe institutionaUzation phase in any nfctwork-buildinci effort, ana iQ the RDU 
programs in particular, the next section is devoted entirely to tfiis phase. 

INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

Institutionalization may occur differently for differed constituent 
groups within /An organizational network. It is aj^o important to point out 
a major Conceptual distinction , that needs* to be maintained* Institutionali- 
zation is different from, and cannot be used as a proxy fofr, performance 
because institutionalization can (and does) occur in the absence of clear 
service payoffs. This neejJ to distinguish between^ institutionalization and 
service performance has b£en found previously with* innovations* in st^te and 
local governments, and the conceptual distinction is graphically presented 
in Figure 2-1, Thus, for exapiple, the upper ' raght-hand cell in the matrix 
represents those situations where service inputs become institutionalized — 
possibly 'because there have been political or bureaucratic payoffs such as 
organizational growth that may be important to the host organization — but 
in which there have been no clear service payoffs (e.g., improved efficiency 
of Operation, increased outputs, etc.). Another conceptual distinction is 
that institutionalization of the mterorganizational netvftrc^ itself may 
occur, or it may taise^place within components of the netwoijk (e.g., some 
knowledge utilization activities may continue within the field agent host 
organization). m * *. 

; * 

Indicators of Institutionalization r v 

\m ■ ' , 

An organisational practice or procedure vcan be conducted qith such 
regularity that outside observers feel that the practice is a "normal" ,6r 
"routine" part of the organization's* operations. This is the stage at which 
a practice may be considered, from a perceptual point of view, to be "msti- 
tutionalized" (see Yin, 1979). 

However, the exact^time mterva^at which a new practice or proce- 
dure becomes institutionalized cannot be /easily defined in operational terms. 
Earlier conceptualizations have emphasia^ the independence of the practice 
or procedure from specific Fjer 30 ^ 6 ^- 
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.. .. Fi^jre 2-1 

FOUR POSSIBLE OUTCOMES FROM A LOCAL SERVICE INNOVATION 
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INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
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# Perhaps l^he best sign of the routinization of [a] new pro- 
gram occurs when the men who were originally involved in 
implementing the program are replaced* If the program re- 
mains Essentially the same ♦..♦we can then say that.it has 
been stabilized* Another sign of routinization is the 
development of job training programs for the new replace- 
ments* # (Hage and Aiken, 1970) # • 

* i 
Until recently, however, there have been few empirical investigations of the 
nnstitutionali,zatiqn process (exceptions include Yin [1979] and Berman and 
McLaughlin [1979]} • The important contributions have been to define, in a 
theoretical garner, the major phases of change that occur as a procedure 
becomes roututjfced* 

/ j * * * 

One study both conceptualized and empirically investigated routiniza-, 
tion in operational terms tvin f 1979), The more a practice or procedure 
achieves ton passages or cycles , the more routini^zed it is* These ten 
~~pH5sE$SB 0^ cyrrles include the personnel factor cited above as well ^8 
several other important dimensions — budgetary conditions, formal governance 
and organizational rules,, and provisions of supplies and maintenance service 
where relevant.* * 

' •% • " 

. " Qf these passages ?nd cycles, the one most often considered critical 
in the support of federal programs is concerned with budgetary support: A 
strong indicator that institutionalization has occurred is when a new program 
successfully makes the transition from federal to local funding, The ways in 
which funds were distributed 1 to support different function and organizations 
in the petwork during the federal funding* period have sighificant implica- 
tions* for the continuation of knowledge utilization activities once external 
support is withdrawn. In the ROU program, federal funds were used at all 
levels in the organizational hierarchy of- the RDU projects* Thus, not only 
was support given to the project headquarters and its host organizations? but 
funds were* also* passed directly to the linkage organizations, other resource 
organizations, and local school sites* Although the use of these funds was 
defined carefully to coincide with specific RDU milestones, they may be 
viewed as having served a "seed money 1 ' function* 

However, as the full enumeration of passages and cycles shows, the 
focus on a f single passage is overly narrow; the RDU program did become 
concerned with institutioqalization aj^d did tend to define the process in 
terms of budgetary support* 9uch a definition was forced, of course, by the 
fact that federal support was to be terminated after a three^year period* 

♦In K all, th^ ten passages and cycles cover the following observable 
(and not perceptual) conditions: equipment turnover (cycle); transition 
to support by local funds (passage); establishment qf appropriate organiza- 
tional status (passage); arrangement for aupply and maintenance (passage^ ; 
establishment of personnel classifications or certification (passage); 
changes in organizational governance ^passage), internalization of training 
program (passage) j promotion of personnel acquainted with the innovation 
(cycle); turnover in key personnel (cycle) j attainment of widespread use 
(cycle). ^ 



Emergence of the issue within the RDU program .* , * 

r W * 

Institutionalization did not become a major focus of attention until 
midway through the ROO program's life history, when it became evident that 
federal funding would not be continued beyond the three-year period* Part of 
this delayed concern tan be, explained by the fact that in the early part of 
the project, project managers were understandably struggling with the need to 
"breathe life" into their proposed designs and fully mobilize the resources - 
that would be necessary to put the % program, into full operation. , One NIE 
staff member indicated that program staff deliberately refrained from pushing 
institutionalization issues in the first year. However, according to another. 
NIE staff member, from tbe beginning it was implicitly ^assumed by NIE, and* 
explicitly proposed by several of the seven projects, that each would in- 
corporate and perhaps expand its RDU-type activities after funding ended as a 
result of the host agencies 9 commitment to the idea, and (b; successful 
demonstration of outcomes after the three-year funding period. However, as 
the program developed, there was increased confusion among program partici- 
pants about the definition of "institutionalization m this context. Although 
considered to be a research-action program, the RDU program came to be seen 
4 as fitting ^ny of three distinctly different forms of federal intervention: 
• 

• a* demonstration program, in which the goal was to 
show the feasibility and effects of an intervention 

in a real-life setting, but in which there was no par- 

f " ticular emphasis on long-term institutionalization of 

the intervention at the demonstration site(s); % 

• a seed money .program, in which the goal was to use 
&\ . federal funds'- to initiate and develop new activities 

that would later, and on a lasting basis, be supported 
by. state or local fund^f or 

• a subsidy program,' in which 1 federal funds would be 

needed both to initiate new activities and then, in mod- 
ified (and perhaps reduced) form, to maintain these 'ac- 
tivities' on a lasting basis. 1 ; 
*r 

However, ^according to most NIE staff, there was never any real 
'expectation that programs v could be supported on a long-term basis. The only 
ambiguity fi^s over whether NIE would provide up ta two additional years of* 
funding to successful projects to covm' ongoing demonstrat-fon/'dissemination K 
cQsts, and which might have been used as transition costs to help further 

"institutionalize" themselves. 'In the end, these additional funds were not 
provided. _ 



r 



The 9 placement of a new program within a specific unit of a state 
department of education will influence the nature^of both the implementation 
and the institut lonaliZdtion process. The organizational location 1 of the 
project director's officfe was determined, however, by criteria other than the 
institutionalization process. Despite ttus, when it did emerge, the 
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institutionalization issue was roaiiiy focused on the *statu§ of each RDU 
project's headquarters unit (most or which were located in stste / department 
of education). This unit was viewed by both NIE and the projestp as the maia 
part of the RDU operation that needed to be institutionalized v 

, However, when a program involves interorganizational networks, as did, 

the RDU program, the issue of institutionalization is, in reality touch more' 
complex . First, activities and structures in the pther components of the 
network— in thijs case especially the linkage organizations — also need to 
be institutionalized. §econd, and even more .difficult to understand or 
describe, the relationships amdng the network components need to be institu- 
tionalized. Typically, such relationships are* reflected in specific agree- 
ments or procedurfes among the participate organizations; to this extent, 
efforts must be made to assure the permanency of such agreement? or prbce- 
dures.* . / 

SUMMARY 



This chapter presented a framework Tor looking at RDU as a group of. 
.interorganizajtionaf networks. Issues relevant to the design, management, 
effectiveness and institutionalization of ^udb networks jrere discussed, 
focusing on networking as a strategy -for knowledge utilization in general, 
and for RDU in particuls 



The following chapter-length case studies ,of four RDU projects 
examine the networking strategy in greater detail. These .cases are then 
synthesized in tne final chapter^ and the lessons learned about networking 
summarized far the future design and management of educational linkage 
systems. X 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE TO JHE JCASE STUDIES 



The following section contains case studies of four 
RDU projects. The case studies were based on field interviews 
with project staff Members, subcontractors, and other relevant 
individuals' in the organization in which 'the project was 
housed and at the National Institute of Education* 1 

The purpose of the pnoject-specific case studies is to 
lllurcigpte basic issues in. design .and management of networks 
to foster dissemination* As such they do not purport to give 
a full or well rounded story of feach project • Nor are the 
cbse studies intended yto be evaluations of the individual 
projects, although the (authors admit that it is difficult to 
describe and explain their observations without appearing 
judgmental. He want to emphasize strongly that our data 
collection was completed by October of 1980* These case 
studies report only what we saw up until tttis point* In 
many cases, we saw indications that the projects, though no 
longer funded by NIE were still emerging and changing in their 
host organization* Even now 'it is too early to predict the 
ultimate success or failure of project design and strategies* 

Each o'f* the case studies has been reviewed by the 
Project Director at the relevant project and 'has been cor- 
* rected based on the review. Although they agree that the 
' cases are factually accurate, in some cases they did not agree 
i^With our interpretations* 

• ■ / 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE NORTHWEST READltyd CONSORTIUM PROOECT 
INTRODUCTION . . 



How do 1 get a handle on the impact of informal networks 
and relationships? An example of the influarfctT of t^ese 
relationships is in who gets invited to mee&i^gs. The - 
project director doesn't get invited to dissemination meet- 
ings for the State of Washington, but the linker does. What 
does this mean for me and for the project? What action, 
if any, fcljould 1 take to change this situation? 



This quotation from the project director of the Northwest Reading 
Consortium C(/RC) represents a common concern expressed in different ways 
by [different mfembers of this project network* To understand the NRC, one 
must look* beyond the office of the project director, as the project con- 
tained one of the most complex formal and informal networks in the RDU 
program. A social network approach is needed which views the^ project as 
a system of components (people, groups, organizations) 'joined ty* a variety 
of. relationships. Often, not all pairs of components arq joined, and some 
components are joined by multiple relationships* 

The NRC was a joint effort of Alaska, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, 
and was housed in the Washington State Department of Education. A finking 

' agent* was hired and placed in a host agency (usually an intermediate ser- 
vice agency) in each of the four Consortium states to help local schools 
improve their reading programs through the use of R&D outcomes. The North- 
west Regional Education Laboratory (NWREL) was responsible for organizing 
and delivering the knowledge base of resources to be used by schools, and 
for training the four linking agents in the process of effective -service 

'delivery. 1 # ' ♦ * 

v 

Three key Issues emerged during the study of the NRC. While these 
issues were evident to some extent m other RDU projects, their combined 
presence and impact on project functioning and project outcomes were espe- 
cially relevant to' the NRC and make this story an important one* 
♦ 

first issue that emerged in the NRC was tension. between *a re- 
gional and "State approach to school improvement . The project design was 
unique in that, the project management afnfrj ^evaluation, the knowledgebase 
management, and the technical assistance' process #11 functioned at a re- 
gional level. Yet, the cooperating pacific /northwest states have tradition-* 
- ally had strong state-level autonomy. Thjfc tension between state and Re- 
gional emphases was exacerbated by the placement of the project headquarEera 
in' a state^ department of education gather Jthan in a regional organization 
such as the NWREL.** Not only did the Hosting agency resist the use jof state* 
space and resources in the service of othe\ stategr'but the other three 
states resisted the "outside interference" of another state in their affairs. 

r ■ \ ' ■ 

*F£eld* agents were called "linking agents^in this project. 



**The NWREL was never' considered the host agency for the project. 
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* A second issue concerned the difficulty «of managing a complex differ* 
entiated system of different organizational components , each with TEs own 
agenda* While this issue is a problem common to most interorganizat lonal 
networks, it was made especially difficult in the NRC project' because of 
the nature of the relationships and because of turnover in the position 
of project director* The project initially relied on a highly interper- 
sonal approach to controlling the variety of interorganizat lonal rela- 
tionships that characterized it. However, with the change irt* project direc- 
tors, the focus on personal relationships changed to a more contractual and % 
formal management approach. The -strains between the goals and operating 
styles Qf the different organizations involved in the NRC had a great impact 
"on the functioning of the network. • 

* 

The third issue emerged last "and_ concerned tjie perceived addition 
'of institutionalization as a goal for the NRC project , institutionalization 
was not emphasized in the ^proposal submitted by NRC, tfut emerged in a subtle 
ttay as an objective that was valued by NIC. This caused concern and frustra- 
tion on the part of NRC staff who had strongly emphasized the status of'their 
project as an action-research demonstration. . * 

' 1 

The remainder of* the case study is divided into five sections. The 
first section desgribes the^initial design and operation of the NRC net-* , 
work. The second section presents the relationships which governed fre 
network operation and discusses the relevant changes in the network over * 
time. The third sept ion discusses how the network actually delivered ser- 
vices to schools, and the fourth describes the current t status of the major 
network components. The % last section discusses the lessons to be learned 
about managing networks for school improvement. 
< • 

THE INITIAL DESIGN AND OPERATION OF THE Nf^C PROOECT 

* / 

The_raain objectives of the Northwest Reading ConsQrtium {NRC) pro*- « 
ject, as stated in* the proposal, were: . 

• to organizes sy^tejjj for increased communication among 
centers, teacher preparation institutions, state educa- 
tion agencies, intermediate service agencies and local • 

education agencies; 

» » 

> ■ 

• to assist local education agency personnel in identifying 
problem areas in the reading instruction program; 

. '* 

• to provide infqrmation about perfcinent*R&D outcomes in 
useable form for use by local education agencies; 

• • m to assist local education agencies in selection of appro- 
priate R&D outcomes; 

* 

• to assist in implementation of adopted R&p outcomes; and 

• to cohduct formative evaluation of the process being used 
at each stage of the project. ,^The evaluation was a to focus 

/on the local process of R&O utilization, slte-spec'ific im- 
pacts, and the linkage strategies that were used at the 
site.) (Washington State Department of Education, 1976) 
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The Nofthwest Reading Consortium grew out of the 'federally funded 
Right to Read program in the states of Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Alaska. 
The Riqht to Read- program directors for each state have as their objective 
the provision of materials and assistance to help tqcal school districts 
design and put into practice programs that ensure the continuous progress of 
every child in learning to read at ?his or her best ability. To accomplish 
this objective, the state directors perform the following activities: 1), 
convene periodic state assemblies to bisUd resource and communications 
networks among reading specialists at thfi'stete and local level and in 
institutions of higher education; 2} disseminjate^need^ assessment and 
planning handbooks and guidelines to local school districts; and 3) pipvide, 
the services .of Right to Peed assistants from; the. state dffice to help local 
school districts make use of the planning materials in local program design 
and -upfuementation processes. t . ! 

I • • 

As local schoPl districts began to participate, SJh. £he Right to Read 
proqhwu the state directors began to seek ways to Jfleet the needs iden- 
tified b> districts through' their Right to Read needs assessment procedures. 
The Northwest Laboratory (NHREL), jHfited in Portland, Oregon, was aware of 
this concern of th£ Righf to Read^pste directors through participation in 
various state assemblies in the northwest* . The NHREL was also aware of 
NIE r s m^efest in exploring methods of helping administrators of local school 
buildings improve their programs through the use of research and development 1 
outcomes* NHREL therefore suggested NIE as a source on help to the Right to 
Read program directors in the northwest. Through the efforts of the Right to 
Read directors in Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Alaska,* and % with the assis- 
tance oMTfie NHREL j the Northwest Reading Consortium came into being. 

The Right to Read program appeared to be a particularly appropriate 
vehicle to which the* RDU program might beconje attached* ^ Not only was. 
the emphasis orr reading in the initial RDU RfP consistent with* fright to Read, 
,but both programs required that local schools attend to the quality of their 
planned change process. In Right to Read, there were requirements for funded 
schools to go through a systematic needs assessment, ana to document planning 
activities. The RDU proposal w&s intended to supplement normal Right to Read 
procedures through (1) the provision of a knowledge base of existing, vali- 
dated products, and (2) the provision of the services of linkers, consul- 
tants, and other sources of assistance in carrying out the reading lmprove- 
mfent program* Neither of these features was part of Rioht to Read* 

The Hashington Right to Read .state director had been involved with 
the original National Right to Read Task Force and had spearheaded efforts to 
coordinate the Right to Read state programs in the Northwest* Her per- 
ceived leadership among her peers strongly influenced the decision to locate 
the project headquarters in Hashington. Upon project funding in July 1976, 
she assumed her proposed position as project director of the NRC, with the 
Hashington State Department of Educatiori acting a,s the contracting host 
agency. Tha Right to Read directors in each state selected a linker host 
orgamzatioo^and asked for volunteer school districts within the geographic 
areas t served by the identified linker hosts. The school districts submitted 
letters of interest (often after a special invitation from the Right to 
Read director), a selection of two districts per state was made, and these 
organizations (linker hosts and school districts) were identified in the 
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original proposal to NIC* The NWREl tfas chosen to identify and provide 
assistance to disseminate appropriate research and development products 
that could be used ih schools to improve jreading* 

. m 

Key Components of the NRC Project Network 1 * 

_A brief description of th'l key components in the NRC project network 
will help to understand the processes and relationships that resulted* 
The key components are 'presented in Figure 3-1* 

NRC Executive Committee **" The <NRC Executive Committee was made up of 
the project director and evaluation* director from the project office, the 
four Right to Read directors, and the linker and, a local school and higher 
education person (selected by the Right to Read State Assembly) fronueach of 
the four participating states* This 18~member committee met—rune times 
between July 1976 and June 1979 at project expense to provide ongoing direc- 
tion and guidance* Even with the option of selecting different people from 
the state assemblies each year, everyone re-appointed themselves* The 
committee apparently met some individual as well as NRC needs* Although the 
project director wanted to curtail this group during the last project year 
for budget reasons, the group resisted* They stated: "This has become a 
special support system for us — don't destroy it*" 

The Executive Committee exercised an informal advisory role in/ the 
project* Time constraints did not permit actual review and sign-offs on 
products, reports to NIE, or budgets, but this group contributed substantial- 
ly to planning* For example* the committee influenced the project \o submit 
a proposal for .additional funds — something the project director would not 
Have chosen to do* During the last year of the project this committee 
emphasized fostering continuing networks and relationships, and each state 
conducted a special seminar to shar& project learnings, sponsored by the 
state members of this commitYee. 

\ - 

Washington State Department of Education * The Washington State 
Department of Education acted as the contracting agency for the project with 
NIE. As- project host* the agency provided physical space and facilities, 
^support functions such as accounting and personnel* and basic contract 
monitoring to ensure quality control* 

The NRC was perceived by the agency as one of many special research 
studies and was therefore placed in the Evaluation and Testing Section of 
the Division of Instruction* The department seemed to have only a limited 
understanding of how the NRC differed from more typical evaluation activi- 
ties. The agenqy viewed the NRC primarily as a temporary action-research 
project* rather than as a dissemination or reading improvement program that 
could. benefit other ongoing agency activities and objectives. According to 
the project director's immediate supervisor, however, the NRC project was 
unique in that "it was longer than projects and it provided relatively 
detailed technical assistance to three other states*" There was little 
attempt to integrate the NRC with other section activities* The section 
supervisor of the project "bent over backwards to keep the project very 
clean— to keep to NIE's original model*" This resulted in some isolation 
, from the rest of the agency. ■ * • 

> 
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^Figure 3-1 
NRC NETWORK COMPONENTS^ - 
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NRC project office . The project Office consisted v of a full-time 
project. director , evaluation director, and a secretary. Becetise*df a hiring 
freeze at the Washington State Department of Education, other etdff were 
hired as part-time temporary help, as interns, or through the auspices of 
a subcontractor — the WREl,. The initial project director had been in the 
Washington State Department of Education as the. Right to Read director. 
Upon projfect funding, her position ehifted to one which bhe perceived as 
much wore challenging and demanding. She asked for a salary increase to 
accompany her new position and was refused* After months of negotiation, 
she /inally resigned ahd left the state department. * ^ 

The evaluation director accepted the project director position, 
V primarily to maintain the stability of the project. .He was new tb the state 
\ department, having come from a position as curriculum director ir\ a local 
\school district, j^fter the creative nature of the evaluation position, the 
Yroject director found many of the jnanagement details of his new role burden- 
some, fully 50% of his time seemed to be spent in budget monitoring, (there 
were threls different budget systems to monitor— those of .the Washington St&te 
Department of Education. NIE, and the linker host organizations), and in 
subcontract negotiation (eadh of five subcpntracts were renegotiated yearly). 

The position of evaluation director was filled by someone from within 
the state department on a temporary, assignment. This becsme one of monitor* 
mg tha completion of docut^tation>^«d-^vah^ activities designed by the 
new^ project 'director. ^ 

Northwest Regional Education Laboratory . The NHREL had a subcontract 
with the NRC .for creating and maintaining the knowledge base of RAD outcomes, 
and fon prov idmg 1 training and consulting services related Jtp the use of 
specific 'RAD products. One member of the lab worked full-time on the pro- 
ject, arranging and conducting review boards for screening* products, main- 
taining the "Blue Book," which included descriptions of the BSD products in 
the knowledge base and acting as<a broker between sites and consultants. The 
knowledge base primarily contained N IE-developed "RAD pcoducts, ^the majority 
of which were targeted to elementary school children, from a fidelity 
perspective, the NRC probably stayed closest to the original intention of NIE 
with respect to Che , selection, description and dissemination of validated 
RAD products. ' <» 

.In addition, -the NRfoEL had -funding from NIE unrelated to RDU to 
"sefrve as a resource for providing training tg educational linking agents. 
« Giv^n th^ cJ>ose physical proximity of the NRWEL to the NRC, this additional 
tie helped, to cement the special relationship between the two. 

~' Linker host 'agencies . Four organizations, one in each Consortium 
state, served as linker hosts. Three of these hosts were intermediate, 
service agencies, and one was a branch of the Idaho Stqte Department of 
Education. A supervisor* was designated in each host agency. These individ- 
uals adniriistered the subcontracts with the NRC, t and their primary function 
was to select and supervise the linker. f In some cases, the state Right to 
(?qad director .also had some influence on the actual selection of a linker, 
y fcnd in one case (Oregon) the reading specialists from the two participating 



schodl districts were involved in interviewing and hiring the linker. In 
most cases, the linker ho&t organizations provided physical space access to 
a Secretary and access to peer trainers— people who worked in dissemination 
and in loqal schools (although usually not as extensively as the linkers). 

Linkers . Four linking, agents, one in each Consortium state, served ' 
ta match assessed reading problems in local* schtiols with solutions^ and - 
^-a^tfsolirces available from the NRC project. Three of the linkers were rela- 
f tivelfy young — the linking agent job was one of the first In their prqfession- 
t ql careers. The fourth linker was much older x having held many positions 
dut ing his caceer (te&chqr, principal, intermediate service agency consul* 
tant,»distric^P^eading specialist). None of the linkers had been employed, by 
the host organization prior to project* funding. . „ 4 

The linkers were a key component *in the NRC p^ject, spendi/ig^OtK 
of their time working intensively wit}i betweeh six to ten schoojs. The 
formal subcontract provided the linkers with a budget for four fixed cate- 
gories* These included consultant services, travel, released time for 
teachers and materials (primarily site startup co^ts). > 



Oistricts and jfocal schools . Once the linker host organization 
been identified, by the Right to Read director in each Consortium state, an 
invitation to participate in the NRC was sent to all of the school districts 
that were geographically proximate. In addition, the state director made 
personal contacts with a few drstncts* J^pllowing th,e receipt of letters of 
interest, two school* districts in each state were selected. Within each 
selected ^district, the reading specialist or curriculum director, then select- # 
ed three to six schools that would participate. Oistricts were told that 
there would be federal funds t& help them implement B m hew reading program, 
but that district funds must then be ^used for any loftg-term costs of main* 
taming the hew program or practice. Local schools would be responsible for 
creating ^ "local action team" to apply the Right to Read problem-solving 
process 'in the school. * , 

Given this identification of the relevant components in the NRC 
project, the' next question of importance concerns what Actually occurred 
during prefect performance. It is to this topic that we now turn. 

CONFLICT AND COOPERATION: 
J ' , f THE NRC IN ACTION 

*~ * " 

* , The history of the ARC is one that is filled with donflicts between 

Vie agendas and goals of the different organizations and individuals involv- 
ed. The reasons for this conf lict^yere not due to opportunism. Each of trie 
organizations^ -became committed to the fyRC because they believed in the 
project;, however, their definition of the most important components of the 
project somet imes % d\f fered, and there were concerns among many parties about 
the general issue 'of who was responsible for making which decisions. In this 
'section, we explore some of the more significant pairs or ihter organizational 
relationships jn the NRC 'fend the balance between conflict ?nd cooperation in 
each. ' ' * ' . 1 *. * I - 
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Project Office and the Washington State Department of Education * 

For the NRC, location in the Washington Stat© Department of Education 
was a mat^ef of expediency . , A formal organizational unit warf needed in order 
for N1E to allocate project funds, and since the Washington state directosj^ 
for the Right to Read program had been sne of the driving forces behind the 
initial proposal to NIC, the Washington State Education Agency was proposed 
•as the project host. , Federal programs were vaewed as a mixed blessing by the 
state department. On the one hand, these programs typically brought addi- 
tional funds for educational .improvement into the state. However, these 
programs also creqted positions and activities that would later require state 
funds for continuation • For many state department decision makers, the 
balance shifted to the negative side when they understood the heavy research 
emphasis of the fJRC and the fact that, given the regional nature of the 
proposed network, only one-quarter of the project's efforts would serve the 
state. Also, because of the hiring freeze mandated by the legislature, every 
NRC staff position took one position from eome pther department in the, 
agency.* » * % * 

i ' 

During the J^rst year, much of the interaction between t£y NRC 
project office and the state department concerned p salary raise for the 
project director. As noted above, failure to resolve this dispute resulted 
in the project director's resignation and replacement by the project evalu- 
ation director. As will be described latei^m this chapter, this turnover in 
staff was to have aenous duplications for implementation of the NRC project .> 

As noted earlier, the placement of the project within the Evaluation 
Sectiop of the state department, Xather than within a substantive^ area (like 
reading) or within aftate dissemination efforts, had implications for the* 
.institutionalization of ^project activities and structures* The Evaluation 
Section contained a number of programs. The guiding principle seemed to be 
one of "protection" oF, these programs from the rest of the department so that 
€ftey would better accomplish their objectives. In return for this protec- * 
tion, the NRC project director periodically jperved on committees and task 
forces in the ^state department and provided dissemination and utilization 
expertise for State planning. 

•w ' •it 
The project began in Cramped -quarters that were shared with obtier^. 
projects. However, after the first year it moved into relatively spacious, 
quarters. This move was supported by the evaluation section * supervisor 
largely because the section would "get the Space" when the project termin- 
ated. The project also utilized departmental support services such as"£he 
typing pool, duplication system, accounting department, and perag0nel. 

The NRC project director initiated frequent information exchanges* 
(memos, reports? updates, etc.) with the evaluation Section supervisor; the 
evaluation section supfitvisor therefore felt JLittle need to manage of inter- 
vene.^ This supervisor did conduct all yearly performance appraisals of 
project staff as qrway to "keep in touch." % s 
* 

In summary, the relationship between the state department of edupa- , 
t ion -and the project office was minimal, and was characterised by the provi- 
sion of some services, guidelines and constraints by the state department and 
the provision of some knowledge $nd influence by the project staff (primarily 
the project director).^ While the intensity of the relationship was low, the 
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state' department did affect the operation of the program in significant 
and, usually, negative ways—the most significant of these was the loss of 
the first project director. tjowevpr, since the project had never really 
expected a greet deal of support from the department, the relatiyely low* 
levels of interaction were not a source of tension. Only during the last* 
year, when institutionalization became .a new objective, did some confusion 
develop concerning the role of the state department in relation to the 
project. / * ' \ 

NRC Project Office and the NWREL . 

If the relationship between tfie NRC and the Washington State Department of 
Education was strained because of the low/level of support, the one between 
the NRC and the Northwest Lab, became stressful because of an overabundance of 
resources and skills, the flow of which the 'project director often felt 
helpless to control. One part of the relationship consisted of contractual 
monitoring by £he project office of the lab's role in creating and maintain- 
ing the knowledge base and coordinating the provision of technical assistance 
(both in product selection and implementation) to schools- Since the pro- 
cedures were specified in the proposal, the NWREL proceeded with little 
dire # ct supervision by either project director. For example, the project 
director okayed the "Blue Book" list of approved products before it was 
published, but did ^not review the individual product summaries as they were 
f* produced. m 
• 

The* main Concern of the project with respect to this first part of 
the relationship, was the NWREL r s tendency to expand their scope of work. 
"How do you control the subcontractor from using your money to do other 
things related to knowledge-base generation and maintenance in an entrepre- 
neurial sense — above and bey&nd what your project "needs?" asked the project 
director. Finally, a ten-page document entitled "Collaborative Planning 
Between NRC and NWREL Dissemination Programs" (March 1978) was produced 
jointly by both organizations as a .position paper that set expectations for 
appropriate behavior. One of the major features of the paper was the sub- 
^ stantial involvement of & NWREL staff member in project activities and 
management. This involvement helped to build trust between the tv^o organ- 
izations. As a result, the NWRtl felt free to do some other. dissemination^ 
related activities using the justification that they made the lab morfi 
effective in their NRC role. This greatly helped the NWREL in their other 
dissemination activities (such as the Regional Exchange), and also helped the 
project office by keeping the NWREL sufficiently informed about overall 
objectives so they could monitor certain activities at the linker and site 
levels. For, example, the NWREL could warn linkers and schools stout the 
danger of adopting too many new activities at the same tifoe which would make 
it difficult to measure the impact of each. Thus, the NWREL took 4 on a 
, broader perspective than just trying to maximize use of their specific 
responsibility — i«e. , the knowledge base. In a sense, the NWREL became a 
co-manager of the intervention — largely because of their access to resources 
and information that the project director did not have". * 

The second part of the relationship between the NWREL and the project 
% office * concerned linUy sufjfort and training. The NWREL initially had a 
.separate contract witn NIE to provide training assistance to educational 
linkers in RDU and pther programs. Due to>ts physical proximity, the NRC 
quickly became th^ focal client. Thfe original project director felt com- 
* forteble letting the NWREL "do their thing" with the NRC linkers. However, 



# 

/ 

the new project director felt uncomfortable with both the. lab approach, which 
stressed abstract organization development theory, and with the group process 
focus of the training. The, linker^ reinforced this uneasiness by their 
reactions (e.g., "This is all Very interesting, but it ha^ nothing to do with 
what I'm doing in my job"). ' . - \ 




•NWREL's desire to expand their training activities to include project 
management staff as well as linkers increased the project director's concern 
about linker training* NHREL began to initiate activities with the project 
stflff — without any invitation, of request from the project. The project 
director, in a linker training sessidn that he was monitoring, finally 
•stated: "You're -here to train linkers— not me ,M ^ 

During the second year of the project, the training activities were 
made \ part of the knowledge base subcontract with the NHREL. This 'gave the 
project director more control over thrfe training activities, and built in more 
accountability. The director requested that the NJffiEL provide a formal scope 
and sequence for the proposed training— forcing the trainers to plan, organ- 
ize and deliver targeted training. In time, trust was established in this 
» part of the relat^Q&atup as well, and the training became quite responsive to 
expressed linker needs. ^ „ * 

During .the last year of the project^, formal training was replaced by 
technical assi&fc^nce. to fin^ professional devefopnfent activities with indi- 
vidual linkers. . jThis was! vetty compatible with changes in the linkers' needs 
over the life # th^Fpj^t.'^At t/fis* point , they wanted specu£ic answers to 
solution-selecxi&iandl^fi^ issues and more information about how 

they jnight FtJf linto^f egionaf^and state dissemination efforts. Similar 
changes in interest occurred within NHREL, as formal individual * linker 
training was de-giflphasized arnLincreased emphases was placed on dissemination 
plannipg and sbgj&rJfc ffi * a e and regions J .level. 

• In summary thi^f relationship wae very intense and underwent major 
changes^ in terms. 'bf VtiQt was expected. Initially a source of conflict and 
corrtern, thrpugh 'hard work spent in exploring* clarifying and negotiating, 
the relationship latfer became need-fulfilling and rewarding to each partici- 
pant. The. qugli\y of this relationship greatly affected the outcomes of the 
whole! project , p since the project office and the NHREL had ongoing contact 
with most othdr merrbers or the entire NRC network. Figure 3-2 presents, 
in sumntory form, a list^f key events in thi$ relationship and highlights its 
evolving nature. ft ■ , 

NHREL a|d the Linkers • % 



afcd the ^L ink 

iThe relati 
arts, One 



i 

- - _ionship between NWREb gnd the linkers also consisted of two 

main pafts. One part involved* interactions betfteen linkers and the NhREL 
concerning the knowledge base. These interactions focused on (1) submission * 
by the linker of a statement summering the^ "problem" a,t each of the linker 
sit^s; (2) screening one-page sunftnanes of products; and jC 3 ) review of 
complete product packages and requests for technical assistance or consultant 
help for either product selection or implementation. 

The .very natuw*--rff these interactions, typical pf a resource pro- 
vider-client relationship, Igd to some' conflict. The resource provider 
(HWREL) wanted clear and specific statements of need, jn an orderly fashion, 

* . 
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Figure 3-2 '• 

KEY EVENTS IN THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN TU6-NWREL 
AND THE NORTHWEST READING CONSORTIUM 
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1 July 1976 to HarcH 1978 
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Initial exploratory contact occurs in Washington, ^D«C, 
at. ROU Directors 1 Meeting between NWREL training staff 
and NRC staff* 

NIE directive to focus the NWREl on program activities 
and service to ROU, and RDx clients, including tailored 
training services for the NRC, ^ 

Qontiita^tion of exploratory discussion of relationship 
between RRC and NWREL, 

Agreement reached to conduct first framing session in 
December \ — * 

Initial linker training conducted December 13-17* Pre- 
pared 3-5 year plan for NIE, 

Agreement to conduct one day of training at *next Adv«i- 
sory Meeting in February, Provided on-site consultation 
to Alaska linker. 

Linker training,* February 9, NIE asks NWREL for a scope 
of work statement to provide tailored linker training. 

Prepared a Collaborative Planning Document for Training 
to NRC. Secured agreements to access project data. 
Continued building a collaborative relationship. 

Site visits th each linker in Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho! Lipt^er Training Workshop, June 6-10. 
*NRC director resigns. 

Provided staff development/training workshop to Maywood 
Junior High, Issaqua'h, Developed Operational Plan for 
♦FY \7&, Confirmed a continuing relationship with new 
project director, including greater integration of 
management, evaluation, knowledge-base and training 
support systems, •* 

Linker Training Session, S$gtember 15 and 16, 

Linker Training Session, OctoVer 24, « 

Management, coordination spd-planniog for project budget 
sions and aubcontracy additions for training, Eval* 
uatioh Planning' and Coordination Session, 

Conceptualization Conferences-linker Role, January 3-5, 
Linker Training* Session, January 18-20, 

Evaluation Planning Sessions and training contribution 
to site cqse studies,. Set up monthly planning sessions 
for training, • 

NWREL announces redirection of Dissemination Program to 
a regional focus, , ' r ^ 
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with enough time to appropriately determine an e/fective solution* The 
linkers and schools wanted tfje widesjt choice of resources to solve a unique 
problem immediately* Thus, the NHREL was continually requesting that liters 
write better problem statements* and use validated products from the existing 
knowledge base** And linkers were? continually complaining that the knowledge 
base was, too confining (only, NIE products, few choices for secondary schools* 
etc*), and that the, NWREL was very slow in considering adding additional 
f leld-tnominated products* * * 

The second part of Jthe relationship between linkers and the NHREL 
consisted of interactions concerned with linger training* Tor the first 
project year, Uus relationship was relatively direct with little influence 
or mediation by the ptoject office* In fact, there; is some evidence that 
linkers and the NWREL trainers worked together against the project office-- 
especially by providing unauthorized team-building activities to project 
schools using project funds* During the first year, a number of people* from 
the NWREL, .conducted the training sessions* These sessions were "off the 
sheif" in nlffure and emphasized group and organizational processes and human 
relations* 

There was a general feeling among linkers and project-level personnel 
that this first year did not work very well; therefore a number of changes 
were made* However, despite efforts by the project cjirector and NHREL to 
arrive at a more satisfactory and project-tailored training program, thd 
NRC' linkers continued to express considerable dissatisfaction with their 
formal training (see Spencer and Louis, 1980)- 



In. summary, this relationship was in constant flux, both concerning 
individuals involved as well as expectations and activities. It was affected 
notVonly by the general, ambiguity which characterized the relationship 
b«?tw\en the NWREL/and trf^ptoject , but also by the fact that the wide differ- 
ences in age* and experience among the linking agents had a great impact on 
'their perceived need for the types of services offered to them by the lab* 
The overall relationship varied by lirfcer as well as by function (knowledge 
base versus linker support!, and* by year; thus, the variety and type of 
services provided by NHREL evolved overtime* 

> * 

NRC Project Office and Linkers * * 

The tension m the project off ice-1 inker 1 relationship emerged from* several 
sources. One of the major sources of concern stemmed from the linkers. 1 sense 
of strain between the service delivery functions they performed in the 
schools and the demands for data imposed by the project office. The office 
was concerned both with the research component of the project, and witK the 
documentation of activities for management purposes* 

Unlike any of the other projects, the NRC linkers were involved in 
writing case studies of individual spools* Each linker served as * "f^eld 
researcher, n attached to another linker's schools* While some of the cases 
they , produced were quite good, the stress of simultaneously learning, the } 
roles of the linker and the field researcher was great* 



Project documentation requirements at the site level were also part 

included act i v 



of the linker's role., These iricluded activities Csuch as writing site 
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evaluation reports) that wepe typically delegated to project office staff 
umbers ir> other projects. Other reporting requirements included: 

'J . 

• weekly communication ^ogs, listing all phone calls and 
conversations; , * . 

r ^ * , J r 

• monthly reports discussing' major activities, problem 
areas, expenditures $nd "learnings"; yid % 

* • 
m various check-pointy reports related to stages in the - ^ 

. school improvement process (these were in addition to 

similar reports that were designed for use by the 
- external project evaluations). 4 ' 

While the reporting structure was perceived to be burdensotoe # these reports 
provided a framework for activity and^a source of formative evaluation 
information for the project office. * ^ 

Even this massive amount of documentation was not sufficient tb keep 
the project director from feeling urknformed about linker activities and to 1 
keep Ijpkers from fecSling a sense of isolation from the project. P± .first, 
the project director attempted an ambitious computer-maintained ledger system 
for all p<roject-related documents. This system was discontinued^ when the 
hiring freezerp^eyented it from being staffed. After* the first year, a weekly 
phone call was made from the project office to each linker. Depending upon 
th^week of the month, a* different checklist was used to guide this phone ^ 
call. Also, quarterly project meetings were held with all staff. One of the", 
linkers would poll a all the linker? prior to eacfi meetihg for agenda items. 
These meetings were "participatory in nature: all agenda items were discussed 
and jointly resolved, and all meeting participants contributed to problem 
resolutions. 

The second project director summarized by stating: "There jfe no easy 
way of keeping in touch with linkers. To do so^feffectively would require me 
to be out in the field all of the time. *I am always accused of not under- 
standing the real world by the linkers. I can't talk about meetings they 
have attended, people they have met or conditions they are working under?' 
thus I am put in a position of administrator." He felt unwilling to trade 
the "big picture" for one necessarily more narrow by becoming more intensely 
ferailiar with a few sites. 

>■ • 

Dissatisfaction with<the long-distance supervisory and support 
arrangements was reciprocated by the linking agents, who rated the general 4 
usefulness of the support provided by the central office during the second 
year of the project well below the ratings of the other projects with full- 
time linking agents. Their general ambivalence toward the kind of supervi- 
sion and services received from the project is contradicted, however, by the 
fact that on several survey questions regarding specific services provided by* 
the project office, the NRC link^s* responses were right at the average of 
all projects; further, on a question that asked the extent to which the 
central project staff "understands my needs," NRC received the top ratipg 
(Spencer and Louis, 1980/. 
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The Rel ationship between the Project Office and the Linker's "Host" 

* ^ * r -- 

The relationship * between the t NRC Project Office and the linkers' 
supervisors was typically minimal, primarily emphasizing contractual and. 
budgetary matters* The project director^ tried to keep /the host aupervisors r 
involved in the project, but this proved difficult* The fact that the NRC" 
project office was located in the Washington State Department of Education 
resulted in some resentment by the host supervisors in the three other 
states* Idaho specifically was concerned about another* state "meddling" in 
Idaho's ^educational activities* Thus, the linker host supervisors selected 
and hired the linkers, set their aalary level, and provided ongoing supervi- 
sion, 1 but they did not consult," the project about these decisions* 

The host organizations typically felt -that they "owned 11 the project 1 
and the linker,, st the local lev$l* The fact that they provided substantial 
contributions to the project only served to increase this sentiment. For 

* example, Idaho provided free office space to the linker during the first two 
, years" of the project, while other hosts charged minimal overhead rates, 
effectively subsidizing the use of space, * * ^< # * 

• 

The conflict between the hosts and the project largely concerned the 
allocation of linker t t*me* tankers reported that there was a considerable 
degre6 of stress associated with the" fact that the project director expected 
them .to spend lOOSi of their time on NRC-related activities, while their 
immediate supervisor often expected them to contribute to other organization- ^ 
al activities* ^ ' 

V- . 

B The NRC project director had to threaten one host supervisor with 
contract noncompliance in order to maintain this narrow service perspective* 
However, this problem eased during the last year a^ the' project director 
encouraged the linkers, through their supervisors, to work with any and, all 
who needed them, whether project school or not, in order to try to institu- 
tionalize linker functions, * 

Poor articulation between ther linkers' host organization and ttye NRC 
made the linkers* jobs more stressful in other way&, particularly toward the 
end of the project*- All of the NRC linkers had been hired specifically 
for the project* Because gf the special privileges of their project status 
(autonomy, out-of-state travel budgets, freedom to work with a limited 
numbqr of schools, etc*), they were sometimes isolated from their peers* AIL 
linkers oade special efforts to "chip in" and help their colleagues, and did ^ < 
establish working relationships xp the host organization* However, none pf , / 
the linkers were asked to remain after the termination of federal funding, / 
and many linkers felt very detached from the organizations that had been * 
expected to nurture them* ■ * * 

' i * 

OPERATION OF THE PROJECT: - . 

tTHE NETWORK SERVES, THE SCHOOLS 
- ■ " 

Many of the strains in the NRC network we're felt as the 'project 
delivered services to schools, but many were hidden from the school personnel 
who were involved ^n implementing new programs* Like most of the RDU pro- 
jects, the NRC (school sites were usually able to locate and implement appro- 
priate productsv/rom the pool developed by the NWREL* However,^ in many cases 
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they felt that the KRC placed constraints on the f types of innovations and 
development activities in which they wanted to engage. For example , a nurrber 
> of sites wished to mount extensive organization development activities which 
would involve staff training rather yxhen implement R&D-based products in 
reading. In addition, a nunber of the schools were annoyed that they h^ad 
little control over the linker, whom they would have preferred to use as an 
adjunct staff member. m • 

Thus, the overalllreport card of the NRC at the school level was not 

one of the highest among the projects. Satisfaction with the linkers "among 

principals and teacher's nai lower in the NRC project \han in any of the other*** 

V RDU projects, despite thfe linkers'" high level of professionalism, their 

* extensive training, and tire relatively intensive services they could prpvide 

J[as compared with such projects as Michigan). In general teachers were less 

^positive about the outcomes bf the NRC procfbm in the schools than were 

principals; they reported less impact on pupils than- most other ROU projects, 

and they noted little sense of personal or professional growth as a direct 

result of their involvement. / ■ • 

■ • ■ 

The reasons for this are only partially explicable. The project got f 
off to a slow statt at the school level, but in this it did- not differ from 
other ROU project schools. The initial definition of the linker role in the 
schools was poor, and the linkers — three of whom were quite young — became 
embroiled in early controversy as a result. \el f in the fiorf analysis, the 
nam sense at the'$chcftl level — as at other levels in the network — was of 
mild tension {^tween the agendas of the locals and v those of the linkers and 
^ other project staff members. This tension was, however, exacerbated by a 
'variety of specific and identifiable problems in the relationship. These 
included: — ^ ^r* 

• definition of, the project las a research endeavor; 

• the choice of schools to be involved in the program k * 
t^at were less "ready" for change than had been anti- 
cipated; and 

* • 

• client dissatisfaction with the knowledge base, both y 

/ in terms of its quality and timeliness. r t 

These sources of tension will be highlighted belpw as the basic features 
of the r&lfctio/iship between the project and its client schools are described. 

* JEveryone in the NRC project — from the Washington State t)ep£rtroent of 
Educatkxi down to the participating schools— percei ved this to be primarily 
a research endeavor. This assumption had implications ranging from the 
place/nent of the project in the Research and Evaluation Section of the 
hosting state department to the perception by some principals that "I don't 
hive to worry about this project in my* school and make sure that it works. 
It is a research project that should succeed or fail on its own merits." 

This assumption is summarized .in the NRC Project Interim Report as 

follbws: 
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Each district agreed to involve^ frqm three to six specific 
buildings in the study , making *it possible for the Linkers 
, to get the data necessary in order to study the linkage * 

function in an adequate, way* In return, the project aqreed 
to provide the services of the Linker to guide the school 
' m personnel through the problem-solving process involved in 
the proper utilization of Research and Development out- 
comes and to provide released tame*, consultant help and 
startup materials as the§e seerred necessary to the utili- 9 
zation of the. R&D outcomes selected* 

The first months of activ^it^ revealed one of the unanticipated 
problems of the NR£ project; * the generally low readiness of the schools for 
the activities proposed by the NRC* During the first few months of the 
project, each linker contacted the curriculum or language arts director 
two participating districts in their * states* During the previous school 
year, this individual had \subnutted a brief proposal to be' invoked the 
NRC project, and had designated three to six schools ip--U^e^djstrict as 
likely "sites* The linker confirmed the site selection and made arrangements 
to meet with the school, principal of f each site — usually in conjunction with 
the district representative* Some principals remembered that they were to be 
involved in a research project, if funded* Host schools did not know of the 
NRC^ until a briefing by ,the linke v n and the district representative* All 
participating schools were supposed to be Right to Read schools, having 
completed a needs assessment as part of that program* However, most schools 
had pbfc done a needs assessment, Jiad not identified a problem, and thus a 
presumed uniqueness »of the NRC (building on^n existing problem-solving 
process) was usually not evident* < 

* * 

Even more disturbing to Some Of the linking agents was the fact that 
a few of the schools designated in the proposal as clients' were actually 
neutral or not interested in the program* 'However, in most cases the linking 
agents , did not feel free to suggest that another school (or district) 
be nominated, even when the site did not appear "promising" as a test of the 
efficacy of the project ^services* t 

During a ^preliminary Meeting with the principal, the basic ingre- 
dients of the fiQU program were explained* These included: 

9 Jthe use of s'problenwsolvipg process, including a needs 
assessment, problem statement and systematic solution. f 
selection'; 

„ • the 'emphasis on reading as ? a problem area; 

• m the us£ of the NWREL as a resource concerning appropri- 
ate research and development outcomes; # . { 

I 

* % the facilitating role of a linking agent, and of some 
minima>Tunds to be used at each school; and > 

t the research nature of the project, and the documents- * h 

tion requirements w * 
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Typically, the *next step was a * present at ion by the linker, district 
representative and principal to the ehtire school staff and a request for 
volunteers fo* the school task force. Through volunteer responses .and 
through special invitation by the principal, four or five teachers, along 
wikh the school reading aide (if one existed), joined witfi the principal 
t to* form the task force. In a. few cases, the district representative was 

an active participant* in all task force meetings. Usually the district f 
representative rarely attended meetings, relying on periodic updates from 
ipe linker and participating principals . 

Following a series of monthly^ task force meetings, usually with 
periodic sharing — both upward to the district level and downward to the 
entire school faculty and staff — a needs assessment was conducted by the task 
force members, and a problem'was identified. The program descriptions 
were then reviewed to determine whether any knwledge-base programs seemed to 
have potential for addressing the prioritized needs in the problem state- 
ment. "The methods used for this activity have varied among the linkers. 
At "times all the relevant description sheets (10-15) have been shared with 
* task force members and a group decision reached as to which ones to pursue 
further. In other instances the linker Has served as an initial scceener 
and has shared only the descriptions which were thought to have potential 
for addressing the defined problem (usually 3-5)." (Campbell, 1979) 

Following a review of the program descriptions, tdsk forces generally 
decided to investigate several programs further. The linker then submitted 
a request for the packet of materials* for each program in which the task 
force had expressed an interest. The materials yjere reviewed by the group, 4 
-and some type of action decision was made. Following this review, the . 
'packets of materials were returned to NWREL. 

Most of the program contained in the knowledge base were reviewed at 
'the schools. It should be noted, howq^r, that fewer, than !5 of the 59 
really caught the attention of the site?!* In terms of actual adoptions, 
the number was even smaller. There were several programs in the knowledge ~ 
9 b09e which have enjoyed regional and national attention, and~"these were the 
ones which also attracted interest within the NRC project. 

In several instances LEA task forces rejected all of the programs 
reviewed and requested further searching for programs or materials more 
appropriate for their schools. These requests basically followed two pat- 
terns. The most common was a general request to seek other programs designed *~ 
to address a particular problem. A second approach was to request NWfltL to 
investigate one or more specific programs about which task force members had 
already heard. In one or two cases, schools selected a product that was not 
approved by NWREL. Rather than not support the effort (as was origmglly 
anticipated), these schools were given permission to use project fends-^to 
*ipng as the school conducted some type of local validation. 

A serious time problem .plagued the special search .effort from the 
beginning. The NRC established*^ set of criteria which had to be met by any 
program to be incorporated into the knowledge base. Locating develop- 
, ers, obtaining materials, and convening a reading review panel was a time* 
consuming effort. Meanwhile, LEA task force members were ready to m6ke 
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decisis and were frustrated by the tinj^— lag , between their request for 
•further exploration and the delivery of /additional programs. 

* ^ * K 

The NRC project was/ designed to involve a variety of' groups- and 

individuals, as well as R&D products, as resources, with particular attention 

focused on colleges and universities. It was ^qsumed that local schools 

would benefit from opportunities to ^work with readihgf educators from higher 

education institution^ and would desire to do so. In>actual practice, there 

was much less interest on the fJart of the local, school people to work with 

college ok university people than had been anticipated.. What occurred 

instead was a consistent pattern of using program develbpers or Oaers of 

} progtams as consultants. These requests for consultant assistance related 

more-td ^adoption and implementation than to assessment or selection active 

ties. While the project received some criticism for this, it % must be noted 

that the project was-designed to allow LEAs to make such decisions, and the 

LEAs' choice was, generally, to request program people as consultants. 

During the third (and last) project year, the linkers slightly 
reduced their site-level. activity . At some sites, new problems were iden- 
tified and the process was repeated. A small number of new sites (1 or 2 per 
linker) had Ipeen added during the second year^J^ut they went through the 
entire process more rapidly and were also* winding down during the third 
year. The linkers* emphasis expanded to include more networking at the state 
level — both in response to NIE's interest, in institutionalization and in 
terms of their own need to findjiew jobs soon. 

At project termination in June 1979, all project contact with school 
sites ended. 

CURRENT STATUS OF THE KEY PROJECT COMPONENTS 

Institutionalization emerged *as an issue? of importance and caused 
particular problems for the NRC, which had always proclaimed itself to be a 
te*Tipo r3rE,jresearch project. In reviewing the institutionalization "status of 



the NRC,, the intent is not to be critical of the project, but rather to 
provide a basis for learning More about institutionalization of federally 
supported school improvement efforts at the local level. 

The project known >cfs the Nofthwest Reading Consortium disappeared* 
from the Hashinqton State Department of Education at the termination of 
federal funding. The department had intended to designate someone to respond 
to any NRC schools if they should, call and need help, but no one was assigned 
& (and, as far as is known, no schools have called). A a copy of the knowledge- 
base descriptions and all' of the project documentation, are archived in 
the state department as a "resource to the state." Some materials .were also 
duplicated in quantity and given to linkers for distribution to school "sites 
and other interested paroles. w * t - 

Reasons for the lack of visible continuation of project activities 
within the project host agency include the following: m 

• Unlike some federally supported projects in the state 
agency where some funds are used to complement state 
activities, few NRC funds were used within the* agency. 

46- 
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• Because of the multi-state nature of the project, the 
state* Superintendent felt ; M we could not direct any re- 
sources or interest to the project/*- t ♦ 

• At the time the NRC proposal was written,^it was not * 
an outgrowth of the state superintendent 's~priori ties; * 
thus, dts ties to the state agency were tenuous at the 

outset and remained undeveloped. . 

Since the second project director waS^t J. part of the 
civil service structure within tjie agency, institution- - 
alizing project le'amings and pracftice^ within the " 
' agency was limited, 

finally, there is % evidence that the Washington State Department 
of Education had some organizational problems. for example, half of the 
way through each two-year budget cycle, t the agency started to run out of 
k funds. This required emergency guidelines, suet as no new hiring and no 
. out-of-state travel (both of which impacted hea/ily on the NRC project). 
The agency f 8 first proposal to NIE for a State Capacity Building Grant 
was rejected, even though such funding* is relatively automatic, finally, 
the state was just changing over~<rom district bond support of local educa- 
tion to state support — increasing the legitimacy and need for state-directed 
supp9$t services in areas such as dissemination— yet the adtainist ration did 
not build on the experience available f rom_itie_NfULpro ject . 
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The management problems are, of course, in no way unique to the 
Washington State Department of Education. However, the host organization's 
difficulties in transferring expertise developed during thp RDU program to 
other SEA-sponsored activities were the most severe of the state-based 
projects. * . 

The state department did make use of the NRC project director to 
head the task' force for submission of a second State Capacity Building Grant 
proposal. This proposal was successful, and the NRC project director was 
offered the job to begin this state dissemination effort. He requested that 
the job report directly to an* associate superintendent (to minimize the 
problem faced by the NRC project), but th e request was refused. He therefore 
took a job with the linker host organization in Washington, working on a 
program for the gifted and taltntecj and fras since moved *nto a dean's posi- 
tion at a local university. After a year of lmp^ementatiqn, the State Capa- 
city Building Project in Washington showed little evidence of making any use 
of NRC strategies or findings. , s * , " m 

All other project offape staff also" left the agency by June, 30, 1979 
(project termination) except! for the evaluation director, who returned to 
the state agency as a regular employee^ working on migrant worker testing 
procedures. > 

• None of the four linker host organizations continued their roles at 
project termination, nor did the linkers stay on in other capacities. The 
Alaska linker moved to that state* a department of education, working on 
dissemination programs. The Idaho linker is currently employed as' a reading 
specialist in the Anchorage, Alaska school district. The Washington, linker 
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retired , as planned* v 7he Oregon linker became a part-time faculty men 
the University of 'Oregon and .a part-^ime consultant with the NWREL* Three of 
the hosC agency supervisors "stated that for the. linker role to continue, 
additional Funding would be necessary* Intensive work with a subset of 
districts did not justify the use of existing scarce resources* c The fourth 
host agency went out of 7 existence at the same tljra as the NRC project, making 
the continuation question moot* 1 

* • e * 

t 

Due to the regional nature of the NWREL's activities-.and its use of 
permanent staff members to worlc on the NRQ, NWREL was best able to use the 
RDU program for long-term gain*. In many ways, the NWREL was already 'looking 
for ways to expand* The NRC project was similar to the National Diffusion 
Network find the Regional Exchange Program, , allowing the NWREL jto creatively 
combine internal dissemination efforts synergistically to make^he best use 
of available fuOds* The fact that the Regional Exchange Knowledge Base took 
the same- form as the NftC knowledge base, and that state networks 'developed 
for the NRC were later incorporated into other lab activities, are .two 
examples of this synergistic activity. " , - # . 

The knowledge-base materials and the t regional technical assistance 
thrust of the NWREL resulting from the NRC project have been merged with the 
ongoing' Regional Exchange efforts in the lab* The staff of the NWREL .who 
worked on the NRC project have also become involved in the Regional Exchange* 
The NWREL .is also currently trying to capitalize on contact's generated 
through NRC with higher education agencies and institutions, pnd assess- 
ing means of more ef featively involving. them in the educational improvement 
proqess in the northwest* In fact, this merging of many aspects of the NRC 
project into ongoing., lab qptivaties represents an important form of institu- 
tionalization * 1 

o - * . - * 

x At the local school level, the effects of participation in the NRC 

project as perceived by teachers and principals were minimal. Most .task 
forces created for the problem-solving process in each participating school 
faded away witl> the close of the project and were not reconstituted for new 
problem-solving efforts* While most schools wil J? continue with the product 
adoptions that^ were initiated, no new product adoption^ are anticipated. 
In general, tfeach^rs did not believe that the prdblem-solving process 
u$ed in NRC activities was significantly different from what normally 
occurred in their schools, and they anticipated little impaction future 
problem-solving activities* * 
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On* the surface, th^ NRC wdJi a well-designed and well-managed project* 
The .members of the project typically demonstrated a thoughtful awareness 
of their own strengths and wpakndfees In the end, though, as , judged 
by many outcome criteria (e.g., institutionalization and client satisfac- 
tion),. the project wfe not an overwhelming success* However, we may also 
assess the value of tha NRC through the contributions it made tti the under- 
standing of school change, linking agents,, and networks. Since the NRC 
defined itself in terms of ita research objectives throughout the life of the 
project, the lqssbns about project management are particularly important, 
and there are many to be found* * . ' 
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Regionally" as an Approach to Networking 

The *NRC*yas tne only project that adopted the approach to networtg^g 
VK~ id Currently favored atrfhe National Inatitute of* Education; 9 rfcjiorr* 
alisnu* The NRC cas£ indicates some* of the difficulties of maintaining £ 
regional network whiph involves serious and equal collaboration among states* 
'While* it is oiearly inappropriate to use a single cas^to discredit an 
approach, it is 'Worth enumerating some of the dilemmas of regionalism reveal* 
Sd bv th^HRC: * ? ' * m 4 w • 

\* ' ' % + • * ! 

m * • Theije is reluctance within state, governments to commit . 
•* resources' to projects that operate outside of jptate * 

* boundaries* In many Cases this reluctance is compounded 
^ by stst^ travel and hiring regulations that make coop-' 

4 * eration difficult* * 

Regionalism was maintained (luring the first year throu 
a strong interpersonal network* However, it proved t6 
difficult "to sustain when "Using more iypical (interorgan 
izational) management strategies in the second and third 
■years. • * ■ „ „ 

s * * ■ • » _ 

m - Institutionalizing crps6-*state cooperative syst^rfts""may 
be extremely difficult,* 'at least if the fundang comes 
from contributions by the individual s^tes, each o£ + \ 

wfuch is'infcreasingly pressed to funtfexisting within- 

♦ stat^ serX^jLCe .programs.* ^ * . % 

Perhaps some* of the dilemmas associated with regionaJLism in the NRC might 
have been avoided if the host organization had been an independent regional 
group, sdch as the NWREL, rather £han* an uffice in the 'state government* 
Since regionalism of services was more consistent with t\}b overall, objectives 
of the NWREL, the program would have bfien synchronized with the organization, 
rather thgn working by itself* J * "X - 

However, it should be pointed out that the regional service approach 1 
adopted by the NWREL^ and other NIE-funded regional laboratories does not 
•(as did fte NRC) involve collaboration between states . j> Rather , regionalism 
' tends to be defined as the provi^£o^ + of services tormdividual states, 
located within a physical region. Crbss-state fertilization tends to take, 
place through the synthesis of ideas and activities among the service pro- 
viders (such as lab perj^rjhQl V£ >ar(d somewhat less frequently as a result 
of cfoss-state conferences."-. *f 

/ 




Turnover; Temporary Organftfetionft and Temporary leaders 



Ttipaomkz* tffi? prp^^fethj?pctors / was* an l&eue for several of the RDU 
projects (Ge<mfcit and, tne?NETWflRK had project director turnover, and both 
Micftigan'and Florida had staffing reconfigurations at the- top),. v Wbile 
turnove£ i3 a "normal; ^ritfcal event" in any tiffjanization, it is particularly 
problematic iq*a nd^. interorgan^ationaTS>etwor1i tor one founded initially 
on mterpei^onal tiesT* In the cade of *NRC, the replacement ofi^the FarsV 
directory with the evaluation director^already on at af^ must hcrfe appeared 
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eminently logibiM. However, little consideration was given to the mechanisms 
fof mterorganizational coordination that had been included in the project 
design, and to whether the competencies arM management preferences qf the 
second project director would match those of>the first... As was pointed out, 
the first project director was able to achieve regional , involvement due to 
her strong interpersonal ties with other Righc^to Read personnel. The second 
project director lacked these ties, and attempted to compensate with tighter 
and more formal central management of the project. H 

* • 

One of the curious features of the ROD program was the lack of 
attention at any level, including NIE, to the consequences Qf change in the 
project director, although as new organizations the projects vfere extremely 
sensitive to leadership shifts and capabilities. In the case of NRC the 
change was, at least in part, responsible for the lessening of Right to Read 
ylnvolvement , minimizing the potential for active integration among program 
^activ;ties in the four state departments, and creating a corresponding focus 
on project documentation and research and evaluation efforts.. We do not wish 
to judge the value of this change in focus, but merely point out that the 
change was unplanned and unanticipated at all levels. 

Temporary* Organizations in Permanent Organizations 

■ • -> • 

The unusual feature of the temporary organizations (projects) in the 
ROU progat^ was that it involve^ multiple sponsoring "hosts." Like several 
of the other projects, thete was an uneasy relationship in the NRC between 
the project structure and the permanent organizational structures. This 
relationship was made more difficult by the fact that the communications 
network it) the project focused on the relationship between project personnel 
t (interpersonal networks) and did not^jtypically include high levels of inter- 
action with other parties who were^not involved in designing or delivering 
NRC services (as mi^ht be the case' irv a more fojmal mterorganizational 
network). In particular, we have noted that relationships between the NRC 
project office and the other components of the Washington 'State Department of 
Education were low in intensity, and that the project made only a few (un- o 
successful) efforts to increase the closeness of this relationship. In 
addition, the relationship between^ the project and the host organizations 
ttyt housed the linkers was largely contractual. In neither of these cases ^ 
were the hosts sufficiently ir>volved to develop a sense of "local ownership" 
of the project; in fact, the few attempts that the linker hosts made to 
control the work of the linker met with negative reactions on the part of ihe ■ 
central office. , 

o • Th£re is, of course, a very thin line* between encouraging local 
ownership of network components, and co-optation of those components to the 
goals of the host. Because the NRC Was viewed as a "research" (i.e., demon- 
stration) project, the potential for co-optation was viewed as by far the 
qreatetfof -khe^two evils. However, the desire to maintain the "purity" of 
the NRC model clearly mitigated against the possibility of institutionaliza- 
tion at both the project office and linker host le^el. Only within thjp NWREL 
did the agendas of the permanent and temporary organizations mi\, and this 
mixing occurred despite the concerns expressed by the project director that 
the HRC funds were being diverted to goalarihat were only partially fitted tp 
those, of the project. tP> 
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m The main lesson that ipby be extrapolated from the NRC experience 
concerns the need to establish a better understanding of the various organi- 
zational goals and agendas, both at the beginning of the project' and at 
intervals throughput. The need to mesh the* goals of the temporary project 
organization* witly those of^the hosts lrjcreases as the desire for institu- 
tionalization becomes strongery but it is essential even in a pure demonstra- 
tion. If tKe match between temporary and permanent org anizat ion goals is 
not well understood by all parties, the potential for recurrent stress and 
misunderstandings is increased. - % 1 

Temporary Organizations and the Need for Support ^ 1 

^ Because the NRC was defined as a demonstration project that was 

weakly attached to its sponsoring hosts, the individuals within thp NRC were 
less able than those u\ other RDU projects to draw upon the resources of 
their host organizations for support* This was an issye for both the staff 
an the project office and the linkers, all of whom complained about feeling * 
isolated and oyt of communication. The problem of low affect and need for 
support was exacerbated by the turnover in -personnel, both in thfe project 
director's of fide and in the Idaho linker's office. The prQject lacked an 
adequate interpersonal support system for most of the first year and a Jialf, 
and therefore tested the linkers' capabilities to develop adequately v m their 
roles. The fact that three of the linkers were young and inexperienced in 
field-based roles increased the deleterious impact of the poor support 
System, No amount of formal training or written communication could compen- 
sate for the fact that the linkers had no one. to turn to easily for advice. 
The need for affpct in temporary, dispersed organizations has been extensive- 
ly discussed by Louis and Sieber (1979), and its importance is reaffirmed in 
this context. " ^ ^ 

SUMMARY * 

The NBC was among the .most* ambitious projects of the RDU program, • 
calling Tor The establishment of cooperative relationships among state 
governments apd independent organizations spread over a wide geographic 
area* Furthermore, the NRC was serious in its attempt to, develop an action- 
research program that would allow it to test the ef f icacy ; of linker roles and 
R&D products in local, schools. More than any of the other projects, the NRC 
represented an attempt to emphasize the demonstration goals of RDU, as 
opposed to the service delivery system. Because of this emphasis, the formal 
structure and goal^of the NRC changed less than any of the other RDU pro- 
jects 6ver the course of its thi;ee-year existence* While this permanence was 
an admirable attempt .to achieve perceived NIE and project objectives, the 
modest adaptations that were made in the project were not, in the long run> 
sufficient to allow it to irteet all of the stresses and strains both within 
the project structure and those which accrued as a result of changing ob- 
jectives within VdlE. There were some notable project successes within local 
schools (see, fjrf example, tjie case studies of Sunrise Elementary School and 
Galaxy High School in Louis, Kell and Chabotar, forthcoming), but overall the 
project made its greatest contributions as a demonstration project, rather 
than a? an enduring actiftn program* ' 
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CHAPTER 4 » • 

.T)C FLORIDA LINKAGE SYSTEM ■ _ 

INTRODUCTION . . 

In many Respects, the Florida RDU project can be seen as a success. 
Its design was perhaps the most ambitious of the RDU projects, coming closest 
to the original program concept Of "linkage" or networking, whereby a multi- 
plicity of organizations and specialized agencies would all provide them 
unique Services ty^schools in -need of help. *_£eefft-Jthe perspective of the 
Florida State Department of education in which it was located, the ROU 
-project was cleat ly intended to* address knotty policy issues that were 
mandated by the legislature, but difficult to implement, most particularly 
the development of dissemination stroctures and activities and an increase in 
the role of state universities and colleges in providing technical assistance 
to schools. Despite the fact that most of the participating schools had^not 
thosen to join the program*- they were "volunteered" by tfeir superinten- 
dents— *the project felr upon fertile soil. Its success is demonstrated, both 
by internal evaluation d&ta and by independent surveys of local school 
participants, who rated the services and , impacts "of^Jthe program very highly. 
Moreover, artifacts of the demonstration remain in evidence in the .state: 
booklets describing curticulcm products, produced under the program, are 
still, being circulated by the Florida Department of Educatign; the emphasis 
on training that was a mark of the program is fiemg implemented in a nunber 
of university settings. The Florida Linkage System, as* the project was 
called, still exists withiti the department in a newly created office which 
reports directly to the Bureau Chief the Public School Division, while 
other components 'or spinoffs from (he program reside elsewhere in the same 
Bureau. By any standards, the Florida project achieved significant impacts 
on .the hpst, clients and other agencies involved, in the project. 

Beside the evidences of a successful demonstration, however, lies 
another story, characterized by the disappointment of many of the significant 
actors involved with the project. In fact, among knowledgeable respondents 
in «the department of education, minimizing the project's impacts rather than 
touting its successes appears to be the norm. w Without^ in gny way discredit- 
ing the major achieve^ujpts of the Florida project, It is an under standing' of 
why the project did not, achieve jone of the objectives that it most vigorously 
sought — a permanent linkage system — that can best lllunmate the dilemmas 
involved in managing mterorgani^ationaT networks. 

* * * * * * * 

Two features of tfte Florida RDU project "emerge in accounting for the 
disappointment felt by major participants; First, there is a question of 
a balance between ambitious plans and organizational realities in demonstra- 
tion projects that ire intended to have an enduring impact. Like -the other 
ROU projects, the intent in Florida' was to test, through the^demonstration, a 
new system <?f delivering technical assistance and information services t^ 
schools. Its unique visioqj was, to stimulate and meld the efforts of institu- 
tions that had previously played limited service roles in relation to 
schools — namely universities and the department of education staff. In . 
addition, however, it hoped to put the new system into effect on a permanent* 
self-sustaining basis: In mar^ cases, the program planners and adrninistra* 
tors, at all levels appeared to have limited understanding of the resources 
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that would be needed to fully implement such a change^ much less* to convinc- 
ingly demonstrate its robustness to an often skeptical audience. In the end, 
the project was criticized because its vision was too sweeping, and the parte 
of tbe vision that were continued were informally connected members of the 
originally conceived whole* - ^ * 

In addition, a* theme of organizational leadership and tension per- 
meates the history of the implementation of the project. Ihe Florida pro- 
ject, unlike many demonstrations, had strong initial sponsorship in its host 
organization, as well as strong external support. Rather than getting "lost" 
in the bureaucracy, the project wis ^ sufficiently significant feature of 
educational activities in th& state that it engendered competition with other 
powerful elements of a the organization in which it wasUocated* An atmosphere 
of tension deflected attention from continuation both an the state department 

and various subcontracting agencies. ^ j 

* 

ORIGINS AND DESIGN OF THE FLORIDA RDU PROJECT 
^The Policy Context 




I The Florida project was proposed and implemented in a state context 
which "appeared- rape for a significant attempt to marry dissemination and 
school improvement* Florida has traditionally been a state of only modest 
educational resources. Major improvements in the 1960s came slowly because 
of the basically conservative nature of the population and the relatively 
low proportion of households with children. In a state whose growth stemmed 
from a burgeoning vacation and retirement industry, the development of 
services for children was not of the highest priority in many districts* 

A new period of concern for the quality of schooling has character- 
ized the Florida Department of Education since the early 1970s* This trend 
was reinforced by the appointment in 1975 of a new Commissioner of Educa- 
tion who emphasized the need for regionalization of educational policy and 
resources and who believed deeply in the importance of local initiative in 
problem solving* Shortly afterward, the state legislature passed an act 
inspired by the "accountability movement," the Program Audit and Account- 
ability Act* This 1976 act linked the notion that local schools were ac- 
countable for their students' performance with a problem-solving approach** 
It established an annual 20% "audit" of Florida districts to be conducted 
by the- staff of the Florida Department of Education* Schools found to be 
e ducat ipna 11 y ineffective would ^ be provided with technical assistance 
and referred to special improvement programs* It should be pointed out that 
this act, while very supportive of the "technical assistance and information 
for problem solving 1 ' approach espoused by RDU, was passed after the desitjn 
t of the Florida RDU project* Although the audit was cohgruent with project 
goals, it also posed a, possible challenge*, since some of its j unctions 
•overlapped with those of the project* As it turned out, implementation of 
the audit legislatiojg^carne too slowly to pause conflicts in the field, 
although, according to some, relatively low levels of coordination between 
the two efforts cheated conflicts between the iKXJ and audit activities within 
the department* , * 



*For a more extensive discussion of th6 legislative and policy^ 
context, and design history, see McCutchan, 1980* * ^ 
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The Florida Dissemination Context: StrOetures and Activities ' 

* The networking and linkage "concepts underlying the RDU projects were 

already embedded^ Florida's educational -structure, in theory if not typi- 
cally in practiceT^sA legislative act of 1973 established a statewide system 
i\f Teacher Education Centers, or "TECs, whose pr unary purpose was the coordi- 
* nation of resources among universities,, school districts and teachers in 
preservic'e and mservice education programs* A TEC was set up to serve one 
or more of Florida's school districts, and its operation was partially 

, directed by one or more colleges and, universities located within the catch- 
ment area* School districts provided facilities and some of the staff for 
TECs (most of which were minimally staffed}. The state contributed five 
dollars per student to districts for mservice training, and at least three, 
dollars of that had to be spent thougb'the TEC* This funding level repre- 
sented the most ambitious " state-based support system for mservice in the 
country* * Colleges and universities wfcre required to contribute to TEC 
~ activities, although the mechanisms for involvement were not ^clearly de<- 
r * lineated* 

In fact, the TECs served as the one impetus for Florida's response to 
^ the RDU Request for Proposals* Iq. the sprlfig\{)f 1975 a staff member from 
*~the National Institute of Education informed the^ctiuncil' pf TEC directors 
about the upcoming RF»P* The directors decided as a group, to respond, and 
initially planned to be the "host'*" However, during the'process of writing 
the proposal it was determined that the council could not contract with NIE 
because it was not a* legal agency. Since no single TEC could represent the 
group without causing friction, it was decided that the Florida Department of 
Education, which had offered to support the proposal, should become the 
offerer and direct the proposal effort. * ~ 

The .department wa^ capable of taking on this task on relatively 
' short notice because it too had been preparing for major e Watts in dissem- 

ination* In August 19?5 the Office of Dissemination and Diffusion (000} 
was established in the jJepartmeqt under the control of the Associate Deputy^ 
Commissioner for Educational Management. ^Phe Associate Deputy Commissioner , 
described the function of the ODD- as the coordination of seyeral existing > 
dissemination and diffusion functions wi thirty the department* Re stated that 
the purpose of dissemination and diffusion was to aid in making schools the 
centers of educational problem solving* The 000 was also designee to prepare 
the department 'for participation in the National' Institute of Education's RDU 
program, which was anticipated to emerge within the near future* 

• The 0OO had a solid basis' on wtvich to plan* In the early 1970s, 
Florida State University had developed a model for an assessment and dif- 
fusion, system* During 1973-74, a staff member of the departments Bureau 
of Research and Information, who was later to become the director of the 
Office of Dissemination and Diffusion, developed still another model for the 
diffusion of validated products and practices developed with federal sup- 
port* When ODD was established irt Auoust 1975, the director invited repre- , 
sentatives from school districts, unirer-sities, TECs, and various divisions 
within the department^ to a conference for the purpose of designing a dis- 
semination/ diffusion model for 000* The conference, held in September 1975, 
examined these and other diffusion models* The cfirector of 000 then develop- 
ed a model using the TECs as the Intermediate Service Agencies* This model, 
* ' % 

* 
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generally approved of by the TEC directors, was further refined during a 
"Working .Forum an DisseminaUon/Dif fusiofi"- attended by many of the part'ici- 
pants in the opening conference* The result was the Florida Linkage System 
(FLS), which became the basis for the RDU project* The extended creation and 
modification of FLS indicates thaVa linkage system fot research and develop- 
ment utilizatidh had been of considerable interest to certain staff members 
in the department and TECs well before the RDU project existed* 

Finally, Florida was already^ operating another NlE-funded dissemi- 
nation program. In response to an RFP under NIE's State Capacity Building 
Grant Program, the ODD proposed the creation of the Florida Resources 
in Education Exchange (FREEJ, whose purpose was to enhance the departments 
capacity to provide information needed for user problem-solving activities* 
The director of ODD, who prepared both the proposal for FREE and RDU classi- 
fied FREE &s focusing on material resources while FLS focused on human 
resources. In her design, FREE pas intended as a component of FLS, and would 
provide MD data for use in the schools; she viewed the two as an integrated 
program* , 

# 

The Initial Design: Ambitiou s Goals an d*Tfe nplex Structures 

' r 3 

The Florida proposal was written largely* by the director of ODD 
and other associates from the Florida Department of Education, together with 
two professors from Florida State University. » Based on the newly created 
structure, the proposal provided a very bare skeleton with regard to the 
operations of the program* Nevertheless, the goals and "the structures of the 
emerging d£Tnonstrstion remained almost constant throughout its 36-month life, 
affected neither by major staff turnover nor by structural realignments* 



* 

The proposal contained six major objectives for the RDU project: 

o to improve basic readin^^nd language skills of stu- 
dents from kindergarten through grade* six in selected 
Florida schodls; 

o to increase the frequency and effectiveness of needs 
an^ problem identification at the local school level;* 

J ' - 

o to provide a system for responding to locally ldenti- 

k fied needs and for increasing awareness and knowledge , 

of existing R&D outcomes; 

o to increase the awareness of local school personnel % 
about existing* proven R&D ^programs, products* 'and 
practices; 

o to increase the utilization of R&D outcomes in solving 
ltodally identified problems; and , 

o to integrate the services of Florida's educational agen- 
cies to sustain and support utilization of R&D outcomes 
at the local school level* 

One aspect of the Florida RDU project's goal structure which sep- 
arated it from most of the other projects was* its initial commitment to the 
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ultimate institutionalization of tHb FLS upon which the project was based* 
Institutionalization was not •explicitly written into the prpposal, but it 
was strongly implied in descriptions of many aspects of the project. For 
example, the proposal stated that "the project can provide the rew Depart- 
ment of Education Office of Dissemination/Diffusion with s the system and 
stimulus it needs to integrate and focus the many existing capabilities in 
Florida on R&D utilization 1 ' (pp. 11 & iii). Providing 00D with a system of 
operation is certainly a form of lnstitutipnalizatiorv. .The Cact that "the 
organizational structure to successfully liriplement this project will fit 
well anto Florida's existing agency interaction *patterh v . (and) key person- 
nel are already members of Florida's Department of Education" Cp. v) further 
suggest that the designers of the project expected that it would meld on a 
permanent basis with other department activities. >lost of all, the project 
Was ^based on the Florida Linkage System, which had been developed with much 
effort by many individuals in the department, TECs, and universities. < • 
* ■ 

According to the project director, FLS v/as- not\ intended only as a 
demonstration which woul*d stimulate other organizations to^take on its 
functions} it was intended to be a permanent entity in the Florida education 
system. Her belief in the enduring importance of FLS activities was confirm- 
ed by some in the department of education, who urged the proposal team # to 
focus on adding "another building block in our plan" (Mcfcutchan, p. 53). 
. However, others involved in the project and sonje Senior staff members in the 
^department do not agree. They state that the project a demonstration or 
research effort whicji ceased when the federal funding ended. The reasons for 
this disagreement will be dealt with in a later section of this chapter. 
However, it is appropriate to point out that institutionalization, though a 
significant goal in the minds of those who wrote the proposal and directed 
the project, was not planned in any detail at the outset of the project. 

The JiDU droject which was proposed was based on^five functions of 
the Florida' Linkage System, displayed in Figure 4-1.. These five functional 
subsystems were not intended to correspond directly with different organ- 
izational responsibilities within the system. Rather, the functional sub- 
systems involved multiple organizations working together to achieve the 
stated purposes. The formal organization chart, which is useful to illu- 
minate issues related to the management of interorgamzational networks, 
ltf exhibited in Figure 4-2. Each of the organizational rfcles will be briefly 
described below. 

Florida Department of Education . Management of the RDU project was 
specified in the proposal as coming from the Office of Dissemination and 
Diffusion, with the ODD director serving as the project directory She would 
be assisted by an associate director for management and evaluation. The 
proposal gave the project director the responsibility for "the integration of 
all operational components of the project. ..the preparation of all reports 
and deliverables... and the liaison with NIE" (p. 126). The Associate 
Director for Management and Evaluation was given "a key role in the facili- 
tation of communication between the Teacher Education Centers'* and the ODD 
units.. The Associate Deputy Commissioner for Educational Management, who was 
in many ways the mentor of the project, was the senior staff member of the 
department to whom the project would report. • 



Figure 4-1 
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Figure 4-2 

STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS 8F THE FLORIOA RDU PR03ECT 
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The project director, who. holds a Ph:t>. in philosophy, had been on 
the department's staff for several* years* A dynamic and visionary planner, 
she was the primary force m the ^designing of -the Florida Linkage System and 
placed a high priority qn spreading FLS throughout the state.^ She had 
confidence m \he effectiveness of FLS, in part because of its being "re- 
search-based* 11 The projett director stated that participation in the 
project by other agencies and divisions of the department of education wbs of 
importance to her . Indeeji, representatives of these other agencies and 
divisions were invited # to' participate in planning conferences and "advisory 
councils and she made active efforts to, involve DOE consultants in FLS 
training and service, delivery structures* However, the project director's 
relationship with several significant department staff members did ntit, always 
go smoothly. For example, the Deputy Director for Program Serviced of the 
Division of Public Schools (which took charge of FLS wherw the ROU project 
ended) has remarked that "she was always making a presentation of the way it r 
will be, never engaging in a dialogue." The project director, on the other 
hand, felt that her efforts to encour ags-^p3>ticipation ,were frequently 
rebuffed, and that her access to other department members was limited.* 
Most of the people involved in the project andj^department staff members 
agreed that th&. project had some "public relations" problems, which were 
often beyond the\ontr.ol of the ODD, and reflected snore deep seated conflicts 
and divisions at higher levels in the agency* 

The Associate Director for Management and Evaluation was a woman Jrom 
the southern United States who was selected for her managerial abilities** 
She had management responsibility for the entire program, while s the project 
director retained conceptual coordination arid planning responsibility , in 
addition to her overall divisional management task* A graduate student worked 
part-time with the associate director, and the project had a full-t-wie 
secretary. No specific descriptions of the roles of the director and asso- 
ciate director were given' in ihe proposal, and once the project commenced), 
there was some continuing confusion as to their specific responsibilities. 
Much of this, confusion revolved around the degree to which the division of 
labor between the two was a hierarchical or a functional one. As the project 
^evolved, tne Associate Director did take on most day-to-day responsibility 
for management of relationships with subcontractors, field agents** and 
sites. • 

• \ • 

Oversight of the entire project was to be provided by a Policy 
Advisory Council. The council had 17 members, £ll from within the state. 
These were composed primarily of potential "stakeholders," mcludiog^school 
board members, representatives from school districts and individual schools, 
parent and teacher organizations, state legislative bodies, state universi- 
ties, TECs, and the department of education. The one representative appoint- 
ed from the state department was the Supervisor of Early Childhood and Ele- 
mentary. Education in the 6ivision of Public Schools, which was responsible 
for program audits, and school accountability.) This supervisor was appointed 
because her responsibilities included the administration, of the accountability 



*The project director's view is confirmed by McCutchan (1980), who 

states that there was an "observable detatchment among DOE administrators" 

{p. 155) * ' • 

• • • 

**Field agents* in the project were known as "linkers." 
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program in the elementary schools that were used as "test"-" sites in FLS. 
This minimal representation of key department parties may have reflect- 
ed lack of support or conflict between the Division of Public Schools and 
other divisions within the state department, but was viewed — at least in 
retrospect — with enormou^ suspicion by various agency officials. On the^ 
whole, many" of 'those whose own interests were affected by the ROU project 
felt that they'tiad been ignored by the project. As one senior person in the 
department commented, "The project director did a great job with the project 
itself, but you have to sell what you are doing to other bureaucrats, and she 
never did that." The Rroject management, tiqwe.ver, indicated that they found 
it very difficult to "sell" the project to d^W^sion chiefs who believed that'' 
the program should have been placed under their^junsdiction in the first* 
place. 

University Involvement . The Florida project was unique in its 
attempt to involve universities at all level£ "in the structure and func- 
AJLpnmg of* the system. Rather than developing a marginal role for univer- 
sities (such as "synthesis of the research literature, papers" or ad hoc 
consulting/, the Florida Linkage System was baded on heavy university in- 
volvement. Thrfee major components m' the organization char t jef iected 
university involvement: training development; operation of the knowledge 
base; and participation of university consultants in direct service to 
schools. > 

The proposal s^ongly emphasized that FLS was a process, and that 
it required extensive training in needs assessment and selection and imple- 
mentation of solutions: v * . 

FLS is built on the assumption that Uie diffusion of 
solutions to identified educational problems is a con- 
tinuous, cyclical process leading from the user's per- 
ception of a need, thrdugh the incorporation of a - 
solution into the user's system, to the documentation " * » 

- of the process, (p. 34) * v 

The emphasis on training was reflected in a subcontract to the University of 
Florida in Gainesville to operate a major project component: the Diffusion 
and Training Unit (DTUJ. m The professor who directed these ftiictions was a 
widely-known expert m teacher training. Hisibackgraund was in organization- 
al development, and he had wide knowledge of the materials produced by the 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory . A jbfe viewed the Florida RDU project 
as an opportunity t>o develop £nd package ^aterial^ that would be of use to 
the trairting of local change^ agen^ fo%many , years after the project. Since 
the teaming unites headquarters were at some distance from the project 
office, it retained considerable autonomy. A Diffusion Review Panel of 
five - national experts in Communications or teacher education provided guid- 
ance to this unit. * - 

The role of the DTU was to tram local school staff members as 
change agents ( facilitators^ , orient the school district personnel, organ- 
ize a network of consultants to contribute to FLS, help the schools imple- 0 
merit solutions, arid assist the knowledge-base personnel in developing 
improved awareness of R&D products utilization strategic?. This defi- 
nition of activities fell considerably short of the-preferenc^s of the unit's 
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director, who Jbelieved that training was a key to achieving jthe organization- 
al and role changes implicit in the Florida proposal . * 

At the begipmng of the projepty the director of the unit attempted 
to persuadfe the Project Advisory Council that extensive teaming was required 
/or external ^frange agents (linkers and uni^Srs^ty consultants) to enable 
them to und6?stanck the specific situation in ; each school and to provide 
Appropriate assistance in needs assessment , solution selection and implemen- 
tation procedures* He expressed doubts that the ^proposed strategy, of 
providing most of the training directly to school personnel would result in 
long-term- payoffs. The request for additional training resources # to provide 
specialized training for the, external change agents was initially m turned 
down, artd it wab not until the RDU project was nearly at an end that the 
project director was able to find funding to provide a small group of JL5 
university professors and TEC personnel with^E raining to help them become 
more useful in providing technical assistance to schools . 

The debate over who should receive training was only One of many 
disagreements that cCcbfcfed between the tr.aining unit and the central project 
management. In particular , th^jce was conflict Oetween the project director 
and the unit director over the substance *of training. The unit di£t?fctor, a 
widely recognized expert in training, had firm ideas about the components of 
a" successful training program. These ideas typically did not conform to.'the 
equally firm views of the project director. The unit director described the 
disagreement as a conflict between the project directgr's conviction that 
rationally planned systems would function rationally in practice and jus own 
belief that "when you work in a school building, you have' to, work with the 
.people who are there and start by following their agenda. ", "[he project 
director, on the other hand, described the disagreement as an opposition 
between her own 4 (and the Diffusion Review Panel's) preference for skills 
trailing, and the DTU % preference "for broader "organization development" 
training, The project director responded to the conflict by commissioning 
several external reviews of the training program and materials, which she 
believed that she fully responded 'to. The disagreements, however, became so 
pronounced that at times the project director asked the associate director to 
carry out all communication with the training unit. 

A second subcontract pas let to Florida State University, in this 
case to pursue »a second majbr activity of the project: the development and 
operation of a knowledge 'base. This component of the project, which was 
directed by one of the nation's foremost curnculun experts, was originally 
called the Solution Services Unit, although its title was soon changed to 
Options from Research and Development, presumably to reduce the impression 
that "a solution," rather than a range qf possible solutions, would be 
provided to client schools. ^ • 

The options, unit was to develop a resource base of R&D products in 
basic skills, prepare descriptions of. these products, search for R&D , pro- 
ducts in response to requests, review and demonstrate specific products, and 
provide technical assistance and consultant experts to schools involved in 
the project. A solution review panel associated wxth the options unit 
included foOr in-state elementary reading and mathematics specialists and ^ 
two California-based professors m^ducation and communications. 
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Orm > feature of these-otflo major subcontracts lfc important to note, 
for„U refljGfl\s tho significance ,plaped upon vie r !politxcs ft of university, 
juivolveiaent^n the project* *he 6ng>nal proposal called for both the 
t^aifung and options services* to be subcontracted to ^Florida StatdL How* 
ev*jt,'. because the *other major state university, located inr GaineeviHe,, 
wasJa strong c&npetitor * with Florida St^te, early in the /implementation 
,of the* project it wa§ decided to involve the University of Flor^a as well. 

University .involvement was not limited, however', to' the Wi^ajor 
subcontracts- for training and knowledge-base development. Much gg>pftasis 
j*as placed in the prwosal on the participation of univejsity consultants 
m direct .contact with schools* This Was in accord with the movement in 
Florida to generate mure collaboration between ^schoo^s and UTUver sities* 
It-was never made clear in the proposal, hdwever, .exactly hojy the. roles of 
thfe university consultants and tfthers would, be coordinated.. The Huestion 
of providing incentive^ for the. university pfofessors 1 to paDticipate was 
alsc not addressed.* # / - * ■ *».,*- 

* • * * 

However, despite the ambiguity of the coles thfff* university consul- 
tants #;uld play, the proposal placed considerable, emphasis upon the pairing 
Sf^ uqiv^rsities with project catchment areas. Six major universities were" 
rented i« the proposal las providing services to dne^ or more^of the partici- 
pating districts. These universities were nrtnmated largMy^on the Basis of 
their state-mandated affiliations with the district Teacher. Education Cen- 
ters. Under the proposed implementation of the Florida Linkage System, jeach 
university listed,, in Figure 4-3 could supply technical assistance where 
appropriate to each ^school site in the TECS they served. *Ihe *TEC could act 
as r the linkage agent, identifying the i appropriate university consultant 3<*d 
^arranging for that person to come tu the school .site and provide technical , 
3ssjstance. The project plan did "not, however, provide, a structure for 
incentives and rewards for university consultants to participate in the 
program. tfithbut these incentives or reward^, participation by university 
consultants turned out to<be difficult to arrange. This was to create a 
substantial problem as the project evolved, leading to comparatively little 
and often not especially successful participation by university personnel. 
* 

+ f Teacher Education Centers (TECs) . A* total of eight TECs (out of 14 
in the state] participated m the project. The project was designed in two 
phases to dUow for a more gradual startup." In the initial year , ,five^ TECs 
were to be involved, with Uie remaining three TECs joining in the second'' 
year. * The TEC^nommated in the proposal were chosen in order to, ensure 
geographic diversity and differences in population density. The department 
chose TECs on the basis of a questionnaire sent to all TECs,, which asked for 
information abput their interest, current ^activities', and capabilities Tor' 
implementing, evaluating and maintaining the RDU activities both during and 
after federal funding- * - < 

I ■ f 

The final jriix of TECs included* four smg'/e-district TECs, two m 
the southern part*/f the: tftate and two in the north, and four ^myltx-district 
TECs, again -equally divided between the Southern and northern parts of the 



♦Thisr problem goes far ixeyond the scope of .the project. 



Figure 4-3* 

PARTICIPATING TECs AND AFFILIATED UNIVERSITIES** 
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*Comraunrity colleges afPilipted with each TEC are not 

identified here* Their invo'lvemeiUin teacher center ac- 
tivities for the RDLh project, has been virtually nonexistent. 
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state. (See Figures 4*3 and 4-5 fofc a list of the TECs involved, and Figure 
4-4 for their geographic location.; The TECs serving a single district 
tended to be very small staff units in the central offices of the school 
district. The TECs serving multi-district catchment areas were generally 
more independent of the school district administrations and employed larger 
staffs. 

Each TEC employed a formal linker to*work for the ROD project on a 
full-time basis during the first year. The proposal intended to have the 
TECs engage ih cost-sharing by paying for v half of the .linker's salary dur- 
ing the second year, and three-quarters dutmg the third year, assuming full 
costs by the end of the project. This intent,- however, was not carried out 
by the TECs, and the department negotiated changes in their budget to allow 
them to support the linkers on a full-time basis at most of the TECs during 
the third year. 



TECs were to.be both linkage agencies and providers of support 
services.. The TEC in the school district where the participating school was 
located woul^d provide a linker to train the school staff in problem identi- 
fication and offer technical assistance in solution selection. The TEC 
linkage agent woJld also obtain consultants from universities when needed. 
Once the problem had been identified, the information processing subsystem 
would produce a set of suitable solutions from which ^he site staff would 
choose what it believed,* to be most appropriate in their setting. The linker 
and university consultants could also- aid the school-based change agents, 
or site facilitators, lru introducing the R&D product to the school, training 
the staff in its utilization, and arranging for the evaluation of its ef- 
fectiveness. 

Linkers were hired br the TECs specifically for the new position: 
none of the linkers bad beey previously employed as staff members prior to 
the beginning of the ROU program. Hiring methods differed between TECa& 
Some advertised the position, while mothers the TEC director simply ap- 
pointed a known (presumably qualified) candidate. ^In._ alls cases, liri 
appointments had to be reviewed by the "TEC advisory council, which w 
composed of representatives fxom the associated universities, teachers 
local administrators. Linkers tended to report ^rectly to the TEC direct 
, -r 

Initially it had been hoped that several of the linkers would bi 
associated with universities, such as professors ot^^ea^e. In fact, becaus 
of the very short startup time allowed by NIE, only one of the linkers wad 
a**uruversity professor, while the others had varying amounts of experience 
ranging from a few years of classroom teaching, to some background as a 
curriculum or reading specialist. m ' . . 

Respite the facts that the initial impetus for the Florida project 
had come from the TECs and they were expected to play a substantial coordi- 
nating role, the specific functions to be performed by TECs and the linkers 
were poorly defined, both in the proposal and to some extent throughout the 
project^ This situation created tension between the TEC directors and the 
^ Office of Dissemination and Diffusion within the department .of education. 
* Some of the TEC directors felt that they had emerged from the project with 
new obligations, but with little visibility and credit for the success of the 
project. This tension was exacerbated by the fact that only about 32% of the, 
1.16 million dollar budget was allocated for direct services to schools such 
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as site facilitator training and support Tor TEC linkers and university 
« consultants* This was contrary to what bad been expected, by many TEC direc- 
tors who had been involved in the otigmhl desigp of the Florida Link- 
age .System in anticipation of the R&D Utilization project* Several of them 
have said that they believed that a much larger percentage of the. budget 
would 1 be allocated to the TECs for staff support and school site activities* 

Schools and facilitators * In Phase I, 20 B elementary schools Were 
selected by the superintendents and the TEC directors in the districts 
participating in the project* The selection of school sites in the project 
was designed to be based on the presence of students who were deficient in 
basic skills and who also represented a cross section of Florida's student 
population* Although some of the selected scjioolg also demonstrated an 
interest in participation in the RDU project, others were directed by the 
district superintendent to participate, even though they were not interested 
iq "doing so* Two of the 20 schools in Phase 1 aftpped out of the project 
before ltp completion as a result of events in the school district not 
directly related to the project. .All nine of the school sites which joined 
the project, in Phase II completed a full probleflHsolving cycle during the 
project* This brings to 27 the nuftber of schools that participated in th£ c 
project through to the end of Phase III (the third year)* (See Figure 4-5, 
for a lilting of these schools*) - 

One of the distinctive features of the Florida ROU project was the 
active participation of at least one, and generally three, "site facilita- 
tors*" These were teachers directly *mvol ved«4.n the areas where the problems 
existed and the R&D products would be utilized* The principal oi~"Doother 
administrator was also often,, a member of the jsite facilitator team* \ The 
facilitator s- did not have the entire responsibility for the local project* 
In general^ during the three-year project the entire faculty inmost/of the 
participating schools was involved in the decisionmaking process* 

Evaluation and research * As in other static with ROU projfc£ts, the 
Florida project staff Ijpd a very vague notion of what the research com- 
ponent of ar^ action-research project meant* In tne original proposal, ,a 
separate ev aluatiorty subcontract was^to be negotiat^d--«rUTvhe Far West 
Laboratory, a non-profit educatipnal R&D agency in San Frariclsco* The 
proposal stated thatl "although tfcus Selection runs counter/ to \a general 
preferer^ce to developvanjK use in-stat£ capabilities, this [preference was 
outweighed by Far West Caborato^ ' s record in performing research^, iJevelop/ 
ment, evaluation and technical^ assistance in tbe entire range activities 
to be undertaken an .the pxoposed Florida R&D Utilization program* 11 yfpp* 
74-75) An Evaluation Review Panel, composed of in- and out-of-state con- 
sultants', would review the evaluation activities* The Associate Director for 
Management and Evaluation would be the person at ODD entirely responsible for 
the* coordination* of all program evaluations* This subcontract was .in effect 
for only a year, at which point the Far West activities were replaced by the 
hiring of an independent consultant (recommended by Far West) to prepare a 
case study/evaluation of the project* Another contract was 'signed with 8 
professor to, prepare the case studies of individual sites and linkers that 
were required by NIE of all the projects* Given the preference for the use 4 
of m-state resources, an additional subcontract was negotiated with the 
Educational Research and Evaluation Program at Florida State University 
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Figure 4-5* -_ 
PARTICIPATING TECs AND THEIR SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



PHASE TEACHER EDUCATION 

CENTER (TEG^wr 



SCHOOL DISTRICT 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
CGMPLETUJG PROJECT 



. I 


Leon County TEC 
(Tallahassee) 


Leon County 


Bond 

Caroline Brevard 

L-cuiitiiru ncSoDN 


• 


PATC (Pardiandle 


Pa thrift in PmiTihv 


Rl ni Q^Awn 


(August 
1976 to 
v June -1979) 


Area Education 
Cooperative) TEC 
(Chip ley) * 


Gulf Cnuntv 


rULL f JUC 


.Tflrl^<mn Pnunfrv 


Graceville 


*• 




Washington tounty 


Vernon 


Polk County TEC 
(Bartow) - 


Polk County 

0 * 


Polk Avenue^ 
Roche lie 


• 


Sarasota County 

TEC 
(Sarasota) 


Sarasota County 


Booker-Bay Haven N 
Gocio m 
Tuttle 


• 


Southwest Florida 


Charlotte County 


East 




TEC 

(SWFTEC) 
(Fort- Heyers) 


OeSoto County 


« 

Nocatee 




Glades County 


Moore Haven 




Hendry County 


Clewiston 




■ 


Lee County 


Heights 


II 


Bay County TEC 
(Panama City) 


Bay County 


Callaway 
Cove 

Southport 


(August 
1977 to 
June 1979) 


Okaloosa County 
TEC 

(Fort Walton) 


« Okaloosa County 

m 


Florosa 
Mary Estljer 
Southside 


• 


Tri-County TEC 


Hardee County 


Zolfo M 




(Sebring) 


Hiqhlands County 


Avon Park 






Okeechobee County • 


pkeechobee South 



*From KcCutchan,' 1980. 
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to conduct an impact assesstaept of the project. The associate director 
continued to be officially responsible for evaluation, and supervised all of 
these research activities* Overall* the Florida project received one of the 
rost extensive external' evaluations of any of the projects. 

DELIVERING SERVICES TO SCHOOLS: THE NETWORK IN OPERATION 

Initial School .Site Involvement in the Project 

During th§ first few months of the project, the school sites were 
given jittle guidance as to the purpose and the components of the Florida 
Linkage System. An introductory confe&nce was held by the training unit for 
site facilitators and* linkers early in October 1976, but it failed to clarify 
the project in most participants' miffcs. In several TECs, the linkers did 
not take on their roles until as late as, December 1976. During the first few 
months of the project, site facilitators and administrators held meetings 
that were more concerned with trying lo gam an understanding of FLS rather 
than with discussing what they would do to address the identified problem in 
the school site. At the project-managemeht level, the advisory $nd review 
panels were organized and asked for suggestions in implementing the project. 
The options unit was perhaps the most productive of the project components 
during the opening stages* It was collecting R&D products in basic skills as 
well as organizing a system for performing data searches in response to 
school requests* 

The initial involvement of schools that joined the project in Phase 
II was generally, more rapid, and organized, witn the schools gaming from 
Phase I participants a clearer* understanding of what to expect fron FLS 
'before ^t began* 

v. 

Training for Sites 

, n 

The booklet, A Description of the Florida Lif^ge System Training 
Program , wrifrffin hy the, DT1I director and thft assistant director of the^ 
train>ffg unit, described the overall training program as placing -emphasis on 
"communication techniques, data gathering, problem analysis, decision making, 
gcral identification and ^adapting solutions to a school's own situation* ***ff 
central purpose of the training is to enable participants* to become more 
effective group members." (p* 1) 

The first substantial training session in /he project occurred in 
January 1977 in Orlando, Florida. Orlando was chosen because of its ceh-' 
tral location and becausg it would remove the participating site facilita- 
tors from the immediate environment of their schpols. A similar training 
session was held in August 1977* at the beginmng of Phase II for site 

facilitators and linkers connected with the newly participating schools* 

■ >* 

The week-long training session focused oo teams consisting of site 
facilitators, site administrators, and TEC linkers. In addition, approxi- 
mately 25 university, consultants and staff members- of the department of 
education's' Division of Public Schools attended the training session. 

A training unit*- report on the sessions concluded that the partici- 
pants had regarded the training as potentially quite useful and intended to 
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apply on-site the ^processes they had learned at this "Workshop on Facili- 
tating and Linking. " 'Members of the Diffusion Review Panel also gave • the 
training sessions a relatively positive rating. The > Associate Director for 
Management and Evaluation has said that the training sessions were valuable h 
but that the training unit idid not perform the follow-up investigation and 
trailing which had been agreed on at the beginning of the project f 

In addition, the linkers who attended tHe workshops were v generally 

pleased with the quality and appr opr 1 ateness 'of the training that they 

received, despite the fact that it was not tailored specifically td meet 
their needs. Florida linkers reported higher levels of overall satisfaction 
with training than did those from other projects that trained linkers sepa- 
rately. In addition, the Florida linkers reported the highest level of 
satisfaction with the amount of framing received (Spencer and Louis, 1980, 
p. 34). This finding supports the project director's contention that sepa- 
rate linker training was not necessary, even though the current wisdom at the 
time the project was <Jesigned suggested otherwise. 

Tfie Problem Solving Process 

Problem identification . The problem identif icat ion process tended 
to be somewhat njore centralized in the Florida project than in most of the 
other RDU projects, which placed heavy emphasis upon broad needs assessments 
or other participatory techniques. The primary individuals involved in 
problem identification were the TEC pinker and the site facilitators. At 
some sites school administrators wej-e involved; at others university consul- 
tants and, or project management staff also participated. In more than a few 
of the school sites, the "problem* 1 in basic skills instruction had been 
identified and a solution tentatively chosen before the RDU project began. 
. In these schools, the problem identification process was largely a formality 
to justify the school's participation in the project. * * ^ 

Solution search and selection ; Once the problem had been identified} 
the site facilitators and the linker would submit, at least one request for a 
solution search to the options unit. The response, given to the linker who 
passed it on to the site facilitators or entire site faculty and administra- 
tion, was usually produced in two or three weeks. The response included a 
written review of the identified problem and'a description of the available* 
R&D solutions. The* package also often included samples of the recommended 
solutions and names of suppliers and in-state school users. University 
consultants were more, active in aiding the school staff in selecting solu- 
tions than in any other aspect of the program. When attempting to evaluate 
the solutions gathered in the search, site facilitators or administrators 
would often contact a university professor whom they learned was acquainted 
with the product. They requested that he or she come to the school, describe 
the product, and help analyze its applicability Professors responded to 
these requests fairly frequently, probably because they required at most* one 
' day to present their expertise on a spefcific ^subject. 

One third of the school sites selected a solution which had not, been 
provided by the options onit. In somd cases, several teachers in the schooi 
,wefe familiar with such a product and preferred it to those recommended by 
* the options unit. 



The flonda project was one of the few that allowed, but attempted to 
control the selection of non-validated or approved products. In one instance, 
a 1 school site was actually discontinued because it insisted on adopting a 
product that the options unit claimed was not approved. .However, in most 
instances school sites wfere encouraged to adopt another approved product, 
either in place of the one 'they preferred, or in addition to it. 

« * 

One of the surprising features of the Florida project was the degree 
to which schools tended to adopt similar, products. Six R&D products in basic 
skills were selected by 14 school sites as their only solution, and by ten 
additional sites as one of. a combination of new programs to be implemented. 
The most popular adopted products included: 

t Wisconsin Design (reading); 

. ° % t Project MARC (reading); 

t Open Court (reading);* 

• Breva/d County LAM? Imath); \ % 



SRA (math); and 
SRA (reading) 



It should be emphasized that, while all of thesi products had passed through 
the 'option unitls review procedures, official "felidation" by such groups as 
the NIE/OE Joint Dissemination Review Panel was not a criterion for reconJften- 
dation by the options unit and did not appear to be a matter of concern to 
the site staffT* /Over three-quarters of the adoptions xn Flojida involved 
products that had \*ot passed through a federally sponsored validation proce- 
dure. \ *" 

* Solution implementation . In many schools, the implementation of the 
solution, once it had been selected, was aided by representatives of the 
product developer or by in-state school personnel who had > experience in using 
it. The linkers aided v m arranging presentations by developers,* experienced 
users, and university consultants, m ordering and distributing materials, 
and in doing th£ paperwork required hy 'the impleroentation process. The 
linkers also wrote monthly reports to project management and attended monthly 
meetings at project headquarters. they did not, however, usually provide 
substantive tect^Tical assistance' in .the implementation of the product; they 
functioned more ts organizers £nti brokers. The site facilitators, once they 
had become \cquOT.nted s with the product and method^of implementation, did 
much of the traiiYing of the rest of the site staff in its use. In most of 
the school sites, Aprodutt implementation did rjot begin until the second year 
of the project; in many school suites, it did not bfcJfm until the thicd 
yeafr.' . • * \ 

Evaluation • . s m 

«• 

The two-year evaluation of the Florida RDU projeqt perform^ by the 
Educational Research and Evaluation Program at Florida State Uruversity, 
based on field- tested evaluation instruments administered at the state, 
school district, and school site* levels, reached the following conclu- 
sions: t 

1 ' ■ 
# • * Tbe results clearly indicate that the FLS problem- solving 

process was effectively employed with considerable parti- 

• • / < ' 
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cipation and satisfaction on the part of the school per- 
sonnel in the great majority of project schools* « 

• The options unit was effective in finding appropriate 
solutions for all project schools, and provided valued 

* support for school personnel in their tasks of deter- 

pining solution requirements and analyzing alternatives.- 

* * 

• Linkers were not always able to bring the support of 
other outside personnel (district-leval staff, depart- 
ment and university, consultants, etc.) to bear on local 
school needs, partly because the role of these personnel 
remains ill-defined in the FLS model* Despite these 
artfas of unfulfilled potential, there was extensive sat- 
isfaction with the service of the linkers, and their work 
may be judged as one of the most successful aspects of 

& FLS. 

i 

• The evidence shows that the # FLS model was effective * \ 
in bringing about satisfactory implementation of inno- 
vative projects, except in those 'schools where prior 

, conditions posed strong obstacles to change* IJHore^ 
importantly, the 'implementation jresults achieved t}y * 
FLS seem clearly superior to those ttbtained in other 
major educational R&D utilization programs initiated , 
with federal aid. . # * * 



t 



he evaluation identified the following implications: ' 
■ * » » 

FLS has demonstrated that a well-organized, participa- * 
tor.y problem-solving approach holds considerable po- 
tential for (l) involving school personnel* in the ' 
change process, (2) promoting the use of validated 
methods and materials, and* (3) facilitating the inr- * 
plement ation of new methods and materials, 
i' 

• The joint role of the linker artf- facilitating team 
appears fp be critical to a. participatory approach 
to problfc* solving at the local school level. 

»# 

• "Optimal utilization of consultant services iq school im- 
provement efforts such as FLS seems to require redef mi- 
xtion of the consultant's role. « 

These # internal findings are corroborated by otfserva\ions and surveys con- 
ducted for t this research study.* These data\ revealed that the Florida 
project had* tha following outstanding characteristics: 

• it ranked highest qf all projects in the degiee to which 
teachers felt that the problem their school identified 

" " had been' "solved; ■ \ 



♦These are discussed in Louis, Rosenblum and Holitor, (1981). 
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t it ranked highest on the degree to which teachers re* 
gorted that they would contintie to use, new products m, 
theii^classroom; ' , , 

t it rahked highest on reported pupil impacts; 

* • c 

• it tied for highest rank on general satisfaction with 

the services ancj support provided by tbe linkers; *nd 

^ _ r — — — - w 

t" it, ranked second bighest on the* quality of the problem- 
solving process that the schools engaged m. 

In suwoary, whatever its problems in resource mobilization and network 
management over the co urse of th e project, the del lvery of services to 
schools operated with great ef fectiveness. 'V 

CURRENT STATUS OF THE NETWORK AND HS COMPONENTS^ 
#• • 
When fcrfe NIE- funded Florida RDU project officially ended in June 
1979, the Office of 'Dissemination and Diffusion was moved to the Bureau of 
Curriculum Services m the Division of Public Schools and has become the ^ 
Public School Resource Center and the f)f/ice for FLS, The associate dxrec*^^ 
,toT completed her duties and left the state* The prbject director -still 
B retains the official title of director of FLS and is responsible for what 
remains of FLS. r 

The center still administers FREE*, which is the the State Capacity 
Building Grant Program, has also taken over administration of the State 
Facilitator Project in the National Diffusion Network. The position of 
associate director of FLS was eliminated. The acting associate director of 
FREE* described the transfer of ODD into the Division of Public Schools as a , 
largely political move* designed to connect FLS with pbblic schools on an 
integrated, ongoing basis, and "fred it from*the image of a federal project 
that will disappear. 11 He explained that ODD still performs the function of 
R&D project information distribution on request from schools. When given a 
request for a solution search, the associate director provides a package 
resulting from d computer search and also provides appropriate booklets on 

, R4D products which were prepared and distributed under the RDU project. In 
^^^Sddition, he notifies appropriate offices of the Division of Public Schools 
when he feels they could be of assistance. The associate director's contact . 
with people acting as "linkers",, in the school districts is informaT and 

' unscheduled. He explaihed that many of these "linkers" are librarians or 
media specialists, and that none of the linkers involved j.n the RDU project 
are still active. He expressed the belief that informal, individual contacts 
with linkers are jnore effective than organized relationships between linkers 
and a resource information center. „ * 

.The associate director of FREE reflected the opinion of some in the 
department wh$n he^spaamented*-that the training under the RDU project^Was 
extremely cdstly^and could have been carried out more quickly and cheaply , 
He stated that many school districts resisted involvement m FLS because they 
felt it would require too much time m training, needs assessment, and 
solution selection before any positive changes could be implemented. He said 



*He now .serves as a consultant to l FREE. 
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"cooperation and coordination are key words in th*e department now, and I want 
i o project the image of a service agency... t want to ask, 'What are your 
needs, and hows can we help? 1 " The associate director felt that FLS intro- 
duced -itself by describing what it could, do fbr the client. H6 also de- 
scribed the department as "the primary client" of 000, in thet a principal 
function of ODD is to distribute information and products to otter offices 
within the department. This opinion is also reflected in the comments of an 
external observer t£w±p FLS •transition into its fiew setting: 

Within the agency, ODD/s identity with-FLS was being ^ 
diminished. The scope of ODD activity was "redefined* 1 
to focus on information processing services. • .000 was 
to promote* FLS as a -problem solving .approach, but 
- primarily for purposes of staff development within the 9 * 

OPS. (McCutchan,.p. 160) 

, • . 

The Associate Deputy Commissioner for Management, who was one /of the 
strongest supporters of FLS and the Vfficer to whom its director reported, 
explained that there was a stronger commitment than existed in Fl^S to link 
universities and school districts. yThe Commissioner of Education," he 
stated, "has begun an innovation to form five^major regions of the^ state for 
coordination of school district and community college and university col- 
laboration." The Board of Regents of Higher Education in the state was said 
to be enthusiastic about this emphasis on collaboration, as were university 
staff members. As for the role of linkers in th3se five regions, the assoc- 
iate deputy commissioner said that they no longer wish to hire people in 
school districts, TECs, and universities simply to function as linkers. "We 
want linkage to become part of the routine of business." This attitude 
appears to derive both from the cqst of linkers and the perceived political 
need to have the classroom teacher be the force behiVid seeking technical 
assistance from university consultants.* The associate deputy commissioner 
.also stated that one of the problems with formal linkers is that "it creates 
a new profession within the-profession." 

. The associate deputy commissioner speaks in glowing terms of the 

goals in education in Florida 'for the next deoade. The focus will be 
on the improvement # of 4 all schools, and not just elementary schools with 
insufficient performance records as was true with . the ROU project. The 
y official target is to have the average high school graduate in the 75th 
national performance percentile (the figure is now just above the^Oth 
percentile!; Testing for teacher certification will be initiate^. Another 
of the goals of these pl^nnedjchanges is that the best students who graduate 
fropi Florida high schools will remain in the state for post-seconder^ educa-, 
tion.~ ' % f ' \ • 

Thougl^ the new collaboration mechanism between university consul* 
, tants and teachers was > not designed to require linkers, it requirgp training 
of university consultants to allow them tq deal effectively with the practi- 
cal aspects of schoojf site situations. The .department apparently was 
aware of this need fOr training of teaching consultants. It hired the 
director of "the training unit in the ROU project, employed; from September 



*The FLS case study attributed much of FLS success in local schools 
to the use of full time linkers, who were not perceived as outsiders (McCut* 
chan,, 1980). . > 
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1979 through August 1980, to study the question of how universities can 
give technical assistance to public schools in Florida. I£ also started 
a technical assis(^ance t project in May 1980 with the aiji of developing groups 
of university consultants „who will perform organization development tram- 
ming* A training session to prepare a small nunber of educational training 
Consultants was conducted at South /lor Ida University in the summer of 1979 
under FLS/ROU furtding. A second session, conducted by many of those trained 
in the first session, was held in the simmer of 1980- Approximately 18 of 
the those trained in these sessions have formed an organization called the 
School Jmprovement Network with the goal of aiding each other to train and ' 
increase the nunber of qualified trainers'. 

The training unit director felt that, though time-consuning and 
expensive, this training of education consultants is th& only way to signifi- 
cantly improve Florida schools through technical assistance. He stated that 
350 trained consultants are needed to serve the needs of the Florida sEfibOjl 
system, but wondered if the state will provide the fuids for theit training 
and if the universities and/or the state ^will provide~the rewards for their 
work as consultants. While these training activities were sponsored 'by the 
department, there was by no means p consensus as to whether the training of 
university consultants should, m fact, be the wave of the future. One 
senior steparUdent* mpmber commented that, while the Board of Regents was 
"enthusiastically committed" to policies for coordinating schools with 
community colleges and universities, they did not support the develop- 
ment of "professor linker" roles* 

He* want "to become part t)f the rputme business of edu-~ 
t cation. Therefore, we will not, continue^to^ Support the 

linkers. Politically, we need to put someone in the 
f classroom. . ^ 

r f * 

Another senior department, administrator expressed deep concern about an 
approach to technical assistance that did, not emphasize the use of department 
staff, and indicated that 'there* was and would be some competftion between 
university and department interests: 

A ^(technical. assistance} model without the Department of 
Education leads yfo, duplications, I have just looked at 
the list of seriidr trainers in the 'current Technical As- 
0 sistancfc Project y ^d see no one from thflfcepertment of 
Education* * * + '* , 
.5 _ < 

This remark must be viewed against the backdrop of FLS, which ac- 
tively sought to promate the involvement of department staff as trainers and 
consultants at ,the* school level. Department staff attended the first train- 
ing sessions," but _ did not participate actively at the sit& level (FfcCutchan, 
1980:161). Thgsf on' the one hand, department administrators judged FLS 6nd 
its remaining activities because it failed to show high levels of DOE parti* 
cipation. On the other' harid* little attempt was made by senior officials to 
mandate or encourage this new service role for DOE consultants. 

* *f * * 

* s The Original linkage approach, which was teased on the concerns and 

initiative of the TECs, has largely disappeared. Despite the proposed . effort 

to have^TECs "institutionalise" field agent roles by the end of the project, 

none of the FLS agents is currently employed as such. At least one observer 

in the department indicated that he believed that TECs had been unsuccessful 

\ * 
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in the department indicated that hg believed that TtCs had been unsuccessful 
in improving the involvement of university professors as consultants* 
As an indicator of vthis, he pointed to tfie very low^level of requests 
for information assistance from" university professors throtajh the Florida 
Resources in Education Exchange. Ihdeed, the RDU project director herself 
, indicated that, in retrospect, one of the major weaknesses of the structure 
of the program was the low level of involvement of TEC directors in project 
management and decision faking. 

If a summary is made of the actual remnants' af the Florida project, 
ond feature is striking: ^while many of the .activites and components of 
the' project remained in some form or another, and its impacts on both the 
department 1 and other organizations could be clearly traced, the formal 
^etwork had disappeared*. For example, the substantial efforts to tram and 
deploy" linking agents in universities would clearly not have come about 
without the stimulus of the project. These efforts operated through the 
TECs after the -project's end, but were poorly integrated with the depart- 
ment's knowledge base. Similarly, the knowledge base, and many of the 
materials that were de^eJoped under the fiDU project, was still utilized 
within Jthe 000, although its operations we^e divorced from any backup tech- 
nical assistance system m the department or\l$ewhere, . ^ * 

In addition, the project did riot appear to have as much impact *on^ v or 
mtojqration with, other school improvement thrusts tfrat were occurring 
Simultaneously.} Nfjich some in the department originally desired. For ex- 
ample, \the Program Audit and Accountability* Act mig^t well have served as an 
obvious vehicle for fusing RDU w'lth existing state legislation. However, 
this did not occur in large measure because the School Improvement Network of 
trailers recommended against such an alliance^ and also because of the 
residue of distrust of the project. Similarly, tfie new state facilitator in 
the department was more interested in discus&ing fjow his activities would 
differ from those of FLS (which he described as costly, restrictive, and 
disliked by schools, desprfce positive evaluation evidence to the c6ntrary) 
than in §howjing how he would take off from it. 
s J _ ^ ^ 

Thus, although s^ite-level changes may continue, one of the major 
problems for FLS was not showing a lasting impact upon state activities. 
Rather f the pieces of FLS appear to have broken apart^iand will continue to 
reside ?nd be adapted separately in their new offices anh locations* * 

According to some who were involved with, or observed the project, 
this result was/not surprising, because the network was always fragile. 
It operate^ srpeothly most times, but was unable to muster significant 
organizational resources in any of the major institutions involved. On 
average, TECq[ wefe too small and financially weak to divert resources to 
support FLS. Universities had adear mandate from the legislature to become 
more involved 1 with schools, but had not developed a mechanism for restructur* 
ing the professional role to respond to school needs. Finally, the depart- 
ment of education was making a slow transition from a regulatory stance in 
relation to schools, to a greater service orientation, FLS, however, 
appears to have represented too dramatic a shift to have been acceptable, and 
despite its central it^ to the objectives o'f the commissioner, it was not* 
supported 'by the potentially significant actors of the* Public School Divi- 
sion., v » 
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* „. ' The tag&ry.of the Florida project illuminates both^the "stresses that^ 
> Wcctir^n th* management of networks for*school itopr^ement, an.* also some of 
the design features f and management strategies tha£ appear to 'facilitate 
* network opej-at^ons. 'While, as- with other network cases, many ^plications 
for wanagement/could % be drawn,, several appear to emerge *s^ particularly % 
significant s in* the Florida case. * * 

^ % * > ■ . ■ , > ■ r mmmm * 

X 'S&cessful Involvement of Universities in School-Improvement Networks 

a IT 7 ^ " ! : ' 

\- The history ot dissemination has been filled with oonplamts about 
** the difficulty-W bringing together "knowledge producers" (university people) 
and "knowledge users" (teachers and administrators) (Louis and Sieber, 
1979) ♦ In most i£**4s, ptfilicly funded universities remain a set^ of ui- 
tapped resources/for school improvement, with the exception olF a few ifw 
dividual professirs who are involved either in Organizational development 
activities, or lrj the occasional development "and sponsorship of new cur* 
nculun njactices. What i»%lacking is not interest ark and Lotto, 1980), ¥ 
but organizational structures that permit universities* to become effectively # 
involved. * ' * ' m * 

* iVie Florida problejjx- demonstrated two different mQdels fox.hgw to 
involve universities in knQwl«4ge r utilization networks, one of whic^ was 
extremely successful, and the other o^ which was not. B * ' 

.The major subcontracts of the project Vath.£loridq State University 
'and the?. University vf/ Florida (to design the^raihmg and'develop a J<nowl- 
>*dqe base band retrieval'service, respectively?, operated ^wjfth -gr^a^ ef,feq« 



On trife* otHer band,^ Wie equally ^PSUApt strategy of 4 getting significant 
involvement jpf university cgWultflfiwS to provide more ad hoc techrutfal 
assistance and additionpl training in implement^ 'schools was,, with only a 
few ^exceptions^ uhsuccelpful in revamping the "traditional relationships 
between Qfpf essor 'and practitioner, or in increasing the commitment of the 
universities to provide "services to 4 schools. , * ! . * \ 

• •* . * * " V ; ••• v ♦ 

j . Severai basic, djesign and management features hdlp to account for the . 
misted results. We .may summarize the differences between the design of the , 
two, strategies by ijtatmg that the lpvolvpment of universities in options and. 
' training ^service delivery lhvolved well-defined key roles, wftich wfere visibly 
rewarded * Each of the two universities had a sijlbcontr^cted position, line 
,^^ s ■'*^lJi^ and^tJoftsiderable autonomy for the participating profes- 

\ m . sors-and gradqate students to carry o,ut their own preferred approaches to. 
i - Service delivery* tfhile service to schools is not typically jJ.key Feature 'of " p 
^ 1 uhlvfersities, in both case? befcause of tbe scope of thfc sub^htract, service* 
^ delivery could be^ meldeji with , more traditiQnal university activities— in the 
^ . case of training, t^ie development of publishbble nrtiterials, and in the 
Case, of the options unit, 'the fchande %j to implement some curriculum quality 
cant 
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se.of the Options unit, the cnance %f to implement some curricuiun qu^iiLy 
ntrSl coftcepts/of fthe subcontract project director, and the *op(A)rtuhity to 
QvideteleyaKt employment experiences for araduate students. 
— ; *1* * r 



In contrast, the attempt to increase university consultant contacts 
with local schools in order to carry *out state-mandated changes was not 
effective. The design for mecharusms-to involve professors through the lECs 
was Jfess well thought out originally than the ^ need tq develop significant 
tramiig and knowledge-base components. Several factors account for this 
impa ci\*w ng of which were out^bf the direct control of the project manage- 
ment. ^TCever the less, the> might ftave been' anticipated in Jthe design of the 
project *&o that R&D utilization activities could have continued smoothly and 
Become institutionalized, a ftfcr the project ceased. 

Onejfcoblem revolved around the sample question of scheduling. Most 
piofedsors need considerable advance notice before /r/aking commitments for 
extensive field work, since these obligations may conflict with those to the 
university. School sites, once they, had selected a product and needed advice 
on its implementation, did not want td wait for expert consul tatioh, so 
oft^n they simply decided to do without it. Moreover, it requires considera- 
ble time for an outside expert to become acquainted with the school and its 
particular problem, and then stimulate and guide it m its own problem 
solving. This tafceS training, advanced planning, and time, which Vere not 

provided by FLS. ■ • . 

* 

A far more ptiwer ful* deterrent* against university consultant partici- 
pation in the project was the fact that professors were generally not given 
sufficient incentives or rewards for their % participation. Under the state 
£ legislation calling for university technical assistance to public schools, 
fund^ come to the university (generally through the TEC as the agent) for 
the/i consultant's planning time, transportation, and on-site time. However, 
in many cases, these funds never filtered through the university strUature* 
lntot^he hands of the consultant, either, in the form of paymfenfc or workload 
modification, so the rewards* were perceived to be inadequate. This is M the 
Teason why many of the assignments of professors to school sit£s in FLS 
"never materialized." 

% In summary,* the attempt to involve, consultant's differed completely 
fiaUt the univef sities' involvement in the- Options and training units: the 
expectation for increased consultant roi.es was poorly defined both gt the 
individual and organizational level, and\as based on no significant incen- 
tives for participation . Perhaps it will be possible to make the signifi- 
cant changes m the definition of professorial responsibilities that are 
inherent in the Florida legislation. However, such transitions,, without, 
'the appropriate support ^structures, will £e~e*tremely slow. * More effec-^ 
^Pive, clearlp, ls^the use of mecljanjsms that provide rewards for univer- 
sity participants consistent with traditional academic expectations. The 
tasks carried out, mor eovei^, ( must be pro f essiohally creditable as well 
as of direct use to schools. The success .of the a j£her components of the 
Florida project indicated that this recipe, re not at alJL difficult *to 
achieve. ' x, *. * . ' < 

% m w * - 

Organizational Le^Hership and Accommodation - « 

"A new project '.that ls.weakJuv tie9 to. a its host organization m'ay 
, clearly recognize the need to build xies with potential "sponsors if it 
wishes to become institutionalized. Perhaps more difficult for marfager& 
*to recognize is that even where a new program *Bppearr,s to be central to 




t 

the organization, , pdblic relations and constituency building are critical, 
leadership activities. One* of th^ major dilemmas of the RDU program was 
that the rapid startup of r services often precluded equal attention £o 
building important relationships* ~ 

The" Florida project initially appeared to be in a very favorable 
position within the department: it was visible, was operating under the 
sponsorship of one of the department's most respected and senior officials, 
and had considerable political salience because it was trying to bring 
together several mandated activities and structures. Despite^ this promise, 

^ts impact within the department was limited* The reasons for*this according 
to many, can be attributed to disagreements between the deportment* s divi- 

* sions 1 * These were on occasion intensified by the project management which 
foucid it difficult tQj^alance the need to maintain leadership and direction ^ 
of the demonstration and build ^external constituencies on the «one hand, with 
the need to create ties within the host organization on the other* ^ , 

Tbere was also a strong perception of overlap between the activities 
that were undertaken under the Rtxl project and othei; projects or activities 
within the departments-most significantly, the State Capacity Building Grant 
Program ^Project FREE> and 4-he accountability and auditing functjuons of the 
Division of Public Schools* the project director of ODD had worked hard 
to establish the notion of these -ectivities -ea complimentary rather— than- - 
redundant* - However , due to tensions within the department and the press of 
other administrative responsibilities, she was not able to build uporf^ the 
potential: for cooperation with other department pleaders* Rather, she was 
viewed by some colleagues in, the department as engaging in relatively limited 
and formal communications with other significant department actors. As has- « 
been noted, the project staff befieved in 'ttie FLS model that the project 
director had developed and was understandably committal to testing the model 
in the course of tbe RDU demonstration period* Jo some observers, however, 
she appeared unwilling to accommodate alternative objectives or strategies. 
FLS became identified with her, rather than with departmental objectives and 
structures* , 

r 

The FLS experience suggests m several, managemeijt lessons for network*. , 
ing projects of this %pe. First, vision, visibility., salience and success ^\ 
are not enough. In addition, there is a need to develop networks and constJ 
tuencies within the host organization. The njeed for accommodation an\ 
service within tly agency was clearly ^rticulated by rtje associate director 
who headed the Florida State Capacity Building Grant Prpgrsm (FREE). Insteac 
of protecting Project FREE from other departments," th£ director explained 
tha^t he and the project director had taken aW/'mternal orientation," where 
the department was viewed as the primary client and support for their func- 
tions as his mam missJLon^ .This strategy has had a cje^r payoff in insti- 
tutionalization,* ' ? ' ' , 

£*b This might be cafled the ' political dimension of leflflgrsfup which is 
necessary in order to guide a nevj progr aromatic thrust to a permanent, resting 
placd* As Yin (1979) and Patton (1978) have.no£ed, there is a personal 
sponsorship component to any successful innovation in a bureaucratic Wtting; 

* % * w * 
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<^ *It should be erftptiasized 'that the basic strafcecJyvfor.FjlEE was develop- 
ed by the ODD director, who retained supervisory authority over it, as 
pwject director. \ ^ 
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someone in $ position^ of influence has to .care and also has to be in a 
position to push the new ideas or practices* While some have attributed many 
of the problems in the project-agency relationshiR tq the leadership and 
style of the project director, it is important to consider the larger issue 
of the organizational context* Others involved with the project claimed that 
much of ttte»confiict appeared to reflect deep-seated tensions of division 
leadership and control between other individuals in the department* What we 
find in Florida is that caring and nurturing myst be coupled witK the negotia- 
tion of understandings and minimization of boundary .disputes within the 
agency. Conflict is an inherent part of any major innovation antf implementa- 
tion process, for. change is 'always potentially threatening to those who. 
profit most from the status quo, and conflict resolution skills are therefore 
a keyf attribute of the successful sponsor* * , 

The Myth df the ."Basic Flaw" 

In settings where a successful new program appears to vary from or 
to threaten other powerful divisions, consensus may quickly develop about 
the "fatal J law" in the innovation which prevents it from being t?ken sen- 
pusly- In the department bf education Che consensus arose among most of 
the civil, servants that the ROU project was disliked by schools because it 
was too complicated and sophisticated. Despite considerable evidence that 
schools that participated in the project actually li^ed FLS, and appreciated 
the "sophisticated" ptocess and support services, this conviction was used 
as a justification for the fragcaented institutionalization that occurred. 

* Since organizational myths ^re bound to surround any set of activi- 
ties that develop in a new program, one of the leadership skills that may be 
most important is a sensitive ear for signs that a coherent myth is develop- 
ing-- Once a myth is as widely diffused as the one concerning the' low accept- 
ability of FLStto schools, the use 'of data to counteract this opinion is 
unlikeLy to be of use. Rather, * project management must listen attentively 
for myth formation, and counteract myths with more explicit and targeted 
public relations activities. 

Building Network Support: Generating Interpersonal Ties 

1 o V 

A major problem in the management of knowTedge utilization networks 

involves breaking down the barriers to communication that are posed/by 
physical distance* When the distance barrier is compounded ,oy enofmous 
differences between actors in status, perspectives and organizational set- 
ting, developing meaningful ties can be particularly difficult. Yet, except 
in the most routine of mterorgamzational cooperative activities (such as 
inter-library loans}, the effectiveness of knowledge utilization networks is 
totally dependent on the willingness of participants to\contact others in the 
network for assistance artd information. , * 

The Florida project is an example of the Pact that a state-based 
network tor knowledge utilization may effectively mvplve a nunber of ver.y 
diffeTSfct types of organizations and actors in providing services to schtfols- 
An additional feature of the project was the relatively high morale of ..the 
active network members, which stands in sharp contrast to the dissatisfaction 
of host agency staff with the project* Schools, linkers, and the staff of 
the pptiorjs and training units all felt good about their work and about their 
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relationships with one another and with project management. Given the 
diversity of actors, ranging from teachers Stn rural school districts^to a 
nationally famous prdfessor, how did this come about? ' 

v ' 

^ One feature of the strategy that seems to hava oegn particularly 
important is the frequency of contact between all members of the network. 
For example f linkers 1 reports of vhere .they sojjght advice and assistance 
indicate that they drew upon a\l components of the network, including the 
assistant pro jet t director f their own TEC supervisor , other linkers, and 
the unit st^rf members. The pattern of, drawing upon multiple sources 
of information and support stands in some contrast to many of the projects, 
where common icat ion pat teitis , between some components o f the intended net- 
work were very truncated. 

Patterns of frequent communication .and information exchange occurred 
in large measure because of th? training strategies of the prograp, which 
brought together most significant actors for an intensive groujr experience 
early in the project. At this time, local school personnel, linkers, op- 
tions and training unit staff, and central project staff were in close 
contact for a five-day period. This clearly created interpersonal *t les which 
reduced reluctance to draw upon parts of.the network at other points later 
on. School^, in particular, felt much-fredr td call various parties in the 
network for assistance' and help. In fact, the development or interpersonal 
networks during the training^ experience may well have been more important 
than the actual cognitive component in determining the success of the pro- 
ject* 

y ■ ■ 

SUMMARY 

The Florida project was a great success in terms of orgfftizing a 
network and delivering services to schools. Its achievement^ in finding 
significant roles for universities in knowledge utilization &nd dissemination 
programs are clear. The ambitious design of the project — largely a product 
of the project director's vision — was confirmed by most observers, and thus, 
is a model which deserves to be studied and adapted by other states. * 

. The major flaw of the project, which* accounts for the largely, frag- 
mented institutionalization of the structures and strategies qf the FLS, 
stemmed from difficulties found both in th$ host ofcQ^nizjation and by'project 
leadership to the harsh realities of sarvival in attending the hQst organiza- 
tion setting. It\is worth noting tfrat what came # to be referred to as "the 
public relations problem" ^as observed very earfy in the program by *both 
project management and NIE but was never adequately overcome* Thus, while in 
the short run the project was successful , the long-term impacts are more o^en 
to question. " 9 
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CHAPTER 5 ' . 

» # , THE; MICHIGAN RDU PROJECT : 

• * * ~ ' INTRODUCTION * 

The RDU project in Michigan was called the CEDISS ("See-dis") project 
(Career Education Dissemination)* It nds administered by the Michigan 
Department of Education and operated from July 1976 to December 1979. Of all 
the RDU projects , the CEDISS project had three distinctive, feature: (t$ the 
relevant educational practices dealt solely with career education (andriot'in 
any way with basic skills); „(£) the project network attempted to involve 
the largest ni*iber (50J of field agents of any' RDU project; >and (3) the field 
agepts spent a small percentage of their working time on t^p RDU project. 

Throughout the lif e ,*f the RDU program, the CEDISS project tended to 
be considered a laggard. For instance, an NIE consultant team visited the 
project in October 1977 after about a year of the program'^ operation and 
arrived at two general conclusions (Consultant Site Report, 1977): 

Unless there a^e significant changes- and an almost miracu- 
lous turn around, CEDIS5\will not be a fair test of thfr x 

strategies set forth iV> the RFP. 

He do not know how^operaliops can be improved sfiort of a 
complete overhaul. He thirik this should be of major con- f 
cern to NIE. . 

Furtbermgrtf, . the summary' descriptions of career education products were 
unavailable throughout much of the life of the project.* The descriptions, 
which were to be the basis for sites' choosing a product to £e , implemented^ 
(and therefore needed to be available almost at the outset of^xhe project), 
first began to be produced yrJune 1978 and were completed in April 1979 (the 
final year of the project K/ In comparison to most of the other RDU projects, 
the CEOISS 'pro ject^prpetfred to be accomplishing little an* tended to be left 
to itself by })ftj at least in the eyes of its, project director. * 

In contrast^to this general perception of the project, CEDISS in fa<?t 
produced some startling results by the time of its termination. At*the site 
level, a series of surveys had been conducted* by CEQISS's evaluator (High/ 
Scope Educational Research Foundation) on a quarterly basis. The final 
survey^ conducted in May 1979, was based on an 84S response rate of all key 
^ participants at each site (N = 47). About half of these 89 respondents. were 
site coordinators, and the other half w^fe the field agents, . From this 
survey, three findings emefged (High/Scope, 1979): « 

m 93SJ of the respondents indicated e tfj^t,*as a result of 
CEDISS, the site would be continuing to use^ new educa- 
tional product in the following year. \ 

~ *for a ifjIF, description of the use of products in all the RDU pro* 
je'cts, see Yin, Gwaltn^y pnd Louis (1980). < * t 
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• 855 of the respondents indicated that CEDISS had af- 
fected the problem-solving process in such a manner 
that new procedures would be followed in the future. 

% ' • 60S of the respondents indicated that CEDISS had pro- 

duced other desirable spin off effects, such as diffu- # 
sion of the product, increased "awareness of career edu- 
cation, and improved school climate. 

These generally positive results ajt th§ site level are corroborated by 
aqother survey of principals and teachers in the CEDISS schools, conducted by 
Abt Associates in the fall of 1979, although the CEDISS schools did not rate 
as high as those in five of the other projects. At the CEDISS headquarters - 
unit level, there was also .an- initially positive* outcome: the CEDISS project 
staff became a permanent part of the state department's Office of -Career 
Education. 1 r 

^ * - * — ' 

These two viewsiof the CEDISS project are not contradictory. He may 
tender the early negative w^ressions by noting that* CEDISS had many startup 
difficulties and continually operated as if it were one to two years younger 
than the oWier RDU projects. In addition, the CEDISS project did not fulfill 

— the-networking^preconcepticosrof JUL, the CEDISS project sta£L_5W: even^the 
original CEDISS proposal — hence the project continually drew suspicion from 
a fidelity perspective. At the same -time ^ we may also temper the* later 
positive results by noting that they were mainly based on surveys of partici- 
pants and some direct observation and interviewing. At the project direc- 
tors level, the initial success can also be tempered by the observation 
that, as. of spring 1980, the governor's recommended budget fqr FY 1981 
eliminated support for the Office of Career Educaton and the Career Educaton 

^Coimussibn established by Public Act 97 of 1974. 

The truth regarding the success of the CEDISS project, as always, 
lies somewhere between the two extremes. The objective of the present case 
study is to analyze the project's history, with a view toward developing some 
generalizable policy lessons for federal and state agencies that support 
improvements in local educational^ practice. The case study covers four 
^topics: (1) the importance .of career education io Michigan and its concomi- 
tant problems within the RDU context; $2) the intended and actual ^desijjn of 
ttfe CEDISS linkage system; (3) the relative effects of the process and 
product imovations as 'emphasized by CEDISS; and (4) overall factors involv* 
ing the management of b complex networking system. 

As a -brief summary of tlje project's history, Figure 5-1 presents a 
chronology of the key events that occurred in relation to the CEDISS project. 

CAREER EDUCATION IN MICHIGAN 
y * ■ 

As a participant in the RDU program, Michigan was committed to career 
education from the very beginning. In fact, from the Michigan perspective, 
the RDU program was an opportunity to obtain federal funde-for an educational 
area of increasing importance, and For which only mikunal state or local 
funds had been made availably. This potential overlap, between the RDU 
mandate and Michigan's agenda or priorities brough^. both benefits and costs 



to the CEDISS project. The main 'benefit was that CEDISS would probably T\o\ 
have existed had career education not been an eligible topic; the main cost 
was that career education nevertheless did not represent an optimal topic for 
RDl^s* purposes. , * 

Passage of Public Act 97 

Th^ most significant sign of Michigan's commitment «to career educa- 
tion was its passage. of Public Act 97 in 197ft. Until that time% Michigan had 
rapidly expanded its%vocational education program^, which went from a funding 
level of $2 mallion in 1968 to $47 million in 1973. In 1972, a career 
education ptogfam, viewed as a further broadening of vocational education^ 
objectives, was initiated on a demonstration, basis in Pontiac as one of six* 
pilot sites across the country (High/Scope, 1979a). In th£ same year, the 
State Department of Education began to 'request that Intermediate School* 
district (ISO) vocational education staff also serve as career education 
coordinators. These coordinators, located in 53 of Michigan's 58 ISOs, came 
• to* represent 'Career Education Planning Districts or CEPDs (called "See- 
pids"). * . • * * 

Public Act 97 was in part the result of intensive efforts by the 
director of vocational education to establish career education as a curricu- 
lum in all of7Mactugan T s scTTools (High/SCopS," m9ah~ br uddrtwfv tcr the 
mandate, the laW also formalized the CEPD structure and established a Career 
Education .Comraiss ion and an Office of Career Education in* the state depart- 
ment to support it. The'CEPD structure coincided closely with that of the^ 
Intermediate Service v Districts; thus, the boundaries of the 53* CEPDs were ' 
covered by the sane* arenas as those of the 58 intermediate districts. The 
CEPD coordinator was designated as- a staff person t*o the OEPD planning 
council, which was responsible for all career education programs in the CEPD,^ 
while the Office of Career Education was to play the same role vis a vis the 
Career Education Commission at the state level. Overall, career eduction 
was seen as^a philosophy and technique for infusing a/perspectiv* into all 
educational programming that would provide: ■ 

' » * • i 

. t . .the knowledge, skills, -and attitudes that people need., 

to explore, understand, and perform in the life role? they 

can be expected to play. • \ t 

* ♦ 
Publifc Act 97, however, did not authorize"funds for these activities*. 
The CEPD coordinators retained their responsibilities in vocational 'educa- 
tion; 40* of' their salaries were reimbursed by state vocational education 
funds and 60% by the intermediate school districts' budgets.. Th6 initial 
staff of the Office of Career Education was supported by state funds appro* 
frnated for the Commission's staff. ar?d, not surprisingly, there were 
only four staff member^. It is withiff this context that ttre newly-appointed 
director of the Office of Career Education first learned^in 1975 about Nl£ f s 
planning activities for the RDU program. , ROU ttjws represented the first 
opportunity to obtain substantial funds for .career education, and because the 
initial contact had been made by the career education director, there waff 
fievee any consideration given to using^RDU for other curriculum topics, even 
though s v uch topics were eligible. ^4jpr t oposal wa? prepared bf thfe director 
• * * # • 1 • 
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• CEDISS PROJECT CHRONOLOGY 

, 1974, Summer Public Act 97 signed; mutates planning for career 

education programing irrall Hictfigan, schools; 
establishes Career Education Commission in department + w 
* of education; provides no funds. * r 

% . ^ 

,1976 January Proposal submitted to NIE. * 

* *• * 

Hay Notification of award from NIE. Trip to Reston, 

/ I Virginia to meet. other ROU projects and NIE staff, # 

* * 
July * * Project officially starts, * ' 

Summer Project Director (Office of Planning) and acting 

Project Manager (Office of Career Education) meet 

* three times with CEPD coordinators to inform them of 
the project and to develop site nomination .ar>d 

^ . selection procedures." CEPD coordinators giv§n until 
, — - — — ?/74>-to .nominate sites for participation. , 

October Project director and Acting manager ^select sites 

from those nominated <by CEPD coordinators. Sites 
in 49 of 53 CEPDs selected. 

December - Sites notified of selection. 

1977 January , CEPD coordinators »id local CEDISS staffs convened * # * 
S in Landing to introduce the* project. - 

February Four, regional "awareness workshops" for CEPD, 
^ ^coordinators and .local teams are initiated. 

. . March * Professional Development-Coordinator becomes first 

v paid CEDISS staff membefcjat. state Jevel (at this 

h * ' time the project manager was. "acting" and not paid 

, out of CEDISS funds}* 

'tUgh/Scope Foundation pwarded evaluation subcontract.. 

0 

* 1 
H^y * .Nev^irector of the Office of Career Education named. 

Wayne Intermediate Scho&l District awarded subcontracts 



for training in the problem~$61ving process « 

August % r Acting CEDISS Project Manager named permanent manager 
(delay caused by civil service procedures gbvernihg 
■* * " . .promotions). * t 
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Table 5-1 (Continued) 



1978 



197? 



1980 



October 




March 

April 
June 
Spring 
March 



First Workshop for local site teams held by Wayne ISO 
pn developing goals and assessing needs. Other 
workshopaTheldVperiodicalJy mtil March 1279. u - 



j 



November Kalamazoo Valley ISO awarded subcontract for produc- 
« 

January 
June 

November 



tion of product fact sheets. 

first product review/solution selection workshop 
held by Wayne ISO. 

first' fact sheets produced by Kalamazoo Valley ISO. 
Tentative schedule agreed upo'n for production of 
remaining Tact, sheets. \ ' 

Aboub/24 of 48 sites implementing solutipns (*the re- 
mgindpr still in earlier stages). 

>Last /workshop held on problem-solvjing process by * 
Wayne ISO. . 

■Product* fact sheets completed (N z 150). 

Original «end date -of project. 



final' documents and # r^>crts issued by project 
Proj'ect of ficially J ended; 
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SOURCE: Adapted from High/Scopei l g7ga .l 
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Of the state department's Office of Planning, and following some feedback and 
negotiations with NIE, an- award was made in May 1976, with project activities 
to begin ln'July. I 

The initiative by the Office of Planning seemed appropriate for at 
least three reasms. Fir£t, the potential project fit one of the office's 
general object lves--^ 0 plpn and initiate new programs that might later become 
a regular part of Michigan's educational Offerings, • Second, the potential 
project matched vpry we^l yet another programmatic thrust in Michigan at the 
time— an emphasis) on knowlege dissemination and utilization Thus, during 
the sane period of time, the Office of Planning submitted a, proposal to 
NIE's State Capacity' Building Grant (SCBG) program. This proposal was to 
boister the use of the state department's library as a dissemination agent, 
and the proposal was approved in 1976; the planning office was assigned to 
coordinate both the RDU and SCBG projects. Third, the director of the 
planning office was probably the bfcst suited individual for preparing both 
proposals. % \ a 

The State of Knowledge about Career Education Practices 

While the origins of the CEDISS project are readily discerned from 
l}xe preceding description of the 'priorities in Michigan at the time, the 
selection of career education as the educational topic to be covered created 
potential problems that were only to b& understood in retrospect. The RDU 
program, it should be remembered, waa formally based on the assumption that 
R&D products could improve school practice if: (l) such products were more 
widely disseminated and (2) f external assistance was provided to schools, 
implementing such products. A key characteristic ^of the RDU program wafe 
therefore an enphasis on building a linkage network, whereby appropriate 
information and assistance could be provided to schools. 

Implicit in -the RDU -plan was the* assumption that sufficient R&D 
products already existed and could be readily located (Corwin, 1980; Yin, 
Gwaltney and Louis, 1980). Acceptable R&D products were those for which 
some empirical evicjpnce could be presented regarding the products' impacts* 
Begause the RDU program was only planned as a three- to five-year demon- 
stration, no provision fias made for developing new products to meet site 
needs. With regard to career education, t^js plan provedto be faulty in two 
respects. Fitst ,*,career education had only achieved prominence as an educa- 
tional area during the early 1970s and a vigorous effort to .develop new 
produces was Relatively recent. In addition, federal funding for denfanstra- 
tion projects and the development of career education 'curricula has histor- 
ically be^n very low when compared to funding fof basic skills areas: 
Finally,, collecting empirical evidence on the injpact of career education 
products is fraught with measurement difficulties. Unlike educational 
practices' in the core curriculum, which can be validated by the relevant 
basic skills achievement tests, few speciaTTst"s~1iave devised ways of asses- 
ping th^ appropriate outcome of career feducatipn practices, which by their' 
vefy nature are diffuse, and largely attitudinal (or,* if behavioral, involve 
student choices that will occur long after exposure to the material),. J\s a 
result, the pool of products that had undergone extensive evaluations,* (on 
even systematic field .testing) was very small. ( ^ \ 
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Neither the Michigan team nor NIE anticipated these problems. Not; 
surprisingly, the CEOISS project therefore began on a weak foundation, 
proposing to deliver resources and information that were really insufficient 
to meet the ROU mandate of implementing R&D based validated products. Be-* 
cause the CEOISS* project took this mandate seriously, the choice of career 
education meant that the CEOISS project would have difficulty in mounting a 
basic component of the project's services — a knowledge base. . * 

* * * 

THE CEDISS LINKAGE SYSJEM , 

4 1 

The CEOISS project nevertheless began building the linkage system 
needed to produce and transmit] the information and assistance to sites. The 
system was based on the presumed coordination of three major parties-:" (!) 
the communication base for the system, and the overall project. administrator , 
was the Michigan State Department of Education; (2) CEPO coordinators, 
located in 50^ intermediate service districts, were to Serve as the linkers or 
brokers — tf»e linkage role was to assist in communicating project-related 
information to the sites, in monitoring their progress, and in helping to 
match external assistance f^om other sources to each site's'needs; ana (3) 
site coordinating** teams, located in the 50 districts ^that were selected as 
the client population, were* to provide local leadership «f or the adoption and 
implementation of new career education products. Finally, the work of the 
project would be assisted by several oStside groups. The original proposal 
(and early planning meetings) nominated a variety of groups to serve as 
providers of support and resources to the system:^ , / 

t The Career Education Consortium, consisting of eight 
^ universities in thfe state system. Funded by the depart- 
~ ment, "this Consortium had already been involved in as- 

* sistmg districts to coftiply with the career education 

legislation.* ™ 

• An external contractor to providfe evaluation assistance 
and support. TheHi-gh/Scope Educational Foundation was 
eventually selected to perform these functions. 

t An external contractor to assist the department in 
the development of a knowledge base. The functions'ttf 
this subcontractor w£re**tt^review products nominated by 
project office staff for bias and evaluation data, to ab*. 
* _ stract products that met CEO LSS-de fined criteria, and to 
provide the department with printed copies. The Kalama- 
zoo Valley ISO was" selected to perform this function.^ 

The initial proposal did not specify who vtauld provide training to 'CEPO 

ff5^d^nat6rs and sites/ However, early in the project it was decided to add 
additional subcontractor/to carr,y out these activities. This contract was 
awarded to the Wayne Couniy ISO. The basic linkage system, as originally 
designed, is depicted in Figure 5-2. 



*The role specified for the University-based Consortium was quite 
vague in the original proposal. Although the project director intended to 
involve them, they did not* become adtive. The long startup period, and. 
the project's .general difficulties in coordinating its activities account 
foLthis lack. . > 
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Figure 5-2 



A 

BASIC LINKAGE SYSTEM, AS ORIGINALLY 
DESIGNED BY THE CEDISS PROJECT 



Michigan Department 
of Education 
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Thd*- overall objective of this linkage system, as deSpiubed by the 
project director in ^n interview^ approximately 15 months after folding, wdfe 
to assist local site teams in carrying out a planning process tnbt^ would 
enable them to ^implement an R&D outcome in career education* The project 
director also identified s^variety of significant sub-objectives, which 
focused on thevdevelopment of capacities for dissemination and the provision 
of assistance within the state .department , In particular, from its inception 
the project was viewed as a permanent system for developing structures and 
processes that could spread from the original RDU7CEDISS districts to*aH 
districts within the state. Because of the focus on institutionalization, 
the project emphasized the utilization of existing structures, capabilities 



and roleS within the educational system, rather than ftte development of new 
roles and structures* The same logic/ dictated the involvement of a large 
number 6f Michigan's districts, 3$ order to increase visibility and immediate 
statewide impact. Finally, the objective of designing a permanent system^ 
to be fully supported by th^ state and local agencies after federal funding 
j^eased," 3i£tated a strategy of •loft "overheaji" costs per site served. In* 
summary, the, CEDISS, project fras intended tp be a Model T and not a Cadillac, 
* 

*A Fitful Startup: 1976-1979 



In thebry, the "linkage system was supposed to work from the bottom 
up. Site teams were supposed to initiate CEDISS activities, calling, upon the 
CEPD coordinators for assistance, wht> in turn were supposed to serve as 
brokers wpp would identify the appropriate resources from ^the external 
, consultants and organizations, % Tn fact, su?h initiatives did not occur with 
sufficient speed or lr^risity. The linkage system did not produce the 
intended resglts for several reasons, Fir&t, the sUe team had only a 
limited understanding of the CEDISS project and received little training or 
orientation from either the project or the CEPD coordinator who served as the , 
field agent* Although CEDISS funds ^were made available at the site level to 
, support .release time and related activities, few sites took the ppected 
initiatives, * * * 

\ m 
Second, 'the CEPD coordinators were also unclear about thejr response 
bill ties. Eaply training sessions (paid for by the 'Career Education Office, . 
not CEDISS; were conducted by the , Northwest Regional Education Lab, but the 
level of activity at the CEDISS project (compared to the CEPD coordinators' 
-ongoing responsibilities, for vocational education)* was <oo^ low for the CEPD 
coordinators to'give CEDISS sufficient attention. In rettaspect, the CEDISS 
t evaluator (High/Scope) later noted that the design of tne CEDISS network, 

which involved one coordinator for every site, might have Been flavted, A far 
different situation might have been created if there beenjfewer CEPD coordi- 
nators in the project,, and if each coordinator had been responsible for three 
or'four sites. Under the latter arrangement, tjie CEDISS project might have, 
. been able to provide funds to support^Some of /the CEPD coordinators* sala- 
ries, and thereby provide a better justification for diverting tt>p coordina- 
tors from their ongoing duties. As it w&s, CED'lSS provided each coocd^natot 
with about $300 per. school. ye^r to defray expenses, which was insuf f-icient to 
divert a meaningful amount of effort* in most cases. t — 

Third, the external resources were largely unavailable or inappropri- 
ate. The development; of a produqt collection*-- 1 ,e, , a bank of vaHdated 
.practices or products in career education—proceeded slowly ^because of .the 

4 * 
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difficulty of identifying suitable products. Other assistance and suppjj^t to 
the field agents .was extremely limited in the beginning of the program. The 
department attempted to analyze the training needs of tjie CEPD coordinator^ 
and an early report (Farace, 1976) indicated that the latter desired assis- 
tance in sharpening tfieir facilitator and linkage skills. Typically, how- 
ever, the initial traifking offerings focused on the relevant curriculum 
topics, in this case career education, along with a general orientation 
toward the project as a whole. ^Finally, all external assistance was .delayed 
because of a lag in Michigan's subcontracting procedures. Although the basic 
award had been made in Ouly 1976, state budgeting regulations required that 
solicitations for subcontracts only be developed after the basic award. (The 
subcontracts could not be incorporated, even tentatively, irt the proposal for 
the ba^ic award.) . Thus, Michigan's subcontractors only. began to function in 
1977, with, the first subcontract being awarded to High/Scope to conduct, the 
project's research and evaluation fundtions* ' |» ' ' 

All of these conditions led to a critical situation by May 1977. The 
CEDI5E> project managers noted tjjat few sites_were getting started and that 
the project funds *w ere not being used at the site level. In short, few of 
the persons in thej[inkage system were carrying out CEDISS activities. 

Redesign of the Linkage System * ' - + 

At this time the CEDISS project altered the original design of the 
Linkage system. The basic changes involved ££(prts to encourage site pro- 
gress and to hav§ more direct contacts between external sources of informa- 
tion and thelites. These new activities were to *be coordinated by the 
project Office, in tacit recognition of the low level of effort being devoted 
to the project (and the sites) by tfte typical CEPD*coordinator. * * 4 

The direct ties were facilitated by encouraging communication between 
the sites and the v CEDISS project staff engaged in assembling the product 
bank, f (There was also an external subcontractor; to aSsist in this role, 
Kalamazoo Valley Intermediate School District, but it did not begin activi- 
ties until October 1977 and it did not have 'direct site contacts/) .The 
projfect staff thus 6egan to contact sites and to discuss issues related „to 
problem identification ^nd product selection. Although the project sta.ff dad 
not have a complete -product bank, the available informatics* tfas*helRful to 
'sites. The direct ties*wefe also facilitated by an alteration in the train- 
ing plan. Original ly 9 the training subcontractor fWayne County Intermediate 
School District) was to help train the CEPD coordinators. This plan was now 
changed so.that, when Q^bcontr acting activities began in May 1977, Wayne 
provided" training to site teamp and n6t to CEPD cpprdinatgrs. The; sit?e 
teams were given instructions on*how to implement the CEDISS proems, and how 
to use the external resources where needed. CEPD coordinators were invited 
to atterfid the training sessions, but sintie the materials were not designed 
primarily to fill their needs, their attendance, was erratac. Most CEPD 
coordinators attended one or mo^e of the training sessions sponsored by V^ayne 
ISD. ■ < * ' * 

• 

These changes in the linkage system -still required tiqe to sfcow any 
impact. -A full year later, in November 1978, the original^sites had been 
reduced from 50 to 48,* and only 24 of the 48 sites were actually engdged in 



er 
pro- 



product imp 1 em equation- # The other 24 sites wete still dealing witf\ eith 
the problem identification or. solution ^election stages bf the CEDISS pr 
£ess. % - , ; / * 

„ The Full CEOISS Linkage-System , * 

'* Tl^e, fuJ4 linkage system is shown m Figure 5-3. *This figure glso 
displays xne fragmentation at the CfDISS project director's level, which we 
now discuss* PdrEher. * * ' % 



It will be recalled that the CEDISS proposal was developed by thq 
director of the Office of Planning In the Michigan St Department of 
Edfcrbatipn. Because of this initiative and the desire to coordinate the 
CEDISS project with the State Capacity Building Grant program initiated at 
about the same 'time, the planning director was appointed the project director 
of CEDISS., The project manager had b^en in the Office, of CareeT Education 
since % November 1975, and began working on the CEDISS project at its beginning 
in July 1976. (However, it was not until August 1977 that tbfe state divil 
service finally approved this position.) Eventually, four j>fjfche nine staff 
in the'Office of Career Education were t^o be supported by the CEDISS project. 

A third group in the state department- was also involved in the CEDISS 
project — Research, Evaluation and Assessment Services.- During the first 
year of the project, staff members of this group helped to initiate the 
product bank and to plan for the evaluation subcontract, eventually awarded 
to* High/Scope (Abt site visit r spring 1978). This third group aJlso monitored 
subcontracts wi£h High/£cope and the Kalamazoo Valley ISO* . 
• • * 

This fragmentation a at the project-director J^evel.of the CEDISS 
project* meant that, throughout the ,life of the project, a mixed style of 
leadership was prpvided. Though the project director -andr project manager 
worked closely, I then* loyalties were to two different organizational units 
and communications with NIE or the CEDISS subcontract of s were n6t always 
efficiently conducted. ■* 



iR^jprnmary, the full linkage system of the CEDISS project involved 
one major deviation from the original plan. The CEPD coordinators originally 
proposed as an integral part of the network did not typically become heavily 
lnvolved^in CEDISS activities and were largely bypassed after the first year 
of the project. This change had two effects. First, the CEDISSr project was 
farther delayed in getting its sites to implement career education practices. 
Second, the development of the linkage system diverged from that of the other 
RDU projects, where field agents external to the implementing sites played 
increasingly influential roles in facilitating site ^progress. In the 
words of thfe project ev§luator' (Farace, 1979): 

. * 
. . >. thp network analysis results suggest that;CEPD coor- 
dinators lack an emergent structure of linkages" that would % 
make efficient introduction and dissemination o£ informa-. * 
tiQP possible. At present, there do not appear to be key 
M ,entry points," i.e., individuals who offer rapid access 
to others ^y* virtue of the connections the individual has. 
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Figure 5-3 
fULL'CEDISS LINKAGE SYStEM 
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1 It should be emphasized that one of the consequences of the lessened 
project emphasis j^non involving the CEPD coordinators was an increase in the 
variability of leVeKiiL^f fort by the field agent$. In many cases, the CEPD 
'coordinators were happy to be rid of the pressure to carry out additional 
obligations that were foreign to them (most of the CEPD coordinators hdd only 
limited experience^ in and commitment to . career education, haying befen epJ 
pointed to tf\e job frofn positions in the vocational education program). 
However* % other CEPD coordinators who were interested in career education and 
nkage roles became quite involved in helping their sitest T^e average CEPD 
coordinator spent' much less of hi£ or her time -as a field agent than coordi- 
b nators at other projects (7.235), but all of ttfis time was devoted to only one 
site. Thus, the field a§ent who spent 1 0S5 or more time working with a 
school or district committee was devoting an intensity of effort tfiat may 
have been greater than that of some other projects, which employed ^ield 
^tfhts at 50S5t^nore time. * . 
. » * * 

* Data from CEPD coordinator interviews, and case studies written by 
_HigH/S(?ope indicate that their voluntary involvement could pay off** One of 
the major differences between the involved CEPD coordinator, and the full- 
tifte field agent in other projects was the absence TfiE^-thjal loyalties to 
t project and client; the involve^ CEPD coordinator sought only to maximize 
v " his or her relationships with clients, and cared little about project objec- 
tives and project . procedures, many of which had been poorly explained and 
occasionally seemed arcane. • " 

The minimal Jinking role, while not necessarily dysfunctional of 
illegitimate (e.g., the original RDU solicitation had only specified a~ 
"linkage ^system" and had not explicitly called for the use of field or 
"linking agents"), probably acc'ounts for some of the negative impressions .of 
the CEDISS project on the part of NIE. -> Thus, it should 'be recalled that 
NlE's consultant team happened to visit the CEDISS project in October 1977 — 4 
at the very time that the project was undergoing this critical transition in 
its linkage system. The consultants implicitly assumed that the CEfD coor- 
dinators would be working as field agents ^nd were disappointed to find that 
these coordinators had received little guidance and were pfterf giving little 
• attention to the CEDISS project (Consultant SjLte Report, ^977).^ Without 
intending any malice, the consultants' expectations, at least m" this one 
ins tanpe,* were unwarranted: Of course, the consultants also noted the lack 
of progress at the site level, as well as the delay in *the production 
| of usable career education products, judgments that wepe warranted but 
for 'othe'r reasons. The following section of this case study now^turns to the 
* other factors related to these .dilays^ ■ 

JproCess and product' innovations/ in the cediss project 

From the outset, the RDU program intended awardees to apply both 
process' and product innovations. The^roduct innovation, alluded to pre- 
viously, involved, the use of new practices^ for CEDISS, these fell into -the 
area of career education. The process innovations called for sites to follow 



r*See, 4 in particular, the Bayfield case study in Louis, Kell, Chabotar 
and Sieber (1981). , . 
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some sort of logical sequence of activities — a "problem-solCing" process — in 
participating in Che linkage system Ceee, the original RDU solicitation). For 
the CEDISS project , the procOss innovation derived from a complex theoretical 
framework that will 'now be described/ 
• • 

The Procfess Innovation 

t The basic problem-solving sequence' involves four stages; fA) problem^ 
identification; (2) solution or product selection; (?) implementation and 
monitoring; and (4) evaluation. Each RDU project elaborated these fourjiasic 
stages into a series of operational steps (see Louis, et al . , 1979^ the 
assumption being that if , such a rational sequence of activities was followed, 
the ultimate product innovation was* more likely to/be successful.. 

For the CEDISS project , the original plan was based on an eight-stpp 
process, which inr turn derived from a^ problem-solving matrix (see figure 
5*4). The matrix assumed that a site couid identify its needs and the 
appropriate solutions- in an interactive manner. ThGs, the two dimensions of 
the matrix in figure 5-4 represent the problem identification and solution 
selection aspects of the process, but indicate, in a~*ftore refined manner,, the 
combination of substeps that was possible. The CEDISS" project assumed, 
moreover, that existing sites could be at different steps in the process at 
the time that they entered the CEOISS project^ and that s\tes further along 
in the process could be expected to progress' more qurckTy and with less 
assistance to the final step, "evaluation." , 

Sites were selected for the CEDISS project after the initial award in 
July 1976. In the fall of 1976, the CEPD coordinators were asked t<j nominate 
sites for the project, and the nominations included the submission of 
information regarding- (1) site eligibility' and (2) site placement in the 
matrix, (figure 5-5 contain? the description of the site nomination criteria 
that were used.) Because the CEDISS prpject , like most/other RDU projects, 
called' Apr the provision of a small amoOnt of funds directly to sites, those 
srfes placing in the earlier steps in the matrix were deemed eligible for 
larger amounts of funds (a maximum of about $9,500), while those sites 
placing in the latej stepowere only eligible for lesser amounts (a minimum 
of about $?,000). These runds were to be used by sites to pay for teacher 
releasp time, materials related to product mnpvation, and other related 
expenses (the purpose of these f.unds was quite similar- to ESEA Title IVC's 
"adoption" grants admihistered in each state), furthermore, the funds were 
to be disbursed on. a step-by-step basis. Thus, sites would receive incremen- 
tal amounts as they formally reported progress from one step to' another. 

This original plan was J.ogica.1 and in 'accordance with the full spirit 
of the RQU program. Howeyer, the matrix was difficult $or school personnel 
to Understand, and led to at least two types of misconceptions (High/Scope, 
1979a).* first, most sites were unable to infer the basic rationale for the 
process, i.*e., thp£ they were being helped through a problem-solving se- 
quence. Second, some sited intefpreted the nominating criteria in reverse 
fashion, i.e., they believed t that larger amounts of funds would be available 
• • + * < 

>» * ,* i ' * < 

*Th£ most confusing part of the -matrix appears to evolve from the 

fact that site's may conduct * two act^vitjles/tasks at the same time (e.g M 

.^follow the arrows from Step l io' Step 4 to Step 6 in figure 5-4). 
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J Figure 5-5 ' * s 

SITE NOMINATION CRITERIA USED 8Y CEDISS PROJECT, 
F.ALL 1,976 

' e ' ■ 

s Questions to Determine Eligibility for CEDISS 

m 1. Did the LEA submit a latter of interest in CEDISS? 
* ^ / 

2. DitMhe LEA submit/iTl Local School District Career Education Plan 
' for 1976-77? 

3* Does the LEA's Career Educatioa Plan for 1976-77 demonstrate any 
, progress regarding the planning, envelopment, or implementation of 
, Career Education from the plan submitted for 1975-76? 

N * a. Have all sections of the plan been responded to? 

b. Has the plan submitted by Jyne 20, 19*76, or in the time frame 

suggested by the CEPO coordinator, but not later than August 1, 
' ' 1976? ■ . 

J c. Is there any correspondence between the state's "priority areas 11 

'of instruction, guidance, placement and those of the' LEA as 
shown in its 1976-77 plan? 

i 

d* Does the LEA currently have or does its 1976-77 career education 
, plan show its intent to establish a formal mechanism for ongoing 

' r * community involvement in carfie£_education? 

e* Does the LEA currently have or does its 1976-77 career education 
plan show its intent to establish a career education Steering 
» Committee essentially composed of teachers, counselors, curriculum 
specialists and building level administrators? 

Ifithe answer to all of the above questions is "yes" the following questions 
apply. 

i ■ 

Questions to Determine Placement in the Problem-Solving/Implementation 
Matrix 
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. A. Are there indications in the .plan that statements of expectations 

have been developed in (answer for each of the following): Instruc* 
tion? Guidance? Placement? 

B>. Are there indications in the career education plan that the LEA 
has carried out assessments in regard to the stated expectations 
in: Instruction? Guidance? Placement? 

C* Are* there indications in the career education plan that the LEA 
has investigated available research and .development products as 
B 1 , potential approaches to meeting identified needs in: Instruction?' 
Guidance? Placement? 
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Figure I>~5 (continued) g 

Are there indication^ in the plan that the LEA has decided to 

adopt one or more existing research and development products to meet 

assessed needs in: Instruction? Guidance? Placement? 

Placement of the site in the problem solving/implementation matrix was 
determined from the answers to each of the above questions as follows: 
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if more progress along the matrix could be shown before entering the CEDISS 
project* Under this interpretation, some sites are likely to have repbrted 
being at a more advance^ stage than they really were, i Because the CEDISS 
project in its first year did not call for intensive training or orientation 
of site personnel, these misconceptions were not necessarily corrected, nor 
were the CEDISS project directors necessarily awara that such misconceptions 
existed in the first place. , ■ 



The cumbersome nature of % the matrix was finally realized xn^ 1977, 
when the CEDISS linkage system was redesigned. At -that _t line, the use of the 
matrix was assumed, in part/ to have created the delays in site progress* 
As a result, the redesign of .the linkage system was accompanied by modifica- 
tioos m the problem-solving matrix. .A simple linear sequence of seven steps 
was created, and funds were allowed to floiw more easily even if a site did 
not rigidly adhere to the tight reporting requirements of noting its progress 
.from step to step. In spite of this modification, one of the High/Scope 
evaluators later noted that "many sites did not follow even this simplified 
problem-solving process" ( High/Scope, 1979a, p. 41). 

Regardless of this observation, a survey of site staff members made 
by Abt Associates in tbe fall of jl979 (after the termination of federal 
funding) revealed that a large percentage of trfe respondents rated the impact 
of CEDISS on .the problem-solving process used in their schools quite high. 
Forty-five percent of the principals who respondfed to the survey indicated, 
for example, that "the way in which problems &re solved in (my) school" was 
either very much better or somewhat better as a' result of CEDISS, while fully 
91% indicated that they would definitely or probably use "the (CED.ISS) 
approach to the process of identifying problems and improving (my) school."* 

There are several possible interpretations of these disjunctive 
-findings- The simplest one is that the respondents were presenting unin- 
formed testimonial's ,to "outsider evaluators." We are inclined to reject__this 
explanation since intensive site visits to a variety of Michigan schools 
confirm the generally positive attitude of many local participants toward the 
progr'am, and the fact that they actually believed that they were doing 
something different from what they typically did. 

Another explanation, consistent with the above, is that the Ideal 
schools lrrbued their^ activities in CEDISS with a symbolic quality of success. 
This may have stewned from the fact that this was the first opportunity that 
most of them had to deal with a state-mandated change progoam that represen- 
ted a great burden and that would, under most circumstances, have been buried 
at the bottom of each school's priority list. CEDISS allowed schools to put 
a new program into effect with greater support and more resources than 
ttjey would normally have had. Even though these process resources may not 
have been up to the level of other RDU projects, they *st ill /fepfesented a 
significant difference. ^ 

*With a 65^ response rate to the survey of principals, we may expect 
some positive response bias. Follow-up phone calls indicated that non-res- 
pondents were largely^in6pp;opnate respondents—e.tj. x someone othe£ than 
the principal had taken responsibility for leading site team activities. 
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B Fioa| ly, the local^ites did, on the whole, like the training. that* 
they received from the l^ne ISO subcontractor, although it came very late in 
the life of the proj^etJ Thus, while the process in most Michigan sites may 
have been disjoiijt^d tfnd far from perfect, participants may indeed have- 
learned a great^deal; 



GjiVen these outcomes, a summary interpretation of the entire pattern 
of events m Michigan is that, although the CEDISS project did get off to a < 
slcj* start and had to undertake a major midstream correction, the project was 
^on its way toward accomplishing one of the basic RDU goals by the end of its 
' life history. He may speculate, that , had, the. CEDISS project continued 
operations for another year or two, the process innovation might have become 
more fixed and might have had a more substantial impadt* A more* articulated 
evaluatitin, based on observations of school activities and a detailed de- 
scription of the behavidr followed in the problem-solving process, could then 
have confirmed the degree to jwhich school practice was actually following the 
desired approach. Because the CEDISS project ended m December 1979, a full* 
test does not seem possible, and in this respect the CEDISS project may be 
considered to have ended prematurely* 

Prod uct Innovations * 1 

■ j r J* 

* ' 

The product innovations called for the implementation of new curricu- 
lum practices-* In theory, the CEDISS project intended to establish a bank of 
usable products at the outset of the project. Such products would then have 
initially been made available to sites in the forrc of product descriptions, 
A site wishing to consider p new product would first be given a group of such 
descriptions from which a final, selection would be matfe (the full process is 
described in Yin, Gwaltney and Louis, 1980)* 

Because career education had been selected as. the curriculum topJtc. 
for CEDISS, the existing banks of validated ^products % at the ojutset of t)ie 
CEDISS project were inadequate* itfhereas the NDN catalog ( Programs that Work ) 
and the NIE catalog contained ample choices for the basic skills, and whereas 
these choices were a major source for the product banks of most of the other 
RDU projects* the "CEDISS project had to assemble its product bank largely 
from scratch* This involved canvassing a variety, of contacts, identifying 
potential products, ■ screening them for their acceptability*, and finally 
writing the product •descriptions*' Not surprisingly^ these- act jvities re- 
quired an extensive period of* time and, for the bulk of the CEDISS* project's 
life history, the full set of product descriptions was unavailable to sites* 
The final bank was completed in April 1979, and contained 150 products * 

Most of the sites therefore had to proceed without the benefit of 
product descriptions* .However, this did not mean that sites could not make 
any progress. For instance, some sites had identified the products to be 
adopted before they entered the CEDISS project. Other sites undertook their 
own informal search and selection procedure and were often aided by the field 
agent (i.e., the CEPQ coordinator) in thrs search* - (Searching for produpts 
was one task in which the €EPD coordinator^ were often active, since they. had 
contacts beyond those available to the* s-ite from project staff*) Though an 
unnecessary delay had been created by the lack^ of ja project-wide product 
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bank, and thoucjh, site-specific* searches were in the aggregate, less efficient 
than the use c*f a general procedure for the project as a whole, most sites 
had adopted some product by the fall of 1979, Unfortunately , the. sites 
should have arrived a£ this point about 18 months earlier, Neverbhelfess, a 
survey of sites conducted by High/Scope (1979) included an analysis of ther 
variety of products eventually amplef0nte4, and these characteristics rperit a 
brief review.* _ . 

First, the sit6 survey covered 40 of the CEDISS sites "t^wo of the 
sites dropped out before the CEDISS project ended, and six did not respond to 
the survey). Second, it should be yndetstood that it y*as possible for a site 
to implement rrapre than drfe product simultaneously , and in fact the 40 sites 
reported having made a total of 51 adoptions. However, these 51 adoptions 
only involved 30 different products , and the characteristics noted below are 
of theSS 30 products. • 

The most important characteristic has to da with the source of the 
product because of the .presumed low 'frequency of validated career education 
products noted earlier. $ The results do corroborate this suspicion that few 
R&D products were used; 20 of the 30 came, from commercial publishing com- 
panies, only six came through the stale validation proces's and only four came 
frojn federal source©. In interpreting these results, thd project evaluator 
noted that: 



Although all 'of the products met the project's Criteria rj 
gardrng evaluation history and freedom from bias, the t^n 
funded t$rxJu<£h federal and srtate # programs are consijtered 
the result of research and development efforts^. J^figh/Scope , 
1979 > „ . 



* These results suggest an important factor with regard to products m 
the CEOISS project. t .(Another important factor was the progress of site 
activities even though the product bank had ntft been completed.) Although a 
b^sic goal of the RDU program was to promote, tfie utilization of R&D-based or 
validated products, the evident lapk of such produces in career^ education did 
not. deter sit^s^rem implementing new practices. The sites simply drew from 
existing non-R&D sources arfd proceeded with fion-fc&D products*** From t^e 
fidelity perspective, the CEDISS project dijd not represent a true test ofj 
this •portion qf the RDU .mandate. From a site-accomplishment perspective, 
however, the CEDISS project provided an unprecedented opportunity to instaJH. 
new career education practices. Because career education was considered an 
important and new curriculum area, this opportunity *was highly significant * 
from the local perspective? ' • ' > ; J# 

The career education products' that were implemented typically in- 
volved changes in teacher instruction or , classroom oggamzation »£High/Scope, 
1979). In addition, theproducts tended to; ' * ^ 



*Th^ results are similar to those reported iYi an independent analy- 
sis conducted by^Abt Associates. (see Yin, Gwaltn^yr and Louis, 19803. 

**The distVhjjlion between R&D and hon-R&D products, ^and pte ^cy/eral^ 
levels .of use of these two types of products in the, RDU program fcs f a whole, 
is fully described in Yin, Gwaltney and Louis <1980)* 3 

* */ ~\ * ■ 
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t address tbe needs- of students 1/1 grades 6-8; * * ' ' 

. • k * ' *• * . « 

• bfe implemented a| the building level, defined as 

i b * involving more than one classroom* in the building? " 

/. * focufc on*self-^awarenes,s f awareness of others, and 

• interpersonal skills; and 



s • be used for 12,jweeks ot less on'a schedule pf one 

# / daV £ weekj primarily, by 8 single teacher*, (High/ 

• .Scope, -1979) . . JL ■ . / " ' ' '\ * 

>* A Tall 1979* purvey of teachers, >who wexe eligiblfe to implement 4?he*ch0sen 
, -ewer. education programs indicated tt&t .most .teachers rated the quality of 
the 'products that % thfy adopted quite highly — tesfchers*" we're, m fact, mors 
pleased with the quality of the innovations than' were other projects that 
had adhfered more closely to *the* ffDU lde&li f n addition, the principals 
surveyed at that ti&e reported substantia! early t institutionalization of the 
new practices! # 59S indicated that "some or all of the teacheifc will use 
^the materials or* methods, and they wifl generally be used auite extensively" ; 
65% of those who bad iinplemented the products, stated that "the p'rogram 
or matep-als have been formally incorporated into" curriculum planS." >Agam,. 
while the level of «arly institutionalization m CEDISS sjtes' was . not the 
highest in thp RDU progr&r, neath&E was it the lowest. . r* 

In summary, the product innovation experience presents a mixed 
picture for the CEDISS project. ( Because of, bhe delay^ m assembling and 
mounting , product descriptions," the \final inventory 'of 150 products was not 
completed until the spnng^f 1979* Nevertheless, sites were able to select 
products to suit their needs without" the completion of such descriptions and, 
by bhe spring % of 1979, 'sites had'acjgpted 31) of the 150 products and could 
already report a positive response to their use. The products did not 
necgas^nly represent th^ R4B products of priority' within the RDU mandate^ 
bitjt the products did create' a sufficiently positive reaction to expect that 
. thejr would be Used -again* ** / 

/ : * 

Summary , ^ * * 



The CEDISS project , called for process and ptodiMt innovations, and 
both were described" in the original CEDISS proposal to NIL. Both innovations 
were accomplished," though they^wer^ different. Prom those originally planned, 
The process innovation, was modified m'the early phase of the project, but it 
still may 'have followedJthe basic problem-solving seguspce/sought by NIE. 
The product innovation difl not represent a complete test of the RDU program's 
desire to use RiO products, but it did allow sites to select and implement 
rfew Cpon-RiD) innervations m Career education practice. Although the CEDISS 
project may have? Tfep^fesented *a major, deviation from thfe "RDU model" (espe- 
cially when combined Sath the deviations m uSes of ,r link6rs" iri the linkage 
system), f^oin a site accomplishment perspective y the CEDISS'project may have 
provided a* critical opportunity to install new practices in a s tat ^identi- 
fied areW— i.e., career education* ' . • • • ' 

* i\ * * * . ' # * 
• - ■ • -< 



' MANAGEMENT Df A COMPLEX NETWORKING SYSTEM 

The CEDISS project involved the initiation and implementation of 
several related activi|ges, * First , the prbject hdd.to organize the use of 
external .consultants ano resources, primanfy in developing a product bank 
and appropriate training for project partitipants. Second, the project 
had to design qnd activate a linkage system, ongxnally intending to use 'the 
CEPD coordinators as a mejdr % point of contac£. Thifd, the project had to 
have sites follow a problem-solving process in identifying their needs and 
solutions. All were to be done, with measurable implementation -etttt^mes, 
within a three-year period. 

c According to one observer, these three activities mights have been 
undertaken sequentially, and not simultaneously (High/Scope/ 1979a) < The 
more perplexing question, however ? is not the sequential vs. simultaneous 
'companion, but the problem of why the CEDISS project progressed so slowly. 
Other ROU projects proposed thsu product* banks, fo? instance, as part, of 
their original proposals or created these banks as soon <as the project 
began. Similarly, o,thfer ROU projects were able to activate their linkage 
systems within thfe first 6 #eSr of their awards. In. examining the history of 
the CEDISS project fpr possible answers, several lessors may be relevant for 
the management of complex networking systems. These include the need, for: 
(1) a feasible design; (2) rap^d mobilization of resources; and (3) strong 
and' undivided leadership. Though these Jessofts may seem obvious, one common 
lesson that is jiot on the list — the need v fo{ adequate budgetary resources — 
suggests -the potential subtlety of the problem* • * - 

A Feasible Design v / > 

* _„ » 

There is no n$ed to rep6%t in detail the design problems encountered 
by the CEDISS project; ^all of these have been described in the prepeding 
pag^s and include: " . * 

m * t ' • ' ' • '* \ 

" • the select iobi^f career education, a curriculum area that^ 

did not matqifflbiJ^ with the -goals of the RDU program; A 




• the* use of ttjEJWru coordinators as linkers, in rfn isomor- 
, phic fashion with sites (rgther than a pyramidal struc- 

1 ture where one coordinator might *serve three or. four • 
sites); v • «* * 

• the initial use of an overly, complex problem-solving 
* matrix; and " , 

• the general expectation that sites would be bettejr pre- 
t spared to take initiatives than they really were. *\ 

Nor is there any reason for the* CEDISS project to apologize for "fhefce 
flaws. The RDU program involved -a' complex set of goals, and an efficient 
project design would not Have been obvious at the outset. Furthermore, as 
the project director emphasized, the project's initial commitment was to 
make the legislatively ♦mandated st ruptures work: • 

*The CEpISS project chronically unders pent its funds throughout its 
liflj| history. Thus, the need for, adequate budget resources is not considef'ed 
a critical factor in the operation of the CEDISS project. %? 
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We coraciou&ly tested an institutional structure for Its 
viability and endurapce. We* found ijt insufficient to 
meet our and NIE's, concerns and then "bypassed" it Jby 
treating the CEPD coordinators as .we treated the site 
teams, i.e., as learner-participants. 

The development of a feasible design, rather than being viewed as a 
one-shot affair, may be more accurately depicted as an incremental activity, 
to be improved gradually on* the basis of new information. Such new informa- 
tion is exactly the sort "produced by pilot-testing , and in tbe absence of any 
prior evideooe of the feasibility of the CEUlSS design, the CEDISS protect 
might, have benefited' f*om a brief pilot test before initiating project-wide 
activities. Of course, if the pilot test showed the difficulty*^ dealing 
with career education undejr the RDU set of objectives, both Michigan and NIE 
would have haci to be willing to entertain changes in curriculum area. 

As far as can be discerned, this type of pilot-testing was not 
seriously considered by NIE (Cbrwinj 1980). NIE's own staff was anxious to 
initiate £ program, iind believed that field capacities were already in 
existence. However, while Michigan had some previous dissemination ex- 
perience and was building on existing structures, their proposed network and 
nSanagment team were new. We conclude, therefore, that the design of a 
project should be considered a dynamic process; modifications should be 
expected and should not be- considered deviations. 

Rapid Mobilization of Resources 

The delays m the CEDISS project, as well as the projects effects, 
have been described in detail m the preceding pages. What has been given 
less attention are some of the reasons for these delays. 

• • ' <y 

First, and foremost, the plans for the CEDISS project could not have 
anticipated the new legislative procedure that was adopted in August -1976. 
The state legislature had to vote, to accept federal awards not included in 
the approved appropriation act before any expenditures could be incurred* 
The CEDISS project was therefore unable to expend any funds until the appro- 
priate budget account had been established, following the^ enactment of a 
supplemental appropriation, and this did not occur until December 1976 — fully 
six months after the NIE award. 

Because the Michigan procedure is not uncommon among the states, 
federal agericies_ma> need^j^n the future to consider defining the start date 
as tbe"fTrsi date on which fund^ can be obligated. From this viewpoint, the 
Cp)ISS project* was altfSys u y° u nger ,f An actuality than the other RDU projects. 
.Similarly, as has been previously noted, delays were also caused by other 
state procedures regarding the award of subcontracts* £ven if it had -a 
feasible plan,, the CEDISS project would have been unable to develop its 
external resources until a year later. Along the same lines, psychological 
delay was treated by the lag in the civil 'service's approval of the. project 
managers positiori,, which did not occur until August 1977. • 

The mobilisation of resources car} be facilitated by another step that 
the CEDISS project delayed in accomplishing: an adequate description of 
the roles and procedures for each party the ^network. Throughout the 
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fir^st two years, the CEPO coordinators and site/ personnel expressed discom- 
fort about their rales* They di<J not know what was expected or what proce- 
dures fit, into the CEDI$ plan (e.g., Consultant Site Report, 1977). The 
CEDISS project leadters cJid i$$V£ sorpe.procedures m written form (just prior 
to the training that began iff October 1977), but these were apparently 
insufficient to m*nAfoize t the t r ial«-a*nd-prror learning that each CEDISS 
participant was uodergoing on an individual basis. In Retrospect, some 
documents produced ^at" the end of the CEOISS project (e.g., Schrmer, 1980a 
andL 1980b) were precisely the types of documents needed at the outset of the 
project., fhese documeftts- describe how -sites are expected to g'o through the 
problem-s'olvmq process and deal with'prQduct selection. 

All of these difficulties in mobilizing resources, whether attribut- 
able to state administrative procedures or not, suggest that further network- 
ing activities require a* specific fnebirhrSat ion plan. Such a plan must be 
reviewed at the same time -s^ an initial proposal is reviewed for its substan- 
tive material; if the mTDbiftzat^ion plan* fails to meet the schedule of activi- 
ties set by the federal^ agency*, at -least the discrepancy will be recognized, 
early and mutual expectation can be made more congruent. To our knowledge, 
the issue of mobilizatipn, and of the peculiar constraints imposed by state 
educational systems,* is mot given the full recognition it deserves. 

• • r 

* Even ,m the ca3e of "older" projects-, however, a mobilization plan 
may not be sufficient to support rapid startup* of the full system. As Louis 
and s'leber (1979)., h^ve il-l^trated, the development of role expectations m 
new organizational structures must always be, mpartj a matter of negotiat- 
ing expectations through a t nal-and-error process. When the role partners 
(such as CEDJSS project offiee-yStaff and the^ir subcontractors or the "school 
site personnel) are from 'different organizations, at least some time will be 
needed to develop trust; and iron, out appropriate role expectations, in 
addition to the tjtme wbfth would be/required if a new set of procedures or a 
new role were introduced into an^ey^/mg organization. Each of tfye ROU 
projects believed that Cfteir efficiency, particularly in the first-'vear or 
so, was lessened by their lack of experience and by the need to develop the 
network. s , 



Stronq^and Undivided ^leadership f 

The CEOISS. Unkage system might have been improved at 'the CEPO level y 
had ttere beeto fewer XEPDT coordinators and more sites per coordinator (al- 
though the CEDlSS. project director has noted that the awkward design had 
notable spoilt ical strengths given'the goal of institutionalization). The 
linkage system might also have befcn improved had there been a single leader, 
rather- than h tripartite division among # £hree offices within the Michigan 
Department of Education. Such undivided leadership— independent of the 
skills of any of the incumbent^-^may J>e Jof particular importance when new 
networks are to be .Started. " Sf a 

In a pyramidal structure, the other role participants must be able to 
refer to a strong central, staff for c^Jidsinoe. This was not possible under 
the CEOISS organiibtlqn, in' fepitdr pf the best of intentions of the incum- 
bents, first, the , incumbents cjid not participate equally ^n communication 
with N'lE. Most of this, communication yas carried put by the project director, 
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who would pass the necessary information to the project manager. However, 
because the project manager worked under the director af thf Office of Career 
Education, he operated" in a different context th^t^sai^bts on occasion, not 
have been fylly appreciated by the director of the'Qffice of Planning* 
• Second, the relationship with the Research, Evaluatipn, and, Assessment 
Services seems to hawe, been an additional diversion created by state depart- 
ment 'policy t{iat called for this group to monitor all evaluation contracts. 
The awkwardness of this arrangement was particularly apparent in the case of 
the subcontract with the Kalamazoo Valley ISO. The.KVISD, which was involved 
in knowledge-base development, \t§s monitored by the research office Tor its, 
"consolidation" % art lv it res, which included final screening .and abstracting* 
The Office of Car&er Education, however, had the primary Interest in RVISD's 
. final prodytt (the knowledge base) and, had responsibility for the initial 
screening of products that were then submitted to KVISD. While an informal 
% communication system was set up between the Office of Career Education and 
KVISD, P the formal arrangements clearly did not mirror sound ^vganizational 
design principles.* fc^ad the research and evaluation activities been >responsi- 
ble to a single monitor, the knowledge-base and evaluation activities -might 
have been more easily adjusted to the project's needs. 

Third,' support fox the CEDISS project within the Michigan Department 
of ^Education may have changed over time , ultimately affecting the potential 
»jf institutionalization of the project- In general, state support for caree^ 
„ educatiofi (as distinct Trom CEDISS support) appears to have declined, for^ 
reasons entirely independent of the accomplishments oV the CEDISS project* 
In the governor's office, m^$re?t in career education that was so vigorous 
in 1974, had recently waned. Although the CEDISS project staff began to be 
supported by' state funds at the end of the NIE award, and were appropriately 
named permanent members of the Office of Career Education, the governor 
eliminated support for the Career Education Commission (and career education) 
in his final budget recommendation*^ It is too early to \Jetermine how the * 
staff will be reorganized! but until thfe new "legislative cutback , .the CEDISS 
project had been .operating without federal support-*i .e. had succeeded in 
overcoming one of the major barriers to institutionalization (see Yin, 

\ j -J SUMMARY ' , 

' * 

Overall, the RDU program callecj for the design and implementation of 
complex, interorganizational networks." The installation of a new educational 
' practice reqi^ired the coordinated efforts of five different types of organic ^ 
zations or individuals: „ < "* / 

• A federal agency«f*IE--provlding support for the effort j 
and imposing certain monitoring and evaluation require- 
ments; 
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♦Michigan's severe fiscal problems, which - result from the recession 
in the state's automotive industry, are the apparent cause for this change* 
Since Michigan made strong attempts to achieve full institutionalization, we 
, must again, be reminded of tb& importance of "normal critical events" ds 
predictors of outcomes in any change effort. (See Louis, 1980,) 

- * 'l07 
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, «~ A state department of education, operating as primer con- 

tractor and overall project coordinator; % * 

• Independent organizations, operating under subcontract 
and providing specific resources or assistance; 

t CEPO coordinators, serving as staff rrembers in interne- ' % 
diate school districts and operating as field agents t>e- \ 
tween sites and all o£her organizations; and 

•^Site staff,, at bpCh the school-district and school-build- 

levels, fanning and implementing new practices. * % » 

Independent of accomplishing, any educational changes, from a manage- 
rial perspective such.a complex network musj: be seen as a difficult organiza- 
tional arrangement. Throughout the RDU program, the network's management 
needs appear to have been underestimated. Although NIE provided some initial 
assistroce through the -Far West Lab, and, although related assistance was 
provided by the Northwest Lab, the CEDISS project had to rely on ij:s ovtn 
resources and its own ability to learn — often on a trial-and-etrpr basis — J:he 
relevant lessons for managing the network. Three particular shortcomings 
throughout the*project's life history, however, seem to have been a delayed 
process of evolvihg a workable organizational design, >difficulty in rapidly 
mobilizing resources, and a fragmentation of the leadership structure* The r 
p potential lessons From these three problems have been discusaed. in the 

* ' preceding sections. K p 

In spite of the enormity of the management responsibilities, by 1979 
the CEDISS pVoject nevertheless produced mafiy new educational practices in 
the planned area of career education m local sites. The practices were 
communica&ed to sites through a variety of connections, although not neces- 
sarily through Uie intended CEPD linkage system. And the practices were 
instJ&lled after aome type of modified problem-solving process had occurred. 
The final survey 'of sites seems to .have ijten.tified a variety of positive site 
outcomes, produced in* a larger array than mafty observers would have predicted 

• m • after the first ye^r of operation* 

V 

How one interprets this mixture of resolts from the CEDISS project 
depends on the viewpoint one adopts initially • For instance, from a federal 
perspective, th$ project may not have tested the full configuration of RDU 
objectives. However, From a local perspective, some progress and cfesired 
changes may have occurred. And, finally, from the perspective of tfje "inde- 
pendent research component or the RDU project (which was, after all,' an 

: ^ action-reseafch program), the Michigan CEDISS project added a much desired 

variability to organizational design, A word, too, should be said about the 
problems from the federal level of monitoring the development of a^complex 
project such as CEDISS. If, as has bee* shown, the fidelity perspective 
produces unrealistic expectations and an overly rigid view of a project, what 
other criteria ahould be used for monitoring the progress being made? This 
*is one of the certtral isaues that needs to be addressed in future federal- 
local collaborative ventures. ' • 
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CHAPTER 6 ' S 

THE NETWORK CONSORTIUM PROJECT 

* • 

f ' INTRODUCTION * * . 

• 

What -happens when yoy bring together six "expenentially compatible 
. but organizationally dissimilar , agenpies" (Drew, 1979) , # **iose leaders are t 
professional colleagues, in a contractual arrangement in wtjich one "peer M * 
views the rofe of his agency as the leader of the othefs? The answer to 
this question is essentially the story of. the Consortium RDU project, one 
which illuminates a nirnber of issues pertinent to the design and management 
X Of ijiterorganizational networks, ~ 

The Consortium pfoject was distinctive among the RDU projects in 
three, ways. First, it was the only network that brought together, organiza- 
tions that were largely nongovernmental , or "quasi-governmental" entrepre- 
neurial service ^organizations^* under the* leadership of one such organiza- 
tion, (indeed, one of the project director's motivations for participation 
in v the program was to demonstrate that organizations outside of the formal 
* educational structure are "appropriate agencies for providing linkages in the* 
educational system, and that an independent organization can be , a, national 
base for those linkages.) It was, furthermore, the. only project m wtjich a 
state department of' education played no part* 
-* 

Second, the "project was a multi-state consort ion, one that attempted 
to serve schools m six states that were dispersed across the entire nation. 
In this regard it was one of two projects organized on a national basis, but 
4 the other project XNEA) adhered less to the prototype RDU 'model. 

Third, it had the simplest organizational structure of any of the RDU 
project networks, relying hazily on the field agents** located in the 
\ service agencies to provide assistance to the schools, and it did not. include 
other technical assistance or resource agencies m the school improvement 
process. Tbe-£on8or tium strategy was to bung together a group of linkage 
^organizations, with high levels of preexisting capacity and experience m 
* dissemination activities/ m a newly created, though temporary, cooperative 
endeavorV 

. A major issue that is highlighted m the Consortium experience is 
that of coordination and rtonitorinq of a set of activities across autonomous 
and geographically dispersed organizations* The Consortium was characterized 
by highly centralized management and decentralized ^activities. Difficulties 
were encountered by .the central project leadership m managing a consortium 
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♦Only one of the six agencies m the Consortium, the Yakiipa School 
District, wps not predominantly a "soft-money" organization. However, even 
m that case, the unit in the district operated m a "quasi- independent" way 
and hdd a special status as a service organization m the state. 

**Field agenta were called "linking agents" in this project, and this 
term will be used throughout this chapter. • 1 
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created un the basis of strong interpersonal, informal relationships which 
was changed to a contractual relationship with few formal mechani>sfTV3 of 
control,* Many of* these difficulties were exacerbated by conflicting expecta- 
tions of what t^e* relationship would be t and the issue of the formal division 
of labor between the Consortium headquarters and the remotely located linkage 
agencies was never fully resolved. While a formal delineation of local site 
activities &nd linking agents' responsibilities emanated from the centjal 
project office tend indeed was probably the most formal of anj; RDU project) f 
les^ attention was given to the Consortia* as an "organization," and what the 
role. of the participating agencies would be in the management and direction 
of'the project as a whole. 

# A Second" and related issue that typified the' Consortium experience 

'was that of adaptiveness , both in regard to the r.oles and relationships of 

par ticipatmg organizations and individuals, and in the perceptible shifts 

in the goals and activities of the project's prime Contractor ahd host 

organization. t The Consortium project^ represents a, clear example of how 

compensator y mechanisms can develop to meet unanticipated needs and how 

subtle shifts m goals and activities can occur, even within the framework of 

a fairly stable set of project activities. > • 
_ # 

The Consortium is also a good example of the effect of readiness, as a 
precursor to a successful demonstration. The organizations and individuals 
involved in the project had vast cumulative experience in dissemination 
and school improvement activities, and irnworking on special and relatively 
short-term projects. Despite some management problems in the coordination 
of the dispersed and- disparate organisations and individuals, the experience 
bore fruit at the school level. The project developed 'and* used well-designed 
school intervention strategies which were very effective. In«Abt Associates 1 
study of the RDO experience .at the schools whicli were 'served by the pCbgram, 
the Consortium schools consistently ranked among the highest on a variety of 
measures of outcomes and ranked the highest, as a group, on more measures 
than any^)ther project. ^ 

THE ORIGINS AND DESIGN OF THE CONSORTIUM PROJECT* 

< 

Organizations Involved 

The basic organization of the Consortium project was quite sintple, 
consisting of a/network of six educational service agencies, *each located 
in a different state. .The prime contractor and project headquarters ("Con- 
sortium Central 11 > was an independent educational service organization 
called the NETWORK, Inc. ' ^ 

-The NETWORK, Inc., which is located^ in Andover, Massachdsetts, and 
employed approximately }b people at the beginning of (he Consortium project, 
is a rather unusual 'organization. Its leader/ have described it as "a mis- 
placed Cambridge think tank 11 and tend to petceive of themselves as involved 
not only with the delivery of services, but also with the development and 
analysis of demonstration activities in school improvement". Despite its 
small^ size and non-central location, the NETWORK has a national reputa- 
tion, based largely on the forceful and charismatic personality of its 
executive director. « * 
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The activities of the NETVOBK were (and are) p based on short-term 
.grants and contracts and, until recently , it specialized i<n technical assis- 
tance to schools and service delivery m dissemination. IV has been involved 
in almost every recent federal dissemination program, including the National 
Diffusion Network. In the later stages of the RDU* program, it began to 
branch out and conduct research and evaluation projects as well. 

n * " ' 

The Consort ion included five additional diverse types, of linkage 
agencies in a subcontract arrangement with the NETWORK.* These ageocies 
"were: " t 

* • 

* % The Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, in San Francisco /one "of 12 regional 
laboratories and centers sponsored by NIE; 
^ ■ 

• The Educational Resources Center (ERC) of the Area 
Cooperative Education Service (ACES) of New Haven, 
Connecticut, an intermediate service agency that pro- 
vides contract services to schools in Connecticut, 
basically in the area of information; 

* ■ ■ 

• Project \inkm the Kansas Educational Dif fusion/Dis- 
semination System (KEDDS), housed in the" Wichita Public 
Schools but a soft-money organization involved in 

statewide dissemination projects; , 

» The Exchange at the Minneapolis Public Schools/Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Teacher Center; and 

• The federal grants office of the Yakima, Washington 

. Public Schools, a unit which housed a variety of cate- 
gorical grant programs for. the State of Washington***. 

Together, these organisations were diverse! not only in geographic 
location, out also in organizational structure, in the degree to which they 
subsisted on "soft-money" grants or had' ongoing subsidies for organizational 
activities/ and In size, with KEDCfe/Lmk being the smallest "and the Far 
West Laboratory, the largest. 



♦The word "network 0 is used in this narrative in two ways. When 
capitalized, it Mfers to the organization's name; when not capitalized, 
it reffers to the concept. * * B 
I 

* 

**The original proposal included a sixth additional agency in the 
multi-state % consortium— Research and InfonpatipO- Services for Education 
CRISES an information service center in Pennsylvania* This organization 
was later dropped from the proposal for budgetary reasons and because 
it was also included as a technical assistance agency in another RDU 
project, the Pennsylvania School Improvement Project (PSIP). 
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A sixth subcontract with Communications Research Services existed 
during the early stages of the Consortium project. This agency wad to 
provide assistance in project evaluation, particularly in the examination of 
outcomes at the school level, and for the purposes of fdrmative evaluation 
and assistance to the linking agents, jlhis subcontract never became fully 
operational and was terminated early in the history of the project when it 
became apparent that the organization did not have the capability to actyally 
provide those services. To the'extent that the functions originally intended 
for tl)±s subcontracted agency continued, they were incorporated ^nto roles 
and functions provided by Consortium Central ataff , ^ 

The Origins of the Consortium Project , , 

♦ The origins of the linkages that became formalized in the Consor- 
tium project can be traced back to a variety of sources. First and fore- 
most they stem from the entreprdpeurship and the past^ experience pf th^ 
executive director of the NETWORK, as well as the NETWORK'S experience and 
capabilities as an organization, NEJWORK staff had been involved in a mmber 
of dissemination and school intervention efforts and were looking for an 
opportunity ioth to integrate their learnings from the past and to implement 
more intensive, comprehensive school interventions than had been possible for 
them earlier. They were anxious to combine their interests in providing an 
innovative service with their stated interest in research. The RDU program, 
with its emphasis on action and research, would allow them not only to refine 

a school intervention strategy, but to study it at the same time. The agency 

was also particularly interested in developing its capability to provide 
training and support services to linking agents, and to demonstrate that 
independent organizations were appropriate alternatives to state departments 
of education for coordinating linkages m education, * 

*f NETWORK staff were also anxious to expand the*/ experience and 
reputation beyond the state and the region in which theyjhad been delivering 
services and to establish the organization as a national base faj dissemina- 
tion efforts-. Additionally', the NETWORK wanted to develop a working rela- 
tionship with NIE, an agency from which they had not previously received any x 
funding, / t * s* 

Furthermore, the director of ^Xhe organization had strong 1igs*not 
only with other leaders of service organizations similaf to* the NETTWGRK, 
but with researchers and polipy ffakd^s involved,' in linkage and research 
utilization in education, ^Sxnce % the eafly 1970s he, had been involved in 
many formal and informal discussions on the educational applications of 
research, and was, is\ fact, a member frf the advisory group for the early 
efforts to laujcjv the RDU program at the National Institute of Education 
(NIE), Thus,, tie participated in the early planning for the* RDU program 
and was very prepared to respond once the Request for Proposals was an- 
nounced.* * * 

The interagency collaborative structure established in the Consortium 
project can also be traced to earlier origins, including th4 desire to work 



*0ther potential contractors had similarly been informed by NIE 
of the upcoming prftgram, [ c * 
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with particular individuals end organisations. It i£* important to .note 
that all of the ag&pcies in the ConsortitWf^ w*th the exception of "the Far 
West Laboratory, housed State Facilitator Projects in the National Diffusion 
Network. Strong interpersonal ties had long been established by the indi- 
viduals involved, primarily through attendance at national conferences. Not 
only were they "dr^Lnking buddies" at these conferences, but they shared 
personal and organizational orientations to the school improvement process. 

Prior to the RDU program, many of these individuals had dealt with 
eacfi other informally and as peer colleagues. Although they had never 
formally collaborated, they frequently talked about working collaboratively 
at some future^tune. The RFP for the RDU prdgram provided just such an 
opportunity, and a series of informal conversations led to the ldentificatipn 
of the six agencies^m Edition to the NETWORK, tijat would be included in 
the Consortium.* " r 

i 

The one agency in the Consortium that had not housed a State Facili- 
tator Project, the Far West Laboratory, was approached because the NETWORK 
director had wanted to establish ties with the NIE-sponsored regional labs, 
and since he had had an informal relationship with a key "staff person iw that 
agency, the RDU program seemed an appropriate opportunity to establish 
such a collaboration. 

Each of the participating organizations was an entrepreneurial 
organization that used, at least in part, external funding for activities 
appropriate to the organization's goals and objectives. The specific motiva- 
tions for joining the Consortium while similar, varied somewhat. In the 
case of ACES, the director of the Information Services Division had a major 
sense of .Ownership and commitment to the program,' since he had also been 
involved in early planning, and was interested in expanding the capabilities 
of his unit from the provision of , information-retrieval . services to the 
provision of more io-depth technical-assistance services. As for the 
Exchange, the director perceived this, program as an experiment in the de- 
, livery of services directly to schools as opposed to bringing teachers into 
the Teacher Center. The director of KEDOS/Lmk viewed this program as an 
appropriate fit with his overall plans* for the agency to provide m-depth 
services to schools, particularly through the services of linking agents, 
which he hoped to promote in his state. The Federal P/ograms Office at the 
Yakima School District housed a nunber of Special programs that extended s 
beyond* the reach of its host district. RDU represented another opporttmty 
to do the same. > 

Of. all the subcontracting agencies in the Consortia!), the Far West 
Laboratory probably had the least organizational , commitment to the RDU- type 
strategy* While all the agencies became linked together in large part 
because of the interpersonal ties of key members of their staffs, in all but 
the Far We'st Labotatory's case, the program did fit 'into its organizational 
mission. The dissemination division of the Far West Laboratory viewed 
• itself primarily as a research rather than a service-delivery" program, and. in' 
some sense the RDU program was an aberration within the organization. P&-*3~ 
. result, the Lab proved to be the least congenial "host* 1 of all the agei)cies 
involved in the Consortia!) project. 
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, ^ The initiative leading to Ihe inclusion of these agencies was often' 
mutual, especially in case's where regular communication existed between 
particular individuals JLnvulved, but the final responsibility for selecting 
participating agencies, as we # ll as for the preparation of the proposal, was 
takfin by the NETWORK as priraV contractor* This move front informal commun- 
ication and collaboration of peers, to formal leadership and dixectiveness 
undertaken by the NETWORK as prime contractor, typified the Consortium 
relationship that >#as to unfold, particularly, during the first year, Exist- 
ing* assumptions about each others* ideas and intentions were never fully 
Rested. While this situation was acceptable at „ the outset, subsequent 
misunderstandings about project goals, management and activities did arise* 
An important reason was that many individuals in the subcontract agencies 
who had-Wanted to work tqgether in the Consortium came to play a smaller role 
in the project's direction* 

Goals of "the Consortium Project 

* » 

As in any organizational venture, the Consortium project had both 
latent and manifest goals* Many of the latent go.als of both the ocgani^a- 
tions and individuals involved were described m the previous section* The 
Consortium proposal also, included stated goals and ambitious expected out- 
comes regarding serviae to schools, research and dissemination* These goals, 
stated' an the Executive Summary are: 

1* To help specifically identified local education agencies 
'Solve locally defined problem? in the area of reading * * , 
r ~* through the adoption and- adaptation of reading programs 
that have been beveioped with federal, state and local 
' research and development monies* ^ 
• "> 

2* To target a major portion of the support to local educa- 
tion agencies serving students of minority populations 
and stiid&nts living in urban or .rural areas* * 

3* To disseminata knowledge of the Consortium's effects 
through cooperation with the coordination contractor 
ano* the dissemination research contractor and through 
the communication channels of the linkage system to 
which each of the participating agencies beltings* 

4/ To conduct action research on the linkage function'by 
Utilising diverse types of linking agencies and by • 
- using reading 'programs Which vary in their potential 
for adaptation by an adopting school* * 

* 

The proposal also specified "expected outcomes": 

• 

* ■ lT\ An increased knowledge (on the part of schools) of the 

existence of R&D products as a result h of in-depth f*i 
ammation of such products* B • * ' • 

2. The increased probability that LEA| will look to R&D 
< v - outco^s as a T future source of help for other problems* 



3. The abatement of clearly identified curncular and/or v . 
instructional problems, substantiated by improved 
achievement of participating students (the equivalent 
of successful installations of R&D products) . 

? + 

4. The development of patterns of interdependence between 
the LEA and, the linking agency that will extend beyond 
the terms of the contract and resiJtt-^in a model m^he ■ 

'states for t other LEAs. ~~ 

5. An increased base of knowledge for researchers and. prac- 
titioners inr how the diffusion process works in educa- 

t ion t 
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The proposal was highly variable in the degree to.wh>ch plans were 
specified for achieving the prdject 1 ^ goals and* desired outcomes . For 
example, it identified the entire knowledge base of 41 readirjg'products that 
would constitute acceptable "solutions" for participating schools, and 
specified, the types of individuals that should be involved in a "multi- 
constituent group" (^cxo^l problem-solving team) at tha school l$vel. It did 
qot, on the other hand, give. any details about ho* the successful installa- 
tion of new practices in schools would be achieved. * Furthgrgorgj^hile the 
research emphasifc of the project was widely apparent in tpe^Toje&t's pro- 
posal (which wds the only fonnal planning document untiil the JLhird-year 
planning** proposal ) , no provision was made« for the testing of* students (to 
assess expected outcome #3, for example), nor to translate nrojgqt documenta- 
tion into- analyzable insiqhts ar^l earnings. 

4 • 

Project Structures, Roles and Strategies 

Much more specific in the proposal was the del meat icn of project 
structures, roles and strategies. The organizational structure and accom- 
panying roles specified in the Consortium proposal emphasizec centralized 
resources and decentralized Unking activities. White linkirg Activities 
were decentralized, it is important to note that management 3rd control of^ 
linkinq activities were specified as a Consortium Central activity. Other 
aspects that were described in detail in the proposal were lo:al site ac- 
tivities or processes, the composition of the projecLis "kncwledge base" 
(specifically focusing on reading products at the elementary level), and 
the selection of JdcaJUschool *sites. 

The organizational structure had two layers. The* firsjr tfas a central 
project headquarters, housed in the NETWORK as the prime contractor, whose 
staff* had project-wide responsibility, including 1 inking ! agent support, 
documentation and research, and general project management. The second layer 
comprised six linking agencies — the five subcontract organizations, and a 
separate unit in the NETWORK itself-4fousing staff with primarily in-state 
responsibilities focusing on school interventions. — 



tractors* 



The, proposal specified five roles for the NETWORK is prime con- 



several of these roles were changed both in title and 
the project ensued. These changes are discussed in a later sect 
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ion. 
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1. A project director woulcftfe responsible for overall 
* - Consortium management, ytfficludmg ^udget monitoring and 

control, project planning (with the Advisory Board), 
supervision tfjT the^ceritral^ staff , liaison with NIE, and 
\ communication #ith # subcontract agency participants. 

2. A linking agent trailing and documentation coordinator 
# was tp be the primary contact with linking agents, re- 
sponsible for designing afid conducting linker training, 

, for monitoring weekly linker reports and fot fusing these, 

reports to assist linkers in develpping each scbpol- 
level intervention strategy. 

3. An evaluation coordinator was to design air project 
evaluation instruments, train linkers and target school 
personnel in the use of these~jmstrunents, and monitor 
the collection and* interpretatieji of data." Project 
docijnentation\was to Jbe conducted , primarily by linking 

■ - , * agents.^ 1 It was intended to provide information for 

; iipker monitoring fend sgpportpthe research efforts 

(which eventually included local site and linker case 
studies and a project report) were to be based on 
^ both linker documentation and additional data gathering. 

- ' ' '* > ' 

4. A vCgsource-data management coordinator was assigned 
the "teak of consolidating £he "knowledge base" and 

t " Collecting, maintaining, and furnishing linkers with 

instructional, evaluative, and other descriptive 
' information on each of the Ai-reading programs * 

prescribed by the knowledge base and available f or 1 
adoption by target schools* . 

*5. A project writer (a role lite ted in the proposal but • 
not included m the final project staffing aa Year / 
I began) wgs assigned to prepare the Consortium 
newsletter, to assist linkers in produdiog their own 
statewide newsletters^ artd to offer similar assis- 
*• tance to target school* personnel. (Many of these 

responsibilities were assumed t>y the person named, 
in the second year las the project's Jinking agent „ - 
coordinator and support specialist.) , ... 

In addition to t^e Consortium .Central management and support struc- 
ture, each of the participating linking agencies (the five subjcontract 
agencies and the separate .unit within the NETWORK) had two Consortium rples 
pertinent to the > school intervention strategy promoted by the Consortium. 
1 These a two roles combined were equal to one full- time. equivalent staff member. 4 

A* A linkihg agent working at or near full time was £o be 
the manager 'of the change process at the sqhQol level. 
The linking agent would be the primary connection be- ^ i 
tween the project, an average s of four target schools 
in the state, and the R&D resources. The linker was 
, to serve as the on-site facilitator df the curriculum 
improvement intervention.. \ The linker was also to form 
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a school' deci^on-palc^ng groyp, take this group 
# through a specified problerrnsolvihg 'process to T 
'identify curncular needs. gin reading, and facil- 

• itat^the selection and adoptioft*of an R&D pro- 
ject frjkm^e pool of 4l approved programs* Follow- 

* ing program adoption, the Jinking agent was' to pro-. 
vid^ 1 adapting 'teachers with implementation assis- 
tance wd -resources* The linking agent would also 
carry out documentation reporting as required and * 
serve. as a peer supporter and resource for other 
linking agents* 

2* An y ^qency superv isor was ^o serve in a part-time 
capacity (10S-20!! time) to monitor and support 
Jfcne yfDrk of the linking agent, manage and-cootrol 
the agency f s share of the Consortium budget, and 
serve* in an overall project planning capacity as 
a memoer of the Consort lurif Advisory Board. 
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The organizations and tfteir functions in the. Consortium are displayed in 
Fiqmfe 6-1. p 

f A significant feature of the Consortium proposal was the naming of 

Ahe local school district! that *were to be servefJ by the projett. #he sites 
.. were identified by the littftSge agencies and were primarily chosen because 
they had expre'ssed some interest unbecoming involved irr the#State facile 
tator Project throug h the N DN.* Thus* tfiey were already identified as having 
aR interest In becoming l^j^ved in an innovative* program* To some extent, 
v> they may be viewed as being somewhat more "innQtative" than a typical* school 
district, although many were rural and had little previous experience with 
innovative pfrrfgrims.* On the other hand, this selection procedure was viewed 
as highly appropriate by the NETWORK staff, since they believed that a 
program suqh as ROLt was .unlikely to work in a setting that was not already 
open to the notibn of external assistance. 

Another -signlf leant feature of Che structuring of roles in this 
Consortium proposal, and one that was somewhat unique to the Consortium 
project, was the establishment of -the linker supervisor role,, and its for- 
4 malizption to the decree that up t^T 20S5 of the agency's share of the Con- 
sortium budget w^s tcrbe allocat^Jto this function.** This role was cceated 
Jflesjrite t]ie fact* that the NETWORK/s executive director concept ualjLzed 4 one of 
Consortium. Central's functions tt> be the' supervision and support of Xinkihg 
agents not only In /a general wjay, but also to the extent of supervising each 
-intervention strategy.. The desire to work *ath particular individuals (those 
^rn the aqform&l, interpersonal network) appears to. have been part of the 

*0thel/ criteria of importance incrfjided the RFP-stipulated crit 
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importance molded the RFP-stipulated criteria 
of having a disadvantaged school population _and criteria of "readiness" 
including prior puccessclmimplementation* \ 

^ **Several of the agencies chose to, use RDU monies to funtf the linking 
.agent for 10055 of^hi3 or her time, and, to donate between 10S-20SS Of the 
supervisor's time From organizational overhead. 
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ORGANIZATIONS* FUNCTIONS* IN 
THE CONSamiW PROXtT 
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The NETWORK, Inc. 




V 7- 

Exbhange 
(Hinn.) 



KEDDa/Link 
(Kansas) 




. (4 schools per agency)-. 



-I Q'd *ln brackets , t 
ERJC ' ##A linking agent ^as .housed in a separate Uftit within The NETWORK. 



The NETWORK** 
(Mass.) ' 
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. reason Tor creating the agency supervisor role for sii)Contract agencies/ m 
all cases but the* Far Heat Laboratory, it was this individual who was designed 
the role. Given the difficulties that*were subsequently faced by the NETWORK 
in cdrrying^out the support and training role for linkers as envisioned, the 
creation pf the k linker supervisor role turned out to be a fortuitous one. In 
retrospect, thii role contributed cjreatly ^to the success of the Consortium 
effort. ' - ' , * 

Although the role, of supervisor was created, it must be pointed 
out that the responsibilities ^sociated with the role were never clearly 
described. In general, throughout the Consortium experience much greater 
specificity was associated with sije^l&yjel activities, and -to a lessen 
degree w*th management ahcTsuper visojy procedures. The activities of the 
Consortium as an organization, and the responsibilities of the subcontract 
agencies," remained loose and ill-defined. . 

MANAGEHENT OF THE CONSORTIUM 

< * 

t i 

The management of the Consortium project can be characterized by 
combinations of rigidity and adaptiveness, formality and informality, cen- 
tralized decisiop making and easy-going collabor&tiveness^ egalitariamsm 

and stratified bdfrmunicatibn patterns./" ' 

» t _ * * 

* • • 

» A number of changes took place during the projects duration: e.g., 

some change! in project staff roles and titles from, those named in the 
proposal; a chartge in project director (the position was assumed by the 
person who was ^originally named t^he linking agent coordinator and docu- 
mentor)} a shift ljrrfWfce of Consortium Central activities from linker 
training to 'llriker* sypportf to "brokering" of resources and coordination 
o'f organisations; and Ikslotf but perceptible shift from centralized control 
to, fin increase in collaboration among subcontract organizations. Through- 
out all this, however, there was little change from the formal proposal plan, 
and there was little formal "planning." * * 

The following discussion* focuses on the startup and resource mobili- . 
zatiqn, of the project, the foci of project activities, management lasues and 
prpcesses, changes in project roles and structures, leadership, communication 
processes, and changes in goals. Several of the paradoxes noted above will 
.be highlighted ^n the course of the following discussion. 

■ 

Startup and Mobilization 

Th/ CQn&qrtium project had the fewest difficulties in startup and 
resource vftobilizatiort aft^r the cor^ract award in June of 1976. Because of 
the "leg' work" completed in the preproposal and proposal stages, several 
important activities thfct can delay the startup of a 'new operation had 
already been complete^* .sites had been selected, linking agents had been 
appointed or hired in 411 but one of the linking agencies, and the knowl- 
edge base of 41 validated jreading programs for elementary schools had been 
determined. Ceftaifily, in' a number of areas, "readiness" was high. The 
Consortium prdjact in this way benefited from past experience, both within 
the NETWORK and within the linkage agencies. At least some aspects of the 
ROU strategy were forqiliar to all, auch aa the uae of validated producta 
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and their dissemination, the problem-solving process, school lfiter vena- 
tion programs, and in several cases, the strategy of using linking agents 
as facilitators in schools. All but. one of the * organizations was philo- 
sophically committed to the concept of "linkage." Furthermore, at least 
three of the linking agents had served in similar roles before, and all 
but one of the original six linking agents had previously been employed 
by the host agency. As a result, neither the hiring process nor the adjust- 
ment to the.host agency and/or supervisor posed obstaoles to startup* 

In other significant ways, however f> the project management staff 
* was not prepared. For example, a major objective of the -NETWORK was to 
provide training to linking agents. Although the attempt at training be- 
gan early, at a startup meeting held in Gloucester, Massachusetts soon after 
project, funding, the NETWORK staff quickly learned that there had been 
little consensus abogL~what should comprise linker training, and t^at 
linker training was not as easy or straightforward (or, as later decided^ 
not as critical) as had been initially thought. ^ Nor were the lirikers as 
receptive to the attempts at ttaimng as the NETWORK staff had expected. fc 

In part this .was so because of the "deficit" approach to training 
that characterized the NETWORK'S effort. The NETWOEJK's assumption was that ^ 
the linkers 'did not have the skills that were needed and that they. had to be 
taught those skills. .This attitude was repealed most clearly in a state- 
ment made by the second project director that he had originally viewed the 
provision of tune for sharing experiences between linkers only as the oppor- 
tunity for "p5&}ing ignorance." Linkers— particularly the experienced ones— 
resented this j>resunJftion\ 

The initial training strategy emphasized peer training by NETWORK 
employees who had served a? linkers in other projects. Training was carried 
out at formal skills sessions. For these, Consortium pent^al staff members 
had identified training needs (on the basis of their *pas]t experience) and 
.determaJned t*he format *and presentation. Ironically, while the Consortium's 
prescribed problem-solving process for "the schools involved participatory , 
approaches to problem identification and solution selection, their design for 
linker training dad not. Unfortunately , the RDU linkers did not necessarily 
view the NETWORK staff as the legitimate providers o'f the training. In 
addition, they did not take to the planned "buddy system" of pairing with a 
NETWORK r linker who was not only physically distant, but who played a dif- 
ferent role in another -.project. If* sumnary , both linkers and the Consortium 
Central staff agreed that *he initial training endeavors represented a major 
setback xn project startup, at least from a project management perspective. 
From the perspective of the sdbcontractors, however, the impact of delayed 
and inappropriately designed training is less clear-* The linkers, after all, ^ 
were in the schools, and were proving capable of giving assistance on the 
basis of their own experience, with the support of their colleagues and 
supervisors in the subcontract organizations. 

Another mobilization effort which took longer than Consortium Central 
staff anticipated was the develdpment of materials associated with the 
knowledge base* As noted, 41 reading programs were identified as theproduct 
pool during the preparation of the proposaL^Indeed, the pool changed very 
little during the course of the project, except that it became necessary 
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to add some seconds ry-level products when a few secondary schools unexpected- 
ly joined the project. However, it became clear to the resx>urce-data hfanage- 
raent coordinator that it* would be necessary to produce a rather compre- 
hensive, Cdnaortium-dev eloped set of product descriptors. This effort took 
place during the first year of £he project and, like the linker training, xiid 
not* hamper the site-level prpgr^ss, since local sites typically were not 
ready for selection until late m^that year. 

Operating and Adapting the Consortium Project 

** . , * 

f The general thrust of the Consortium *proj?ct was. to support a school 

intervention strategy in which Jinking agents would manage a collaborative 
problem-solving process. The result wduld be curricula improvement through 
the implementation of R&D resources. There were three major foci in the 
Consortium effort: 

♦ • , school-level* activities assisted by linking agents 

affiliated with a service agency within the state; 

• linking agent support activities coordinated by 
* m Consort jmft Central staff at the NETWORK; and 

■ ^ documentation and research activities, also co- • 

ordinated by Conspctium Central. 

It is important to emphasize that the Consortium project was always viewed by 
its planners as a demonstration of the intended ' approach. The \)l &nners 
wished to prove that a linker-intensive school assistance strategy would be 
effective; they did not plan to develop continuing programs in the host 
agency. Thus, the initial orientation on the part of Consortium Central was 
to minimize adaptations, either of organizational structure, goals, or 
strategies. Ovpr the^ course of the project, however, some adaptation and 
development necessarily took place* ■* * 

The school-level focus . As in the other R6U projects, the focus of 
activities at the school level was two*-fold: engagement in a problem-solving 
process, dnd the adoption and implementation of R&D-based products . In the 
Consortium projfect, the linking agenf was key and was viewed as the manager 
of the change effQrt at th£ local school level. While other consultants were 
occasionally called upon to assist the schools, they were primarily substan- 
tive .specialists who wpre brought in after an R&D product "Had been ^elected 
to assist with its implementation or to providdJ substantive training for its 
implementation. With,this exception, the sole program intervention visible 
to the schools was the' linking agent. Thas the personal fetyle of the linking 
agent was particularly critical yi the Consortium project, and it was this 
person who was the oode, of the linkage system created by the ROU program. 

„ The general "problem* area that was addressed by the sohobls in the. 
Consort ii*n project was predefined by the project as reading. Each school 
was reguired t& convene a multi-constituent decision-making group (MCG) 
which, witb the assistance of *the Jinking .agent) enga*ged in a problem-sol v-. 
ing' process including the following general steps: ' nseds assessment; prob- 
lem definition; establishment of criteria by which to select an R&D product; 
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selection of a reading program flDni the project's product pool;, planning 
for , implementation (usually including pre-implementatior| training); im- 
plement at ion; and monitoring and evaluation of the implementation procesq, 

P However, thfe structure and sequence of site-level activities and the 

intensity of involvement of the linking agent with the "site was neither well 
specified ,in the proposal nor totally within the control of the linking 
agent* In most dispersed organization^, this situation would have resulted 
in many localized adaptations of the linking agent roles and school assis- 
tance process (Louis and Sieber,, 1979) • However, because of the extensive 
tJocunentat 190 of activities that the project required of the linker, and 
because of the clearly expressed intent on ths part of Consdrtium Central to 
orchestrate the School intervention process, the project director an^ other 
central office staff became deeply involved irh specify ing school-level 
activities* 

\ ■ * 

High on the list of operations that* 'required specification was the 
series oT steps the -Consortium expected a school ^to go through as it moved 
through the problenf^solving process. During the fiVst year of the project^, 
the press fpr clarification of expectations resulted in defining the prob- 
lem-sqjvinq process, in terms of 16 milestones. While these were defined as 
16 linkipg-agent objectives, almost all wtfre clearly tied to site-level 
activities. (See Figure 6-2.) . 

Themjlti-const ituent group (HCG) that was ir\*olved in the process in 
each school typically consisted of teachers, administrators, % reading special- 
ists, and occasionally a central office staff member and/or parents. The 
Linking agent played the role of facilitator for the group f s meetings, 
the "broker" of resources, and the* intermediary between tfie school and the 
project. For example, when a school's oecisi on-making group reached the 
•selection stage it was the linking agent who reviewed potential solutions 
from the project'^ knowledge base, and provided descriptions of those pro- 
ducts to the sites. The linker also arranged for assistance (often from 
product develop^s) to provide implementation training, the steps leading 
adoption of a curri£wld*sj)roduct usually lasted 2/3 of a school year* 
By Consortium directive, the linking agent .was expected to spend twd days 
a month at each school, although there were often many phone, contacts be- 
tween the' linker and the leader of the HCG in-between site visits and group 
meetings* The level of effort of the HCG was fairly high, requiring some 
contribution, by participating schools of "release time" to subsidize grc^jp 
peetings "or activities* F^ve thousand, dollars were allocated from each 
subcontractor '3 Consortium budget for a targj^ school, . and jthis money 'was 
typically spent for travel associated with viewing curricuf&r products at 
^other schools (during the selection phase) oc for purchasing materials or 
pttyjucts* Host of the schools underspent their allotted budget* In .gen- 
eral, the involvement 6f a total school faculty in the problem-sol ving 
effort did not^occur until ,the training for th£ implementation phase, al- 
though in some schools the entire /acuity was involved in the final selection 
of a n^w curricular product. 
* 

The Consortium pool of R&D products had two unique characteristics 
within the RDU progran: it was defined prior to the project's funding and 
it was specified in the proposal* With the exqeptiori of the addrtiop of 3 
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10CAI SITE OBJECTIVES/MILESTONES * 

-* I FOR CONSORTIUM LINKING AGENTS * 

•J * = 

f 

Objective #1 : To identify a single school building within a participating 
district as the Jtarget for linking agent activities* 

r> • 

Objective #2 ; . To conduct 4/iterviews jwith up to 12 staff members from the par- 
ticipatinq school* r 

Objective #3 : To constitute a Multi-»Constituent Group (MCG) representative 
of a cross-secton of the school community* The grovp's charge would be 
to participate in a group problem-solving process, beginning with prob- 
lem identification and leading to the^ development of an implementation 
plan for an R40 outcome. , , f 

Objective #4 i To help the MCG define and document a problem in the area of.*, 
reading for which the school needs help* , 

Objective #5 : To hela the MCG establish criteria for selection of an R&D 
outcome to help wive the problem identified in Objective #4. 

Objective #6 r To help the MCG select an R&D outcome to help solve their 



problem. 



r 



Objective #7 ; To help the MCG complete an implementation plan fol the new 
proqraca or product* 

♦ 

' Objective #8 : To insure the design and delivery of teacher training appro- 
priate to the new program or product selected. 

Objective #9 : To insure that teachers initiate a trial peried with the new 
program (6-8 weeks). ^ 

Objective #10 ; To, help the MCG achieve closure on the tn&l period", evaluate 
the results, decide upon next steps}* and revise their implementation plan* 

t 

Objective #11 ; ,To help the MCG and the school staff begin a full-scale adop- 
i tion oftfie program* 

Objective #12 ; To help the MCG develop a long-range evaluation and monitor- 
inq system. * , • ^ 

■ * 

(j^jeotive #13 : To conduct the first statewide Networking conference among 
participating schools in the Consortium program during implementation* 

Objective #14 ; To conduct a second statewide networking conference to rein- 
force connections, review progress, and achieve a sense of. project lden- 

• . .. / 

Okfecture #19 ; To design, and conduct a "one-year-later" MCG implement at j&i 
s >^view and recharge session, * , 

I 

^Objective #16 : To terminate the linking agent's direct Involvement with the 
site. „ v ■ 
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Fe>t, secondary-level reading products, there were no changes made in the 
knowledgebase. It was also the .smallest pool of products, consisting of 41 
reading programs,* The resources used were all products of federal invest* 
ment* in R&D and -included: * * 

• Developer/Demonstrator products from ^he National 

* r * Diffusion Network whidh had been approved^ the 

Ooirft Dissemination Review Panel (3DRP)v^^ 

' • R&D products from the NIC catalog (developed at t 

labs and centers): * ' 

i 

• Project Information Packages (PIPs); 

• P^&ducts developed through" Right to Read; and 

b ' • Products validated through formal, state-based 

♦ ' review procedures, 

■ « 

B It is important to note that several of the 'agency supervisors found 

the ^limited scope of the knowledge base too constraining arid were particu- 
larly concerned that it did not include non-federally funded products, such 
as those developed at universities. In the view of Consortium Central staff, 
however,. the local sites seemed satisfied with the array of products that 
wej-e presented to them, and felt vindicated by the fact that 23 of the 24 
local school sites that participated in the program adopted and implemented 

~^a product from the project's appro ved. pool*,** 

-..v.. Overall, 14 of the 41 products were ultimately selected by partici- 
pating sites, with five products being particularly popular and resulting 
in adoptions by morq than ooe, school: 

• San Diego Right to Read (selected by f lve'schools); * 

• Exemplary Center for Reading Instruct ion* (EXRI ) - 
(four schools); — 



Wisconsin Design for Reading (four schools); 
Classroom Intervention Prpject (three sphools); and^ 
Peqasus-PACE (two schools). 



Tor the most paft, these adoptions involved major changes in the schools' 
curricula and practices (for example, the introduction of reading through 
content areas involved in the use of the San Diego Right to Read program), 
and -ipjoost schools the adoptions involved school-wide implementation* 

* ^ — • 

*Five of the projects averaged about 100 products; one had as many as 
^500. v See Yin, Gwaltney and Louis, 19B0, ' ; , m 

**Project staff .commented that, in fact, they became convinced tha£ 
41 products more than adequately covered the full range of approaches to 
9 teaching reading at the elementary level, and that many federally funded 
packaged programs in reading" were duplicative of one another. m 
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* Whil£ there appeared to be a 'rather balanced focus on both the 
problem- solving process and the adoption - anfj implementation of R&D prod- 
ucts m $ the Consortia school intervention strategy, there was not a clear 
consensus about which was the primary <»mphasis. A discussion of project 
goals took place at a Consortium meeting in #pnl 1978, stimulated by both 
an NIE-sponsored site report which purported/ that substantial disagreement 
about priorities among Consortium goals existed, and by a consultant's 
presentation on the "levels, of use" of mnptations. At this meeting thje 
project director stated that the minima* objective at the local site level 
was the "routing" use of the implemented products and that linking agent s r 
should provide implementation assistance to at ieast thi| minimum level, 

^ This emphasis created seine difficulties for, linking argents, most of 
whom were "process" rather than "content" specialists. {Only one linking 
agent had prior experience as a reading teacher,) Host linkers were unsure 
about what their role should be, in implementation assistance** It was unclear 
whether the project director expected incorpqffation of the process, as well. 
Despite the fact that the 16-s^ge problem-solving process was employed in 
the target schools, training in rational problem solving had not been target- 
ed to school jjtaff other than the HCG members. On the other, hand, several 
linking agents and their supervisors emphasized that for them, the profcess 
focus flas the mam intervention, ^irf improved problem-solving capacity was 
the primary goal. This aspect of the intervention was quite effective, with 
Consortia? schools rating high in pompansoru to the other projects in the 
degree to which they were satisfied with the process and were likely to 
engage in the process again. - 

Linking agent support acfciviJties * " One of the major agendas of the 
NETWORK if\ # establishing the Consortium was*" to develop its organizational 
capabilities in the training and support of linking agents. Despite the 
importance of this goal, project ' leaders found it easier to conceptualize 
and specify the school intervention strategies than the linker support 
system. One of the problems was that the NETWORK had a great deaTof experi- 
ence in socializing linking agents witfim its own organization. However*, the 
situation with which they were faced m the ?£onsor tium was quite different: 
linkers were spreqfti all over the country rather than housed in the sane 
building and, in addition* many of them were mor e "exper lenced than new 
linkers at the NETWORK* Thus, the training procedures typically used by the 
NETWORK, which were heavily based on informal transmission of organizational 
norms and 'values, would not work. Something new needed to be developed and 
in this process many of the original structures and procedures tilderwent 
♦extensive modification. In the end, it becaqje clear that the NETWORK* s 
original goals required modification. * 

f 

At the beginning of the project it tfjas expected th^t there would be 
a division* of labor between Consortium Central and the agency supervisors of 
the linking agents.. However, both m the proposal and the further develop- 
ment of the project, the roles of agency Supervisors m providing linker 
support remained ambiguous and poorly defined. Mqst of the attention, of the 
project director w6s turned toward the development of centralized training 

and support capacities. v ' . 

' - < K 

• 4 ' 

The major efforts of Consortium Central at linker support activities 
were devoted to the development- of a linker support -system . As this system 
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evolved it included both formal and informal training and aupport activitiea 
and was implemented through the uae of a variety of mechanisms: * 

t linking agent foeetings; ^ <r \ s ^ 

• the services of a Linking Agent Support Specialist j, _ 



t the initiation of peer sharing mechanisms; 
t the development of resource materials; and 
• several communication media. 



Linking agent meetings were held on nine occasions during the course 
of/the project* In designing the project,, these meetings were originally 
fanned to be training sessions, and, at least the first two meetings did 
Contain formal training activities* However, in reqpopse to linking agent 
'reactions, in 1977 the nature of theae meetings changed from training to a 
focus on planning and peer support, and changed again in the fall of 1978 
when linkers and supervisors bftp to meet together to coordinate overall 
project planning and reviev^ ^f^ior to that meet ing, superv isor meetings 
'wer^ held separately* See Figure 6-3, Project Chronology*) * ^ 

The first two linking agent meetings were intended to focus on skills 
which the project leaders felt lihking agents wouJ^ need and included train- 
ing in process (group facilitation and consultation) and content (reading 
\and curriculum development). However, given the administrative requirements 
of the linking agent's role and the emphasis on reporting forms and documen- 
tation <see beJow), little time was available for skills training. 



As it turned out/ the project director and other Consortium Central 
staff were surprised when they found that linkers were having problems in 
defining what it was they were supposed to be doing with the schools when 
they began work* The source of most of the^l inkers 9 complaints were not that 
they lacked skills to be linkers, but that they did not know what linkers 
were supposed to do. .Because the host organization's training policy, fdr 
previous linkers had focused on informal communication, they had not con- 
sidered .the need for more formal role definitions for dispersed linkers. As 
a result, the project leadership began to put together the 16-step defi- 
nition of linking agent/school milestones, and, these became the focus of the 
next several semi-annual meetings of Jthe linking agents (and the separately* 
held meetings of their supervisors),* The need to develop the milestones was, 
at that time, however, viewed as a side activity that was not relevant to the 
larger objective of developing training and linker management procedures* 

In general*, the attempts of the NETWORK to provide formal training to 
* linkers continued to prove disappointing and were resisted and resented 
by 1 inking agents and their supervisors alike* Neither group appeared 
~ to view NETWORK staff'as appropriate providers of such training, both^ 
because iJt was Unilaterally planned and because NETWORK staff,, presumably 
peers in this^linkage system, were jiot viewed as more ,r exp£tt ,r in this regard 
than the others. The Consortium Central staffs on the other hand, clung to 
its belief that they had (or could easily develop), the capacity to provide 
appropriate training. 

} This implicit conflict ^between" the . goals of the host organization 

T and their actual experiences gradually shifted djnng the firat year, so that 
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, by January of 1978, a year and a half into the project, the project director 
had already made a decision to shift the balance of the project's plamed 
support and training activities frd|n an emphasis on traini ng Jo an. emphasis^ 

9 on support. This change involved substantial reallocaffoorT of r&suorCes 
wittu'rr the project, including the design of new Consortium Central roles, 
a change in the focus of the linking agent meetings awa^from forma l**te*l Is 
trailing,, and Reward "role clarification" — an approach which emphasized at 
least some peer sharing and informal* discussion— and the development of 
support materials (e.g., the Linker Tool Kit described below). 

I > 
The major shift in the linkjrkj agent support system was evidenced by 
the creation of the role of a Linker Support Specialist , housed in the 
central office, but separate from project management. This position replaced 
that of r the Linking Agent Training apd Documentation £oor<Jinator.* The new 
support Specialist coordinated the semi-annual linker twining and sharing 
meetings. It was also intended that he would serve as a resource person for 
the linkers. It was anticipated that the linkers would call him on a regular 
basis to seek advice in resolving any prob lens they were having with develop- 
ing their *role relationships with school 'sites. However, the support 
specialist reported that linkers rarely sought his advice on*a voluntary 
basis, and that he was always required to "sell his services." Linkers also 
reported that they felt uncomfortable seeking advice on role clarification 
from someone_who had hot been a linker, and 'who was located many hundreds of 
miles away.- 

To compensate for t'his problem other, more protective techniques for 
providing linker support were developed, including semi-annual on-site visits 
to provide linkers with face-to-face consultation and problem-solving assis- 
tance, and" periodic telephone consultations. The value of these consulta- 
tions ^as perceivect> to be limited, however, due to the background and quali- 
fications of the linker Support specialist. His training and experience were 
m counseling, and increasingly the linking agents felt, a need for assistance 
in more curriculurti-related activities, particularly in the implementation 
phase of their involvement with schools. As a result, linkers increasingly 
looked elsewhere, either to their ^supervisors or others in their host agency, 
to peer linkers, or bo consultants for .support and assistance. 
• »_ 

Initially, Eonsortimn Central, arid specrfjcally the linker support 
specialist I _was the primary source of linker support. Consortium Central 
staff did initiate and encourage networking among linking agents, and in- 
creasingly during the course of the project linkers established informal' 
"linkages" with each other »\ Unlike their supervisors who had preexisting 
informal relationships* the linking agents did not know each other prior to 
the Consortium project. Networking between them was ^t first formalized in 
th& form of ^sharing Written *tri-weekly critical incidents. This was sup- 
planted, however, by more informal communication, and networking between 
linkecs^was probably more extensive during the project than any other blink- 
ing" that resulted frpm the Consortium experience, often occurring several 
times per week. ■ * t 



Jt The— occupant of this position was heavily involved in project 
management and gradually assumed the responsibilities of the project di- 
rector. A formal replacement of the f irst . project director who, .because 
of his position as e^pcutive director of the NETWORK, waS'very busy, occurred 
at the end of the fi^st yegr of project , operation. 
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Figure 6-3 
PROJECT CHRONOLOGY 



December 1975 

February 1976 
June 1976 ' 



August 1976 



October 1976 



December 1976 




April 1977 



June, 1977 



Summer 1977 



Planning for Consortium prpject begins 
(aix months prior to project startup). 

* -> 

Proposal submitted. 
Project startup. 

"Joining Up Conference" in Gloucester » Mass. 
Linking agents develop a "five-week plan" 

for preparing a school intervention*' 
Supervisors & Linking Agenta meet separately. 

Linker training meeting in_£xeter, N.H. ■ 
Training provided in the field of reeding 
instruction and use of the knowledge base. 

Agency supervisors and Consortium Central 
staff meet in Boston to review and 
ratify six "linking agent objectives, 1 ' 

Linking agents meet in Boston to review 
sixt linker objective*. Planning devoted 
to outlining operational steps for en- p 
acting objectives in one school (as' model 
for planning). First volume' of descriptive- 
information on reading programs in the 'knowl- 
edge base distributed. * ^ 

Supervisors meet in Wichita; review 
completed set of linking agent' milestones 
(formerly called objectives). 

Linking agents meet in Massachusetts; 
review completed set or milestones and 
develop school implementation plans for 
Year II. 



De facto shifk^v project director. New project 
director was originalljrthe linking agent 
training coordinator but had assumed project 
director responsibilities gradually over the 
first year. 
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October 1977 



Noveirber 1977 



April 1978 



October 1978 



Malfch 1979 

May 1979 * 
3une 1979' 



, iFigure 6-3, 
PR0%T CHRONOLOGY 
'(concluded) 



Turning point in project. _ First combinejl * 
' meeting of linking agents and supervisors" 
. in Minneapolis. *5ome meetings held sep'r 
stately, but Jinking agents request in-* 
elusion in project 'planning and decision «,• 
. making, Y Planning for Year III begins (due 
" to.NIE by Jan. 1978). Farst |'long rpnge" 
plans engaged- in during Consortium pr<P 
ject, and fv*t time subcontracts given 
freedom to develop plans. Linking agent #' 
"tool Kits", distributed. , ' 

Meeting Qf supervisors in New Haven, Conn. 

to review Year III plans- 
Active jpole taken by agency supervasor. 

All project participants meet in S§n 
Francisco. Training* arid sharing time 
for linkers, and refinement of Year 
III plans. Presentation by Gene Hall 
*on "levels of use/ 1 ' 

Clarification of central project goals. 
(Lack of agreement noted'.) 

Last time "linker training" offered. 

Project members meet,, review research- . 
results, plan for "learning papers." ' 

Pf$ject members meet in Seattle. 
' Planning for a potential continuation.. year. 

Final project meeting/ 

Project ends. 
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Two types of materials were developed as resources for linking < gents 
to carry .out then rdle» .The first involved documentation' of the pcol of 
f?AO products as a resburce for lintcers during the selection phase gf the 
local sites* curriculum improvement effort* Four volumes of descriptive, 
* instructional and evaluative information on each of the 41 products an the 
knowledge base were developed .by the Resource/Data Management Coordinator,, 
who also provided assistance *tor the linkers T in use of*the product materials 
.^jkritfTiffg her one-year tenure on the project The second set of mateXi^tfc was 
developed in response to early requests For assistance, related, ^o t|ie 16' 
[ milestones in the* school intervention strategy* Consortium Central staff 
assembled a cognitive lipking agpnt support resource in the form 1 of a Linking 
Agen,t > <r Tool jfct .containing a variety of written resources (primarily 
•articles) c^l^vant to each of the 16 -steps, and cross-referenced in a variety 
of ways > This was distributed to the linking agents during the second year 
tof £he project (when .most of the linkers were midway 9rffugh the 16 sffeps)* 
Whi-ie it was favbtebly received, Consortium Central rtfbeis^ed onlv limited 
feedback about its utility • * v . > ** « 

Linker support was also provided in the form of two monthly news- 
letters/ prepared and distributed by the Linker Support Specialist • One, 
"In Process," containla general information* on^prQject activities in school 
and was .sent to personnel in all target schools and linkage agencies* The 
second*, "Lmkerland News, 11 conveyed accounts of linking agent activities and 
problems , and consequently was mqr& of a sharing mechanism/ 

Overall, th§ NETWORK left the project without having achieved one* 
-of its initial objectives — to develop the capacity for generalized training 
, of 1 linkers— and with only the Linker Tool Kit as visible evidence of its 
efforts. Despite the unportante of the linker support ntid training efforts 
in the Consortium project, they were among the leasWsucpessful -activities, 
» at least as perceived by the linker host organizations and the linkers* The 
host organizations % and linkers rated the jtalue of the support and training 
< . provided by the NETWORK lower than did linkers in other projects that pro- 
* videyJ far less support' and training* * * 

x Documentation and research . The third majob ttfrust of the Consor- 

tium's .activities was on. ^research and documentation* It will be recalled 
that the'RDU program stressed both Service delivery, and research* Neverthe- 
t less, 4 desp^te the NETWORK'S pla^m that ^t was a research-oriented organiza- 
tion and that one of £he attractions of the RDU program was its research 
emph^is, very few systematic^ data" were collected by the Consortium specif l- 
/ oally for evaluation and research purposes* While research objectives were 
jmention&d in th& proposal, operational strategies for the research focus we):e 
' not* . A substant^ft^riumber of documents, however, were developed and "col* 
lecte<f during the project but matty of these were for management purposes* 



* V 
y tOne might \view .the consolidation of knowledge-base materials as a 
^manifestation df/the, "product" emphasis of the school intervention* Never- 
theless, *%n the Consortium project^ the Jinking" agent was the major agent of 
the site intervention,. *an6 therefore jhe knowledge base was viewed as a 
^ ^fesourcc? for^tHe linking agent's use. It iaf therefore discussed* hefe" as a 

linking agent -support; activity* » * 

,* L 

< ■ * % * * 



* The documentation, evaluation ,and~research system of the Consortium 
•p'roject consisted of the following components: an extensive linker report- 
ing system; formative diagnostic activities at the site level; and documen- 
tary case studies. a • - 

•* The original project plan called for very extensive reporting re- # 

qulrements on the part of linking agents, including tho, preparation of 
linker contact , reports, individual linking agent monthly, calendars, tri- 
weekly critical incident exchanges, and in some cases the 'preparation of 
site reports at the completion of critical stages at the school level. Many 
of th^se reporting requirements, 'however , were not considered data for 
research, but were meant to inform Consortium Central staff about local site 
progress, and to assist in identifying linker training and technical assis- 
tance needs. They were also intended to provide linking agents with exter- 
nally imposed oppQrtumties to reflect, analyze and plan. 

Thus, much of this imposed activity fit into i^e expectation that 
Consortium Central would manage- the linkers' ' activities— a process that 
gradually .diminished as linking agents asserted a desire -to manage £heir 
own intervention. As a result, Consortium* Central adapted by shifting* 
linker reporting from the rather rigid and formal initial requirements to 
a more informal process. * 
* 

A second set of evaluation activities were those initiated in the 
Consortium' in a subcontract with Communications Research Services Inc. 
(CRS). This subcontract was to develop survey instruments for school diag- 

(>s nosis and provide other technical services io the Consortium's documentation 
attd^evaluation component; it was terminated early in the projept's history 
(the company was dissolved) and the functions of this component were es- 
sentially abandoned.*^ No formal evaluation of sitQ-level outcomes was 

* carried out. * 

^ The main vehicle for documentation and research was the set of c?tos£ 
studies which were designed to document school improvement and linkage 
processes in rejected sites. ~Tri the late summei#of 1977, the Consortium 
director hired # a research coordinator who was given the responsibility 
for producing case studies. He subsequently contracted with three field 
researchers to- prepare two case studies each, THe project director la^r •* 
contracted with a Harvard professor and his graduate students to add epi- * 
Iqgues to Complete the six case studies and to prepare a cross-site analysis. 

Two additional- case studies wer£ included in the research effort — , \ 
a linking agent study, (of thi;ee linking agents) prepared by an independent 
. research fconsultant — and a dase study of the Consortium project, which was 
never formally completed.* Finally, the linking agents each prepared a 
discussion of an aspect of their role, and these were brought together 
under the editorship of the project director.' - , 



*CRS, Inc. .did participate in the first training session for linkers 
in Exeter, N.H., and prepared linkers for entry interview skills,. * 
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The documentation and research-related activities of the Consortium 
produced a variety of tensiops »id sometimfes conflicted with the service 
delivery focus* of the project* Jhis was particularly a problem for those who 
felt their activities placed unnecessary burdens on linking agents and 
school staff and interrupted their work in the schools. The tendency of the 
project was to respond to these complaints, by reducing reporting require- 
ments* , * ^ . ^ 

Management Processes and Leadership Issues 

The NETWORK was prime contractor of the Consortium, and its project 
director assumed responsibility for the management of all of the major 
project activities* This included management of the functions undertaken by 
Consortium Central (the linker support system, consolidation and documenta- 
tion of the knowledge base, documentation and research activities, liaison 
with NIE, and budget control and project planning) and coordination of the 
activities undertaken by the subcontract linkage agencies* It is in the 
latter area that the NETWORK faced the greatest nurrber of problems. Both the 
^ second project director (who, as noted above, assumed a majpr leadership role 
during the first year of the project) and the supervisors in the linkage 
* agencies agreed that the project could be viewed as having a history of too 
much centralization — a factor that tfas ameliorated, but only to a certain 
degree, during thejsecond half of the project's lifetime. 

The highly centralized/ management of the Consortium project was 
largely a function of the style and predilections of the project leadership. 
The pattern was first established by the original project director who was 
the executive director of the NETWORK and the prune mover of the Consortium 
project. He had very definite ideas about the role his organization would 
play, the organizational objectives he Would try to achieve, and the pature 
of the relationships and activities that were entailed in the Consortium 
project. As he gradually moved on to other NETWORK priorities, management 
became even "tighter" and more unilaterally directed, largely because^f the 
new project director's expressed preference for efficient (i.e., pappx-based) 
management procedures. Although the second project director was mitiajly 
^ viewed as authoritarian by the subcontractors, hra style of management 
changed somewhat as he becatoe mote aware of the unrest and tensions that were 
growing among the subcontractors. Later in the project he reflected that "the 
agencies felt left out; and the linking agents felt left out." In his view, 
"the project was set up to run on interpersonal, communication (the basis on 
which it was founded), and it hasn l t worked out.", (Personal Interview, 
Decerrber 1978.) -He viewed the central problem of management to be inherent 
in the, dispersed system that was organized, where communication was made 
difficult by the extreme dist&nces between linkage agencies and Consortium 
Central. 

•\ - However, the management problems that, emerged can be viewed in 
another way. The subcontractors did not share the NETWORK leadership's 
expectation about the nature of their relationship. The individuals involve^ 
were either directors of the subcontract agencies, or heads of ,units within 
them, and typically had major responsibilities for planning and managing 
their programs. They, viewed the NETWORK'S executive director as a colleague 
and peer, and assumes they would have an important role in planning and 

* ♦ 



guiding the directions taken in the Consortium* The NETWORK executive 
director and his associates , on the other hand, not only considered them- 
selves as the establigted "leaders" of the wider dissemination apd technical 
^-assistance establishment to which they all belonged, but also* viewed the 
/ position of prime contractor to include centralized management and control of 
the project. The subcontract agency representatives were considered to be an 
advisory, board lo the project. Tension surrounding the issue of how and to 
what degree tfie^subcontr acting agenqies would influence Consortium Central 
persisted throughout the project, despite turnover in the project director's 
position and other project adaptations mentioned above* 

• Coordination . J 

z Jhe pattern o£>Jhe relationship between Consortium Central and the 

j subcontract agencies'was set 6s early, as the proposal stage* On the basis 
of some general parameters which had 'been informally agreed upon, NETWORK 
staff prepared the major parts of the proposal to NIE themselves, Only one 
subcontract agency representative, the Exchange, participated in any signifi- 
cant way* The finished product was^ later shared with the othetf parties in 
the newly established irfKflFSrganizational network. For tfye first year and 
a half of the project, most planning" was conducted in this way. The first 
project director and %his staff developed .plans', products or agendas, and 
these were later reviewed by tyle otljers. This stpat^gy, which was met 
initially with disappointment T and .thea with resigned acceptance by the 
linkage agency supervi^£s,did /tot fifiarfge the fall of 1977, the second 

* year of thq project.* At Cha^^^t. Two. major changes took place. Linking 
agents and supervisors^ rJ^sjpJ nt ly^TMij the first time, thereby involving the 
linkers in the plannmg and tfevigw process. Prior to that time, linkers ancj, 
supervisors hqd separate semi-annual ^neetintjs, at which supervisors typically 
rev-iewed plans and ljnt#isf .typically 1 were involved in training or support 
activities. /At a meeting ^ JJifJtfGll at 1977, t^e' Consortium members were 

, apked to jointly plan t/$? . Consortfium's third year activities, both for their 
own agencies and for tfw^roj^rf* in "general. Tlie first project director had 
negotiated individuaJUy with each agency, primarily about contractual issues 
such asbudget and reporting, and not only had the agencies not been involved 
in "before t the fact" planning, but .there had been little or no cross-agency 
planning. The change ip strategy appeared to be a deliberate attempt on the 
part of th^ second project director to diffuse resentment and enhance commit- 
ment of the agency supervisorsyto the project. The change may also be viewed 
as the beginning of the "maturing" of the newt col labpr alive, -end it was 
eagerly received by the parties involved. ' 

The problem^ of managing, interorganizational c ollabor ation were, 
also augmented Iby thtj arrbiguities fend contradictions 
relationship bfflween the parties. g Th» relaliorjgt^ffT^which combined 
tural looseness with attempts at tight m£p*{j£ment, was based 
contract , , although it was historical: 

there were frequent contractual ifyrtf£s to,negotiatfe and coordinate. (here 
existed ntf operational plan^Sgarding the actual role the subcontract 
agencies would play, eithp^in the larger Consortium organization, or within 
states. Fp[i^t?xample, while certain project exponents were expli-^ 
formalized — e.g.; use of a 'linker, formation of a school 
decision-making groUp, selection of an approved reading program — the 
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Consortium Central relationship with subcontract agen&tes did not entail 
direct monitoring or control of supervisors* Furthermore , while supervisors 
were supposed to support and, by definition, "supervise 1 * the .linkers, the 
actual, tasks were not specified or prescribed* On the one hand, this allowed 
for local autonomy of supervisors within 6ach tfome agency for identifying 
schools , super v ising linkers and control ling budgets* However , Consortium 
Central did prescribe for ilself a direct relationship with linking agents 
which was highly formalized* (This included training, ,the linker support 
system, and also the rather heavy linker reporting requirements*) The 
relationship* between Consortium Central and a linkers was much inore highly 
specified than either the relationship between Consortium Central and super- 
visors, or between supervisors .and linkers* (See Figure 6-4*) 

The confusion about who the linkers were responsible to added to the 
inherent airbiguity 4 of their status and role* This airbiguity was reflected in 
the variety of relationships that linkers had with their supervisors* The 
amount of contact ranged from almost daily jtyeetin^^Jfc specified meetings 
once every two weeks* At least one sufigrjkus&r Tbrmtfitly reviewed the linking 
agent's activities and plans each lime they met* On the other hard, one 
linking agent indicated that she viewed her supervisor as a friend, and not 
as someone to whom she would turn for professional support and direction* 

In all cases, however, the relationship was an important and signifi- 
cant one* Linking agents did feel that they had someone to turn to — someone 
who. was proximate and familiar fcith their work* Work-related issues were 
often discussed at length* According to the linking agents, supervisors wepe 
also a credible source of feedback — something that the more distant Con- 
sortium Central support services could not provide* Thus, while the rela* 
tionship may have tjeen organizationally vague, it was personally important to 
each of the linkers* 

The organizational irony of the supervisor role was that, while 
agency supervisors were given a lot of autonomy within their own subcontracts 
through which they could conceivably exercise a great deal of power and 
authority, they were initially delegated no authority within the larger 
Consortium system* It was only as jthe project director began to recognize 
the dysfunctions of centralized plaming within the Consortium structure that 
subcontract agenc/es were given mo/e of a role in overall project planning* 
It is important to note ^tjow^ver/ thai this change was a matter of degree, 

" "* foject, management belonged to the NETWORK* 
anization had a minimal identity* For 
particularly the agency supervisors, * the 



and even until the end of the 
Otherwise, the Consortium 
many of the indi v ldual 



Consortium 



at the semi-annual meetings* 



CommuftiCfitiorL 

Centralized leadership was also- accompanied by a stratified, system 
of both formal and informal communication* The project director communicated 
with agency supervisors, both at £he serie^of semi-annual meetings that were 
orgmally restricted to this group, and in telephone communications that were 
intidted by the project director on a regular basis* Similarly, the Linker 
Support Specialist communicated with linking agents at their meetings, on 
site visits, and by phone* While the linkers valued the notion tSF^a support 
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specialist who was not management oriented and who coulrf be viewed as an 
advocate on their behalf n there was also a sense of inability to gain access 
to the project director and of exclusion from planning and policy making* 
Linkers also comnunicattd fcith the resource specialist (coordinator of the 
koowiedqe base) *ho assisted them during the product selection process with 
their target schools* But she was only a project staff member for the first 
year, after which she was assigned to another project at the NETWORK* 

* 

Other communication patterns, of course, existed as well, and includ T 
ed those between linkers and their supervisors and those between the differ- 
ent agency supervisors* These t groups spoke to one another at Consortium 
meetinqs, informally by phone, or at conferences of other programs ,in which 
they were mutually involved* These latter contacts, however, rarely contain- 
ed Consort urn-related business* As the project evolved, the ,new cqmmunica- 
tion pattern that developed most often was vne between linkers* themselves* 
Increasingly, lifting agents came to rely on fcach other for support, informs^ 
tion, advice and assistance* 

t 

The most striking and ironic e^tample of bothf the centralization and 
stratif icatfpo within the project was concerned with the development of the 
lifting agent milestones* Mien these were developed, they -were firat re- 
viewed and revised by supervisors (see Fiyjre 6-3 above) and only later 
offered for consideration to linkers who were nxist intimately involved with' 
the process at the school level* ^ j 

The pattern of stratified communication and status differeptial 
diminished when the two groups began meeting together irv the fall of the 
second year and the linkers became (bore involved in the planning process* 
It never disappeared completely, however, and the two .groups typically 
behaved quite differently within the larger group context (Qrew, 1979)* 

Stability and Change 

I H ■ 

The, Consort rum experience represents an interesting example of 
•adaptive behavior and slow but perceptible change in the context of a 
basic structure and design that remained remarkably cloge to its original 
plan** Even the third year plan— the first formal planning that occurred 
after the proposal — was primarily administrative and did not contain major 
midstrean changes in basic structures or activities* The Consortium pro- 
posal was the plan— what came after was exegesis* 

Earlier discussions alluded to a number of changes in project man* 
aqeaent style, decision-making structures, role incumbents, etc* Also 
described were some basic adaptive responses to the needs that became ap- 
parent as the plan became operational — for example, the development and 
f orraal ization of linking agent milestones to help clarify the linker's 
role, and the development of the Linking Agent "Tool Kit" as a resource* 

The most fundamental chang^, however, was the change in qoals at 
Consortia!* Central* The original intention of the NETWORK executive direc- 
tor to increase that organization's capacity to train linkers simply didn't 
work* Thus, during the three years that the Consortium existed there 
was a gradual shift from training as a goal to the development of a linker 
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support system. Ultimately i Consortium Central's activities as a broker of 
resources, a stimulator of networking among linkers, and a coordinator 
of subcontract organizations joined together in a temporary organization, 
were regarded as major achievements. Also, the research component of the. 
project not only diminished m focus but changed in both foift and function. 
The original mtentioQS of learning more about different li0kage strategies 
and examining the impact of the intervention at the local site level were not 
systematically operationalized or achieved. The main research products were 
the documentary case studies. The unpublished project cpse study, however, 
contained self-reflective, analytic findings .regarding the management of 
i complex, dispersed projects that igay have represented the most significant 
organizational learning for the NETWORK. 

Although there were a number of staff changes both at Consortium 
Central and within the linkage agencies, these changes neither eased tension 
in the management of the. Consortium nor disrupted the delivery of services to 
schools-. In addition to turnover. in the project director position *id the 
departure from the project of the" knowledgebase coordinator^ the positions 
of research coordinator and administrative assistant at the NETWORK turned 
over twice. A1J, m all, 11 people were on the staFf of Consortium Central in \ 
the course of the project's finding period. In the linkage agencies, tha 
position of supervisor changed m two instances and linking agents *m dne? — 
In the latter case, the transition between linking agents and orientation of 
^ the new linker were handled with relative ease within the linkage agency 
itself. — ' , 

• 

, It is also important to note some features ofethe Consortium project* 
*hich did not changed 

, rf the focus on* the linfer as the primary agent for 

delivering technical assistance and as the coor- t+ 
.dmator for all services; . » ' 

m 

o the original pool of R&D produces, developed even 
before the project began; and 

o the schools which were served by the Consortium 
project ^ all of whichv-began their involvement 
during the first year* Schools were not phased 
in during the second or third year. (The only 
"dJpSjJ out" occurred early in the first year.) 

Not surprisingly, the Consortium components that were most expli- 
cated m the proposal changed the least, were the least problematic, and 
were the ti)ost successful. 

i 

THE IH>ACT Or THE CONSORTIUM 

The Consortium was a temporary mterorgamzational network, estab- 
liehed with special funding and for a finite period. Given the dispersed 
mature of the organizations mvol^d^and their structural independence .from 
% each other, it may ybe unreasonable to expect that a formal or contractual 
1 relation^^p wfiuld continue bpyond the fending period. There was no organic 
relationshi}r~between theft, such as might conceivably exist between intermedi- 
ate achool districts and ^ state department, of education* Oespite this., it 
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13 appropriate to examine- the effects and the outcgnes of the experience, 
^specially in light of NIE's increased interest during the funding pendd in 
institutionalization within tf\e participating % agencies. 

There ardfcfive areas in "which one can look 'at continuation of 
effects: 4 W . * 

* • on the host organization, the prime* 
contractor; 1 ■> ' 

• on the participating linkage, agencies; 
\ • on the linkyuj agents; 

• on the b part i9ipating schools; and * 

• orl "netw^Hirva" in general. 
E f feet s on the Host Organization 

The NETWORK *is an independent "soft RKmey" organization, and such, 
there is no ta existing^ subsidized Service delivery progfam that could absorb 
or integrate a progran that was initiated as a temporary demonstration. Ig 
the NETWORK'S case, what could be looked at is the degree to tffuch organiza- 
tional capacities developed during the' special program were incorporated 
and transferred to other, contexts.^ As has 6een noted repeatedly above, the 
NETWORK had a particular goal in mind-- to expand its services beyond the 
local state and region and establish reputation as a national bas^»for the 
training and support of linking agents. It also sought to further its 
capabilities as- *a -research organization. The NETWORK was *ble to achieve 
some of its goals, but not others. What lt^built successfully was experience 
as a broker and coordinator of organizations. Stn addition, the linking agent 
who remained with the organization has applietNwny of the learnings and 
skjlla enhanc^ by the Consortium project to her role as director of a new 
but 'different service project. 

Effects on the Participating Agencies 

/ . . 

Although the Consort iunT project was centrally managed, the major 
activities of the school intervention strategy <were decentralized. It is not 
surprising, then, to find the most significant "institutionalization" within 
the lirikage agencies and the linking agents themselves, ay of whom are still 
employe^ within their host agencies^ Project participation was viewed as 
producing significant beneficial effects within all but one of these organi- 
zations. These occurred -because the Consortia project was congruent with 
the existing mission and activities of these organizations, and they could, 
therefore, incorporate both the learnings and successful features of the 
Consortiums .strategy into other 1 , continuing dissemination and technical 
assistance effort s.* The cross-fert\lization between other programs in the 




4 *The one exception, the Far West Laboratory, had liU\e prior inter- 
est or experience in Jtmkage.or direct service to schools, and the Consortium 
•wwas too small a project to influence the organizational priorities- -r 
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'linkage agencies and the Consortium Rroject went both ways. Not only did the 
agencies learn from the experience, but the/ contributed to the success of 
t the RDU effort as well and provided a congenial environment for^ the ^linking 
agents and the approach that wa3 taken with the target schools. 

I ' ^ 

Features of the ^Consortium strategy that were continued in the 
linkage agencies varied from orie agency to another and ^included the use of 
»ulti-consiituent* decision-making groups in other programs, the training and 
support of new linkers using learnings from "the Consortium experience, and 
the use of materials and resources that were developed under the aegis of the 
project, , • ^ - * 

A "feature of the Consortium project j*hich some, agencies felt they 
would not "institutionalize 1 * was its restrictive nature, which emerged 
from the NETWORK* s^emp has is upon RDU as a demonstration* Several felt the 
limitation of both "problem" area (i.e., reading) and the pool of* solutions 
(41 products)' was not consistent with their view of real "problem solvit) 
On the one hand, the y_ could accept the. value of confining the parameter 
of a program to # facilitate research, objf^tvves. On the other hard, their 
philosophy of problem solving ftas more open-ended, ^nd their view of "knowl- 
edge" encompassed more than federally funded packages. t 

Effects. on the Linking Agent s, * * £ 

Without exception, the linking agents who were involved in the 
Consortium pVoject experienced personal and professional development that 
became useful in the furthering of their careers. Although they all experi- 
enced some problems with their role as linking agents — such as role ambi- 
guity, margmality, and a lack of the experience with reading and instruction 
that would have made assistance in implementation easier — they found that 
they were able to apply their newly developed skills in other areas. Four 
went on to become project directors on new j>roj<icts in their host agencies* 

Effects on the Participating Spools 

The school' intervention strategy, the most well thought out component 
of the Consortium effort, bore fruit, and the effects on participating 
schools were marked/ * By the end of the project, 23 of the 24 schools had 
adopted and implemented a curricular product and most appeared to have a iugh 
probability of continued use* Furthermore^ the results of an independent 
i survey of part ici pat i/fg teachers and principals indicated that th% Consortium 
schools as a group ranked m higher than any m other project on the scope of 
change in the organization, " the curriculum, £he number of teachers using the 
frew practices, principal satisfaction with , th^. linker, and the degree to 
which the process would be used again* 

The Continuation of "Networking" . f 

, Will "networking"^continue? Only to a very limited degree. The 

formal organizational ctfllabqratioo that was created in the Consortium has 
ended, and the relationships among participating agencies basically reverted 
ta their previous configurations. Elements of , the interpersonal networking 
continued as before, primarily among agencies that remained involved in 
national dissemination efforts such as the NDN* In some cases, stronger 
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interpersonal relationships between agency supervisors were created through 
the Consortium experience and continued, but .as yet no new interorgamzation- 
al collaboration has occurred* ■ • - 

n * 

, As for the NETWORK itself , *the second project director, who earned 
the respect of his colleagues over the course of the nearly twtr and a half 
years /n^wfiich he effectively managed the project, has left the organiza- 
tion* l/lhe executive director, who stimulated the creation of the Consor- 
tium, is heavily f involved* in a new temporary network of research, organiza- 
tions, and has devoted almost all of his energies td new research programs 
within his agency** The NETWORK, because of its status as a (Boft-money 
organization, does not possess the resources to maintain interoTgamzational 
collaboration without new contracts or grants* _^ 

* ' ** * 

The probability that the local school sites will continue to "net- 
work" with external agencies and resources is unknown. Although survey 
results suggest that many plan to continue to use the ROU approach to problem 
solving again, it is hard to tell whether this includes tjfie use of external 
resources and individuals* Although some $ay that they are more aware now of 
the availability of resources and information and may turn to them in the 
future, the use of linking agents will depend largely on the availability of 
special funding, either within the, schooler (highly unlikely) or within the 
context of involvement in another special program* 

/ 

LESSONS ABOUT .NETWORKING . _ 

* » ■ 

The Consortium experience illuminates a rtamber of issues relevant to 
the design and management of interorgamzational networks* The most salient 
of these include the following: j 

• The effectiveness of "simple" networks for dissemination 
and the delivery of problem-s6|ying assistance; 

* 

• the difficulty of coordinating and managing a ne twor k of - 
peers; 



t th6\rthative importance of "readiness" in developing m- 
terorganizational service delivery systems; and 

• the need for specification and adaptation-, even in basi- 
cally sound organizational^designs* 



f 



Simple Networks * 

Most theoretical writers on the subject of "linkage" assume that a 
linkage system will function most effectively when a rich array of resources, 
ys made available to the schools from diverse specialized organizations, 
e.g., from universities^ independent organizations, state agencies, etc* 
(Havelock, 1969)* Other fOTerally funded programs, such as the State Capacity 
Building Grants, have been bjiilt 'upon "the premise that comprehensiveness in 



*The executive director temporarily stepped down from this position 
in order to become the project director of a multi-million dollar research 
project funded by the*Department of Education* , % 
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resources lfr^an important component of quali^eervice* The Consortium 
project ^represents a deviant case witttin this >a$sunpt ion , for it was organ- 
m iz.ed and run as a simple, rather t^an a complex* network* The knowledge base 
in the project .was limited to *h small number of curncular products, all of 
the project's resources were delivered Eo the school through a generalized 
linker, and few "comprehensive" technical assistance and, knowledge resources 
were accessed in addition to those that were available through the subcon- 
tracting agencies^that housed the Tinkers* Although the, organizations 
involved in .the project "were structurally dissimilar, they were all of one 
type (regional service delivery organizations) and utilized only one* service 
delivery role. 1 

* * The success of the simple network "both in delivering services,, 

and achieving measurable impacts on school curricula, is clear from both 
quantitative and tjuatitative xlata* Because the^ schools ranked so highly both 
on satisfaction with the project and on actuarcurnculum and organizational 
Shange, it is hard to imagine that the project would have been improved 
by adding university consultants, specialized site-level trainers, or other 
features that,might have increased the richness of the resources available to 
schools* The fact is that the simple network v v ar,iety worked for the schools 
involved. 

This lesson has clear implications for the design of alternative 
dissemination or school improvement network models, either at the local, 
state or federal level; while comprehensive, highly differentiated resources 
might be desirable in mounting a school" improvement network, they are not by 
any means essential for its success* Generating a single network clearly 
requires less groundwork and capacity, is less costly and, hence, may be more 
desirable in some settings. ' 

Coordinating and Managing a Network of Peers \ * 

* A theme tbat emerges clearly in the case of^the Consortium is the 

difficulty of , developing a legitimate centralized leadership role in t*he 
network composed, of colleagues and peers* There is \ittle question that 
the NETWORK was most experienced in delivering dissemination technical 
assistance* However, it was differentiated from its fellows in degree and 
not in kind* Wh^lp the tensions that emerged were exacerbated by the manage- 
ment styles of both the first and second project directors, the problem runs ( 
more deeply than that of individual personalities* 

As we have noted, networks may be assumed to be designed using two 
different models* On the one hand, there is 0 differentiated network model 
which is based on division of labor (high levels of specialization of func- 
tion) and which,, therefore, requires an integration of parts through cen- 
tralized management* This is the implicit model for the "linkage agencies 11 
underlying the Havelock model (Hgvelock, 1969)* 

On the other hand, however, there is a collegial model of single 
networks which are designed and managed along the lines of a professional 
organization. Ih this nfodel, the value of the network does tat lie with the 
specialized knowledge or. skills that each prganization brings tb the network, 
but ^ n the assumption tnat pooling the resources, ideas and capabilities of 
similar organizations will augment the ability to plan, develop) and imple- 
ment the goals of individual network .members, The management emphasis is, 

• ** 1 
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therefore, on coordination of resoufces to maximize the goals of all members 
of the network.** Either type of network may function, effectively, but an^ 
emphasis * on coordiaat ing resources may be inappropriate for a differen- 
tiated network. The Consortium case revpals that an emphasis on centralized ( 
management may have been inappropriate to a simple network composed oK 
j>e£rs.* ^ 

It should be pointed out, however, that collaborative management 
arrangements within a network may be difficult to carry xnjt v under a con- 
tractual setting./ The NETWORK as the, prime contractor was responsible for 
delivering information and a^ set of "results" to the federal government. It 
w^s the NETWORK'S reputation* that was on tVie line when visihng dignitaries 
- went to school sites 'associated with one of its Subcontracting agencies, and 
the NETWORK that incurred the responsibility for fulfilling the "research" 
.conponent of the project (in which none of the other agencies was particu- 
larly interested). Collaborative networks that appear to have worked over a 
long period of time (such as the League of Cooperative Schools) have not been 
held accountable in the short term to external agencies in the way that a 
demonstration site often is. 

Readiness and Success 

* Why was the Consortium *able to ?ucceed despite the tensions that 
existed m the network itself 7 "[he simplest answer lies m the fact that the * 
NETWORK had Begun to implement its project before it was even awarded the 
proposal, and that each of the agencies involved was both experienced and 
prepared to put the NjETWORK's planned strategy into effect. In this regard, 
the Consortium had the fewest mobilization problems of any of the RDU pro- 
jects, and was at least a year ahead of some of the projects that were least 
prepared to implement an RDU-like program. In the long run, this head start 
might have evened out. In the short run, however, q year's head start in a 
three-year project is a substantial advantage. 

The lesson from this observation should not be interpreted simply as 
the need to pick "ready" organizations (although this will clearly facili- 
, tate a demonstration). Rather, more complex design issues should be balanced 
against the value of readiness. * • t 

Like many programs, the RDU effort "had-tw)I objectives: to achieve 
an impact on schools, and to promote continued networking. Facilitating 
rapid and. visible impact occurs most easily through selecting highly exper- 
ienced organizations. However, as the Consortium experience suggests, 
the readiest organizations may vary in structural type (e.g., they may 
include teacher centers and ISAs, labs,' or even universities with experience 
in dissemination). This is tfue not only across states, as in the Consortium 
project, but even within states. The dilemma associated, with choosing the 
most ready site or project is that dissimilar, autonomous organizations will 
not typically become an institutionalized network, although they may Collab- 
orate happily in a temporary system. There is no governmental structure, 
organic relationship, or^permanent set of organizational commonalities 
holdihg them together. 

; 

Adaptation and Specification 

The process of organizational adjustment when implementing a new pro- 
gram is continuous and complex (Yin- et al., 1980; Corwin, 1980). Even in 
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the overall plan, as laid out in the proposal, was Yar from a blueprint. 
Unanticipated design problems (such as the lack of specififcation of roles and 
responsibilities of supervisors and linking &&5p.ts) and management problems 
(such a$ the delivery of linker training and support and dissatisfaction with 
management and decision-making processes) became apparent during the course 
*of the project. • • . 



The Consortium leaders attributed sonre of the management problems to 
the difficulties of managing a dispersed organization. While physical 
distance does indeed contribute to the problems of management and coordina- 
tion, this difficulty was handled well through regular and frequent telephone 
communication and quarterly project meetings. Managing dispersed organiza- 
tions, however, is most hampered by a lack of mutual acceptance or under- 
standing oT how the relationship is, to be structured. 

What was needed was continuous specification of roles and expecta-> 
tions beyond what was delineated in the proposal , # something which the pro- 
ject leaders "responded to slowly, but perdfeptibly. What the Consortium 
experience demonstrates is that both design and management problems can be 
overcome, if the participants and project structures are adaptive; This 
adaptive process, however, may require accompanying adaptation and flexi- 
bility in goals. Notable is the NETWORK'S modification, of its own goal 
of developing an organizational capacity to provide linker training. As* 
in any lnterorganiztdTional or interpersonal enterprise, adaptation and change 
may involve an exchange 1 relationship--giving something in order to get 
something else. In this case, it meant giving up some centralized control 
and prioritization of goals in order to effect a more participatory collab- 
orative relationship desired by the parties to the network. 
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, CHAPTER 7^ o . • , 

. SYNTHESIS * 



The, previous chstpters^ document^ the Qxfjfcriences of four of the sev J> 
temporary demonstration projects established in the' ROU program to provide 

" knowledge utilization 

>rks confronted a variety of 

w — ^ , and many were troubled tfy 

conflicts, uncleap .expectations* and unanticipated difficulties* further- 
more, only a* few of their organizational goals werte achieved, arid in large 
measure the,, "rietworks" have disbarvfed .and the. organizations involved dl)0v^ 
only^limjted interest^m wooing together with the intensity that characfeet- K x 
lzed thfeir contractual relationships in the ROD program. Yet many effective # \ 
services j*e re deli vered,* organizational and personal learnings tpok pflace, ' 
and *hen Viewed from tjte local school pejrspective, the effort was largely a* 
suc^^te, and schools ^report that they beneVited greatjy. 

^>S8 What" can be^ learned from these experiences about "successful" exter- 
nal support^arrangements, how 'they operate, and are managed? - t Which features 
of^fhese interorgapizatiqnal networks appear to have promoted success; which 
did not? The pufpose of thijs, ch-api^rt two-foldi a first objective is 
to summarize the experiences of the RDU projects ap mterorganizatipnal * 
networks, with a particular .emphasis < op their: effectiveness opd outcome^ 
and on the**i^?ues dfdeTsjygn and management thatriSoth characterized their 
operations* and influenced tfie outcomes* If/hiie the primary focus will bq on 
tnfe four RDU projects which' were tfre, subjects of the case studies presented 
in Chapters 3 through 6, the three other projects will be jreferred bo, where 
ppropriatS. > * 'J 

A se'concJ objective is to highlight the implications of the experi- 
ences x)f the RDU projects for the future design and/or management of . educa- 
tional linkage systems. While each " project Jiad some unique features, dqd - 
each case study concluded with le'ssons pr implications that j:ould be dratffc 
frogi the experiences of the individual case, the projects facfed some common, 
design arjd management dilemmas as well. This chapter synthesizes learnings 
that cut qtcriflfrs all the cfcses. ^ * 

< : * 

NETWORK EFFECTIVENESS 

As noted in Chapter 2, there are a numbejr of criteria for assessing 
the outcomes of the networking strategy. On the one t^and, one may look at 
the outcome^ of the network-building efforts themselves. Were they effective 
in recruitingfappropnate personnel, 'establishing communication and coordina- 0 
tibn mechaniafigi^ffnd -maintaining high morale, productivity and satisfaction 
of staff in tfte flfet^ linkage and resource* agencies? And were they effective 
in promoting continuation of the networking effort on a more ^permanent 
basis? * * v * 9 * .V 
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Aa the cas<£v studies demonstrate, many of these management outcomes 
were difficult tp attain, and the£e mil be duacuaped below in later seqtiona 
on management dilemmas. HoweVer, the ef fectiveneiss of an interorganizational 
service delivery network can, theoretically, be assessed * by , two kinds of 
.goal-related outcomes in addition to the success measures examined in the 
previous 'chapters. First, we may ask whether xhey were able to deliver 
services of high quality to, schools. These may be called serface delivery 
■tfutcomes . Inaddition we may also judge .the adequacy of the network in terms 
of its long-range effect lvfeness promoting desired outcomes for the clients 
that it served — in this case, encouraging, knowledge utilization and school 
improvement . Just 0s with any soqial service program, the efficient delivery 
of services is of little value unless there is an apparent impact on the 
intended recipients of services. 

j The RDU projects were .designed to deliver two types of services 
to Assist schools in their knowledge utilization activities: the first 
service — das semi nation- -was intended to support the implementatipn of speci- 
fic R&D curricula or inservice materials (most of which had been formally, 
validated through field testing and expert reviews). Each project assembled 
a formal knowledge base, or pool of R&D products, and information about these 
various products was made available to client schools at an appropriate point 
in the local school's problem-solving process, 

The service — technical assistance—had the goal of improving 

the problem-solv ing skills of school- and district-level staff so that 
n they would be, both in the short and long run, better users ot^educat lonal 
RSf). To this £r>d, each project provided technical assistance and xfaining to 
local site s£aff as they engaged in a^ multi-staged problem-solving process^ 
including the identification of a probiflm, examination of alternative solu^ 
tions, sel^ption of a solution (^rom* the project's knowledge base), ajjd 

'implementation of the selected new>roduct or practice. , ' • / 

< / 

Thus, the final question is, how effective* were the network^ in 
delivering services to the target schools and in providing the conditions 
that promoted school-level success? The answer is clearly a positive one. 
The projects supported their target. schools through a rather l/itensive 
p rob I ten- solving process, providing process assistance and substantive train- 
£hg. This pr'ocess culminated, in an overwhelming majority of the Schools, in 
the adoption and implementation of an externally developed prodij6t or prac- 
tice from the projects* approved knowledge bases. Furthermore^, most local* 
school personnel report satisfaction with* the innovations they ^elected, and # 
plan to continue their use with little ™ ■" "f]i} lhrflhnr, i at leapt in the 
•near ^future. Few schools developed greater orgtfhizational capacity for 
repeaStlx) an intensive problem-solving activity using their own resources, 
,yet personal benefits to participating staff and other changes? irt the organi- 
zational processes of the schools were reported as well, Perhaps more 
surpnsirig', giv8n*the relative intrusiveness of RDU strategies and personnel, 
was that the incidence of reported negative effects was negligible.* 

Although each of the proje'cta achieved at leagt modest success 
in delivering the services that resulted in positive outcomes at the school 
level, some projects were more effective tharuuthers. A^utfi^parisons between 

» ' i ^ I 

*A fiull explication and explanation of outcomes of the RDU experience 
within the target schools is the focus of Louis,* Rosenblup and Molitor, 1981. 
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projects are made, it should emphasized that "The intent is not to "eval- 
uate or to* pit one project against another,, The RDU program W88 not a race 
in xhich each contestant was rushing to beat the others to the finish lirte; 
there were no trophies\for winners, or £>ooby prizes for losers. However, the 
RDU program was designed to test^seven variations on the networking , theme. 
Each project designed its own networking strategy according to a general set 
of parameters specified in the RFP. There were many commonalities in the 
strategies that were designed—including a mix of organizations in each 
network under the leadership of a prime contractor, the use, of field agents 
housed in' subcontracting agencies, the development of a knowledge base of 
approved products or practices/ and an emphasis on both the problem-solving 
process arid the adoption and implementation of products—but there were also 
a variety of subtle and not so subtle differences between strategies* Since 
the program was designed as a research-action program to demonstrate the. 
efficacy of different field-designed demonstratidcfs, it is important to point 
to-*tf ferences, ^ot only in strategies and operations, but in outcomes as 
flell. In 'this way, we may sift the evidence, regarding the relative efficacy 
of the approaches that were taken and draw some conclusions about how to 
maximize the efficacy of mterorgamzational arrangements to^jfcmote knowl- 
edge utilization. 

How did the RDU-sponsored mterorgamzational networks compare* 
on their service delivery outcomes 7 In this analysis, an ^operational defini- 
tion of service delivery outcomes must first be developed. While many 
different types of .services were delivered by the RDU projects, the two 
generic service components (which we have also referred to as key elements of 
the RDU intervention) are products and external technical assistance. 
Analyses presented elsewhere (Louis, Rosenblum and Molitor, 1981) indicate 
that particular characteristics of tha products that'were adopted and imple- 
mented by client schools, and of the^external assistance th8t was provided 
contribute in critical ways to school-level outcomes, and may, therefore, be 
considered indicators of desirable service delivery outcomes.* 

Characteristics of the adopted products that, wejre found to be 
important are: t ^ * 

• . product quality : the degree to which the adopted nfew 

practices provide new and better ways of doing things 
that are relevant to the major problems of'£he school; 

• 3jnount of change required : a Objective measure of how 
difficult lt.wa^ for the product to be adopted and how 
much change had* to occur for /ull implementation to 0 
take place; 



• - ■ 

*These variables, their measures, and their relationship to site- 
level outcomes are discussed at length in Louis, Rosenblum and Holitor, 1981. 
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whether the' adopted product had beenc field tested^ , 
or validated; > 

compiexity of the innovation, reflecting the number 
of different parts -that it had; 

-> 

'the* degree to which the' innovation was accompanied by 
adequate guidance for its implementation; and - * 

the <Jegpee to which the product "fit" the needs of the 
local school, as indicated by the levfel of pre-imple- 
mentation 'adaptation that was needed, and the amount of # 
post~iroplemenlation adaptation. 



• Characteristics*^ the external assistance that was provided -J 
that were found to be important are: 

• the degree to which the field agent took initiative in 
providing services; : * * ' 

. ■ ' *■ ' V< 

• the intensity of field agent services reflected in * , 

field agent time on site ; * # 

• the total amount of training- received by school personnel 
from expert trainers or ^consultants; and +~ * 

• the variety of types of providers of training * 
> * 

Using tKe site survey data, analyses of variance we^e conducted 
to determine, whether there were significant differences between projects 
on variables describing th£ products £id external assistance provided to 
client schools. The results of these analyses are summarized In Table 7-1.. 
As is ironediately .apparent, of 11 ANtiVAs that were calculated, eight resulted 
in significant differences between projects. In all casjss, these differenpes 
were substantial, withUj statistics significant at *the .01 level or better 
(not tjfcled). m { 

. ■ - ' 

% In looking at scores for the service delivery outcomes (dichotomized 
at the mean*) in the four t projects described in this volume, a consistent 
pattern emerges. The NETWORK .Consortium and Jthe Florida projects, consistent- 
ly ranked" high on service delivery measures/ 'The. Michigan CEDISS project, on 
the other hand, ^as /onsisttently low, while NRC, exhibited low scores on 'six 
of the eight variables in which there were significant difference* between 
projects. The exceptions were ifi difficulty of product implementation and 
field agent tim on site, on fthich NRC rated high.* ^ 

■ & " * 

Not surprisingly, these, differences ,are consistent with observed 

variations in school- level dtitcomea between projects. Some of the schoc^ 
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outcomes that hav£ ^been described in this volume have also been measured 
in surveys of teachers and principals* and through systematic on-site, 
interviews with local personnel** These include: 
* * * 

• organizational change ! improvements in the structure, 
functioning, climate, and public image of "the school; 

• scope of implementation : the magnitude of the impact 
^)f new practices; t 



incorporation of the product : the ~e*onti nueci use of 
the new practices after the termination of the RDfcL 
project,' and the administrative procedures used! to) 
support continued use; * ( 



• incorporation of the process : use of ROU problem- 
Solving procedures to address another problem in the 
school; " ~- „, 

• problem resolution : the degree to which the initially 
identified problem was relieved by the implementation 
of nej* materials; and - " 

t* * * ' * * 

• personal impacts : report of staff development outcomes * 

by school teachers, including 'such areas as acquisition M 
of new knowledge, skills, leadership role, self-confi-,, 
dence, and job satisfaction.. 

The dichotomization of scores on school improvement outcomes for the projects 
(also shown in Table 7-1) parallels closely the high/low patterns exhibited 
in the network service outcome variables* Thus, FLS and the NETWORK/Consor- 
turn not only rank above t t he mean on the characteristics of the intervention, 
but also consistently rank high on school outcomes*- Similarly, CEOISS ranks 
low on both the effectiveness of the services provided and on school-level 
impacts* NRC represents a mixed case, ranking low on four of the outcome 
measures, but above the mean on product and process incorporation. This 
analysis provides support for the conclusion that the outcomes of a network- 
ing effort — the quantity and quality of services delivered—can have a broad 
, impact on the clients served* * f 1 4 

There are a numb&c of factors inherent in the design and management 
of the different networking strategies that appea'r to account* for the pat- 
terns of effectiveness noted above. There are also a number of factors which 
appear not to have influenced the outcomes within the schools, but .did affect 
problem? or dilemmas that were facecWn network management- These factors, 

i, OTe discussed \t\ the fo 



and the the issues they illuminate , 



following sectioqp. 



Molitor, 1981. 



♦These measures are discussed in detail < in Louis, Rosehblum and 
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TtfSULTS OF ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF WaSURES 
OF CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROOUCTS AND EXTERNAL PROCESS, 
AH) SCHOOL-LEVEL OUTCOrCS FOR THE SEVEN PROJECTS* 



Product Variable* 

Product Quality <NsI79) 

Amount of Change 
Required (tel79j 

field TestAalidetion 
Statue (Ns90) 

Complexity (N=90) 

ifidcquicy of Guidance ' 
For Implement stipn 

{kz9Q) - 

Pre-lmplementaticn 
Adaptation (N*90) 

Poet-l«pleaentation 

vMapUtlOo (Ns90> v 



PROJECTS * 
*NETORK 

NRC- Consortia FLS CEDISS 



H 
L 
L 



H 
H 

H 



H 
H 



> H 

1 H H 

I f * -4 

(not significant) 
(not figniflcsnt) 
(not significant) 



GA" NEA" PSIP* # 
H 



L 
H 

H * 



External Assistance Variables 



LU. # Initiative (te90) 


L 


H 


H 


L 


H 


L 


H 




l*A. Time on Site (W=90) 


H 

* 


H * 


H ' 


L 


L 




H 




MM of Training (N*179) 


X 




H 


L 


H 


• 

L . 


L * 


0 






• • 


« 












Variety of Training (tel79) 


* L* " 


H - 


• H 

* 


L 


- H 




L 
















t 






School-Level Outcomes 














* 


Organizational Impact* (Ns200) 


^ L * 


H 


H 


L 


H 


> I 


' L 




Product Incorporation (Nsl98) 


. H 


"J 


* H 


L 




L 


L 




Process Incorporation (Nsl&S) 


H * 


H , 


H 


' L* 


H 


L 


L 




Problem Solved (K*l82) 


L 


H 


H ' 


L 


4 *L 


• 

\ 


L 


s 


Scope of Implementation (Jfel93) 


L 


H 


H 


L 


H 


L 


L 




Personal Impacts (N=I79) 


L 


H . 


H 


L 


H 


L 


H 





•Project score* were> dichotomized st the ft an. H indicates thet the 
project was above the Man for ell seven projects* L t^hat It was below. 

♦♦These projects were not the subject of case studies In this volume. 

r 
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PROJECT FACTORS AFFECTING NETWORKING OUTCOMES • . 

In looking for patterns in project design, context frand management, 
a configuration of the following characteristics -appears £o be associated 
with differences »in the effectiveness of the network service delivery out- 
comes: % , » v ^ 

• readiness^ experience and expertise , of either the linkage 
or resource agencies; 

• the 1 degree to which the program coincides with the organi- 
zational efforts of the project f $ Ijost organization and 
the level' of constraints In the project's host organi- 
zation for the mobilization of resources; 

• strength and assertiveness of project leadership; and 

% 

• the adequacy of the design of jthe school intervention 
strategy including the intensity and type of involve- 
ment of field, agent s* 

Patterns in the Higher-Ranked Projects 

Both "the Consortium and Florida projects included an their configura- 
tion of organizations those that had "already demonstrated a high capacity 
for either the delivery of technical assistance services to schools or the 
provision of specialized resources for problem solving and knowledge utiliza- 
J- tion. In the case of the Consortium, five of the six linkage agencies, though 
structurally dissimilar, had proven experience in dissemination programs, 
Jirist particularly as state facilitators in Uie National Diffusion Network, 
and several had a long history of providipj^-problem-solving assistance to 
schools or stgff development activities* Furthermore, five of the six 
original linking agents were already employed as technical assistance 
specialists by their host agencfies prior to the project's initiation and 
therefore were familiar with their supervisors and with their agencya' 
organizational mission* In the Florida case, it was the resource agenp-res, 
the universities with. their nationally known experts in curriculum products 
and knowledge-base development and their experts in training, that con- 
tributed extremely high levels of expertise and experience to the project's 
'service delivery capacity, 

^- Second, both the Consortium and th6 Florida projects were very 
- compatible with the organizational efforts of their host organizations* 
The NETWORK was a demonstrated leader in dissemination and in the provision 
of technical assistance to schools and had an organizational goal of increas- 
ing its institutional capacity and reputation in the field*' The State 
Department of Education in Florida had already embarked on a number of 
efforjts to link dissemination wath school improvement efforts, and the 
Florida Linkage System was regarded by key policy m&mbers in the dep.artm^nt 
as the major mechanism for refmfng, solidifying, and institutionalizing 
. their programmatic thrust* Thus, both frosts provided extensive organiza- 
tional support for the initiation of the project, and little or no constraints 
on the ability to mobilize resources* While this was not surprising for the 
NETWORK, a 4mall and- independent, organization that is not faced with many 
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of the bureaucratic obstacles fcnid constraints that c&n occur xn a govern- m 
mental agency, it was particularly help/tfl in the Florida case, which was 
housed in a state agency* , ' ' 

Third, both the Consortium and the % Florida projects had relatively 
strong and assertive project leaders. Although their leadership styles 
were often associated ^with some management problems and conflicts (in 
the Consortium cake^t resulted in dissatisfaction of project participants 
with centralized leadership; in Florida it was a problem in terms of the 
project's interface with the bureaucratic context), their vision and Commit- 
jnent had positive impacts as well. Both were highly motivated and were 
strong advocates for networking strategy. * 

Fourth, both projects had very caiefully designed school intervention 
strategies, with a strong emphasis on both process and products. The Consor- 
tium, for example, utilized a sophisticated and already tested approach to 
the problem-solving process" which provided a detailed focus on t&e steps in 
the process while still allowing considerable flexibility for adaptation by 
the linker and school.* This was accompanied J>y a product pool that was" 
considered to be of high quality, although of limited scope, including 
validated; products from a variety of appropriate sources. Florida's school 
intervention strategy was more complex antf included formal training in. the 
problem-solving techniques for school-level staff which "was vfell received. 
Jhe*high quality of the project's knowledge base and the delivery of knowl- 
*edge-bas % e information and resources was jio doubt influenced by the expertise 
that resided in the professionals involved in the knowledge-base activities. 
Both projects planned intensive involvement of linking agents in the schools, 
although the Consortium project put a greater emphasis on the linker role, 
considering the^kinker to be the manager of the change process at the 
school level. Irj Florida emphasis was also placed on the provision of 
technical assist^ice and training from others in the resource organizations 
(universities) and university consultants. Although the strategies in the 
two projects differed, a key factor in both was a high level of m-person 
assistance to schools. 

Patterns in the Lower-Ranked Projects *^ 

# 

The configuration of project^ characteristics noted abitfe was quite 
different m^the NRC and Michigan projects. First, the organizations in- 
vplved were to a large degree less ready and had less proven expertise than 
those in the Florida, and Consortium projects. 

While the NRC included the Northwest Regiohal Laboratory^an agency 
which can certainly be characterized as "ready" and experienced), the ambig- 
iious relationship between the Lab and the project headquarters office hamper- 
ed the project's ability to capitalize on the specialized experience of the 

# t 

^ . 

w . *The Pennsylvania School improvement Project (PSIP) had art equally 
sophisticated process, but it had not been field tested previously and con- 
sequently worked less smoothly lh fchat project's first phase sites. > 
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Lab. The linkage agencies also were somewhat unprepared for their role and in 
several casefs proved to be uncomfortable hosts for the linking agents. And 
Michigan proved the least feady to undertake an fjpiMike program. At qach 
level in the Michigan. CEDISS project—the' State Department of Education, 
the Career Education Pianhing Districts (CEPDs) and the lo^cal schools- 
assumptions of readiness proved unwarranted. As a result, vthe*project faced 
great difficulty in startup and the mobilization of necessary resources, and 
£hese delays no doubt, are reflected to some degree m the relatively lower 
t impact of the project on the local schools** 

* Although the CEDISS project complemented the State Department of 
Educations effort to implement the legislatively mandated emphasis on career- 
education, bureaucratic procedures in the department presented constraints to, 
the project's ability to start up immediately after contract award. Subcon- 
tracts with agencies for the development of the knowledge base, provision of 
training, and research anfl evaluation activities were delayed eight or more 
months because of state budgetiog regulations. The deiay resulted in a 
situation where many schools' forged ahead with only limited knowledge of the 
problem-solving process, and had reached the product selection stage .before 
product descriptions were available,** 

The NRC was particularly constrained by an unwSlcomxrig and probably 
inappropriate host organization, the Washington Ujfcste Department of Educa- 
tion, which never viewed the project as relevant to its function, or poten- 
tially helpful to its other attempts at developing dissemination systems. 
Instead, it viewed the project as a Special research activity and placed 
it in a research, rather than service, unit, It was also relatively unwel- 
come because of tffe location of the other linkage organizations involved in 
the NRC, i.e., the inclusion of three other states. The Washington depart- 
ment quite understandably* did not view itself a3 a service organizgWfcn to' 
other states, and therefore, felt little commitment to a (Consortium in which* 
three-quarters of the clients were located outside its jurisdiction. In 
addition, two contextual constraints had major implications for the success- 
ful startup and mobilization of resources of the NRC project:: a state hiring 
freeze and a failure to resolve a dispute concerning a salary raise for the 
first project director which resulted m her resignation. This turnover had 
major implications for the impleprentation^ of the NRC project, since the first 
project director was the focal point of the interpersonal network that was 
the basis Of the development of the NRC, The change in leadership not only 
resulted m a change m management style, £>ut also changed the basis of the, 
network from an interpersonal foundat ion to a more contractual one. 



♦Assessments of project outcomes at the school level took place at 
the same point m time for all projects, despite the fact that some projects 
actually began delivering services later than others, 

f . - 

**This situation als6 occurred in the Georgia project which had simi- 
lar mobilization probieins. > > 
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The characteristica of leaderstup and leadership style were ,an issue 
in both projects. In Michigafi, it -H^s a case of both divided leadership and 
relatively peak leadership* The division of labor and responsibility between 
project director, project manager, and .the Offide of Research, ^Evaluation 
and Assessment Services was never sufficiently explicated and enforced, and^ 
the abaence of clear, strong central guidance and vision appeared to be a 
particular problem for the creation of new relationships within the existing 
networks. In the NRC case, the second project director reluctantly lpherited 
the job, and had difficulty juggling administrative responsibilities with the 
need to provide guidance, leadership and the establishment of effective 
relationships with participating organizations and individuals. 

The design of the school intervention strategy and the knowledge base~ 
also resulted in problems for both projects. The original design of the 
Michigan project/ was based on a complicated eight-step process which was 
^deductively derived from a problem-solving matrix. The matrix-derived 
strategy was both difficult for school .personnel to understand, and was based 
on mi sperceRt ions of the sites' readiness and prior progress in the process. 
The strategy was also based on an assumption of m voluntarism on the part of 
both school staff and linkers (the CEPD coordinators). In the case of 
schools, it was originally assumed that school teanw^ould initiate CEDISS 
activities on their own and call upon CEPD coordinators for assistance. It 
was also assumed that CEPD coordinators would willingly take on the CEDISS 
project activities at one site as an add-on to the.ir other responsibilities. 
Both aSsunptions proved faulty. School teams were not sufficiently oriented 
to the project or knowledgeable^about the process to tak.e the expected 
mrtiatives, and CEPD coordinators were unclear aboCit their responsibilities 
in the project.* It was not until the redesign of the system in the second 
year that the problem-solving matrix was abandoned and training in the 
process was provided to local site personnel and CEPD coordinators. 

The choice of career education as the curriculum area for the Michi- 
gan project created unexpected problems for the development of the project's 
product base, few validated career education products existed in available 
product banks, and the knowledge-base developers not only started late, as 
noted above, but also had to spend a great deal of time identifying potential 
products, screening them, and" writing the product descriptions.* - 

The NRC did not have the same problem in assembling its knowledge 
base, which was limited to reading, an -area in which many validated pro- 
ducts pan be found. In fact, the NRC knowledge base adhered most closely 
to a focused definition of ,, R4D ,t products, limiting its choices primarily 
to those that were developed in Nl^-funded labs and cfcnters. This limita- 
tion, however, resulted in dissatisfaction on the part of NRC linkers and 
local .schools* who found the knowledge base too confining and not necessar- 
ily relevant to' their local needs. ^ • 



* „ *Michigan f s delays in building a knowledge base were duplicated in 
the Georgia project. See also Yin r Gwaltney and Louis, 1980." 
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Field agents were a key component of the NRC project , worki'ng 
full-time with between six and teti schools. However, the field agent 
strategy was less effective here than in other projects whjtch included 
intensive, field agent involvement. In part. due to. the relatively hi^h * 
^ level tff conflict and tension that existed between the agencies and ini 
*-diViduals in the NRC project,, at least some of The NRC field agents ex\ 
hibited greater strain in their role than those in other projects* (See^ 
Chapter 6, Louis and Kell, 1981.) They were relatively inexperienced, 
^sS* ta the role ^ em Pl°y raent * n their host agencies, arxi felt caught 

TSetwfcerTth* research demands of the project director, and the service de- 
mands of ihe^hbsts and client schools. They -also had experienced some 
" ~* SSS^^v 1 ^^ Northwest Regional Laboratory (NWREL), concerning botji the 
# kTretyiedgF^base and field agent training, which was*perceiv£d by them to be 
insufficiently individualized. » - 

« Less successful service delivery outcomes in the NflC^ project may 

also be explained by" the way in which field agents carried I out^ their, role. > 
Perhaps because the NRC^oject placed great emphasis on field agent in- 
volvement in research activities, they t spent less time with teachers than 
the full-time field agents in other projects (see Louis and Kell, 1981 J and 
.concentrated more on interaction with - administrators. Not surprisingly,^ 
teacher satisfaction with field .agents and impacts on participating staff— _J 
• rated rather low Jin the NRC project. v 

t * * * 

The roles apd involvement of field agents were, of course , .quite 
different in the Michigan project. CEPD coordinators (the field agents in 
the project) reported spending 13M05S of their professional work time on the 
CEDISS. 'project. " Although they only worked with one school, in contrast to 
full-time -field agents in other .projects who worked with four to ten schools, 
their minimal involvement in the program prevented many of them from becoming 
sufficiently oriented to the project and from fully developing their/ role in 
the linkage system. In the redesign of the project, their role was further 
reduced, and the central leadership and training subcontractor tpok on more 
of the responsibility for m-person * assistance in the schools! The only 
other network that also designed a strategy with a relatively low level 
of- involvement of field agents was the NEA, and. theje, too, impacts at the 
site level rated low in comparison to the other projects. Furthermore, in 
both systems the service providers i were housed in agencies th^t were less 
proximate ta their client schools than they "were in other projects (they were 
^ located in state education associations, state department^ of education or 
the knowledge-base specialty areas in. the NEA project; and in subcontracted 
resource agencies or the state department in the case of the redesigned 

( CEDISS network). The implication of this finding is that it is not enough to 
provide, rh-person assistance to schools in the knowledge utilization process; 
the location of those* agents of assistance is also inportant. Particularly , 
if the relationship 'is spread out •over a substantial period of time, it 
appears more effective if the person in the linking role is housed in an 
agency more proximate to the client schools than, for example, a state-level* 

t - ^ organization* 

PR03ECT FACTORS THAT DID NOT AFFECT NETWORKING OUTCOMES 

The previous section described a configuration of design, contextual 
and management factors that wece associated with networking effectiveness 

% ■ 
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and the delivery of services to'client schools. It. is also significant tp 
note three basic network design fe-atures that were .not part of this corv- 
fiquratign, and that did not discriminate between more or less effective 
network performance,* 'These design factors, are: 

• the relative complexity of the network; - 

• its physical dispersion (state, region, or national); 
and V 

• its underlying organizational structure (consortium 6 
vs. hierarchical). 

Complex vs. Simple Networks . 

Jt is frequently assumed that the riK)sVef?e^tive networking strategy 
is one thtft brings together a variety of special izec\ resources from diverse 
organizations, thereby providing a„nch array of services to schools. The 
RDU program repres^ts considerable variation along tfe spectrum of complex- 
ity and simplicity. The Florida and NRC projects' (and the Pennsylvania 
School Improvement Project as well) were examples of relatively complex* 
organizational configurations including, in the Florida case, a state depart* 
rtient of education, Teacher: Education Centers as linkage agencies, and uni- 
versities as resource agencies; in the NRG case, four state departments, 
three intermediate school districts, a regional laboratory as a* resource 
agency and the planned involvement of a university. Its complexly was 
further augmented by the involvement of a large Executive Committee. 

The Michigan CEDISS, project also encompassed a relatively large 
nudber of organizations, or units': three units in th§ state department, two 
intermediate districts and an independent organization as resource agencies", 
frid a' very large nuirber of Career Education Planping Districts (CEPDs) as 
linkage-_agencies. But the project looked m&re complex than it actually 
was, since most, of the major functions were to a large degree carried out 
at the project-management' level, with the except ion, of training.. The Con- 
sort lumrrepresent ad £he simplest structure of any of ^the RDU projects. 
(Somewhat less siifiplfe are the NEA" and Borgia projects.) 

Both simpie and complex networks appear at both ends of the ?cale of 
networking effectiveness. Thus, for example, a simple network li((fE/ the 
Consortium ranked consistently high on service delivery and school out- 
comes7~whereas other sirole networks (the* NEA and Georgia projects) did not. 
A complex network like* tm^Florida Linkage System rated high whereas Michigan 
and the NRC did not. Cfearly, many other factors besides simplicity or 
complexity account . for these differences (and several of thepe have been 
noted above). The important lesson here is that while specialized resources 
may be desirable, it is not necessarily essential that they reside in spe- 
cialized^ organizations* 



*The reader is reminded that what is. being discussed here is only 
thfe relevance to service* delivery and ultimate site outcomes of the factors 
examined individually . These factors did have an impact on management 
issues, which will be described in a later section. 
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The Physical Dispersion of the Network ^ 

One of the. criteria by which the four projects were chosen as 
cases for ihclusion in this volume wad the geographic span of the network. 
This was m response* to the belief that* a major question, from the federal 
persp^st.ivtf , is whether networks can be organized on a national, regional 
o$ statewide basis. It is, therefore, particularly interesting that the 
variable of physical dispersion, alone does not account for differences in 
networking ef fectiveness,. The consistent pattern- df high ratings on the 
service inputs that predicted positive site outconte^appears m one state- 
based prpject (Florida), and in a nationally dispersedone (the Consortium). 
(The other nationally dispersed project, -the NEA, on the dther hand, was 
rated atoong the lowest on this measure.) The Michigan andNRC projects also 
vary on this dimension, with one being a state^based project and the other a 
regional one. Thus national, regional, or state-barfed networks can be, con- 
sidered alternative models for dissemination systems. 

Underlying Structures of a Network: Consortia vs> Hierarchical Design 

One var ration m network design concerns the underlying structure 
of 'how the organizations m the network relate to one another. Here, too, 
the RDU projects present interesting variations. The RDU networks exhibit 
two basic types of organisational designs: consortia and fflerarchichal . 
A consortium's typically a collaboration, of organizations serving ^similar 
functions, or having common mt$restd or needs which find the exchange 
of resources or materials to be flutualjy beneficial. Thus,, fcfr example, 
there are consortia of colleges and universities which permit cross-regis- 
tration by students, consortia of libraries, etc.- Participants in a consor- 
tium are usually peer organizations, with nc.one having legitimate authority 
over the others. Three jjf the RDU projects were organized as consortia*^ 
(and, indeed, used that word in two of the project names). It is not' 
surprising that these were the projects that included organizations across 
state boundaries f where there was no logical s ^reorganization, although 
contractual requirements , necessitated that - a single organisation had to 
be named as prime contractor and project host. 



*It is difficult to classify RDU networks as ideal_jconso*rtia because 
they involved contractual relationships, federals contract law required one 
agency to be a prime contractor and the. btherjhrganizat ions in the network 
to be subcontractors. Thus^all 0/ the projects exhibited some properties 
of a hierarchical design with the, prirr»coftfrf actor having legal administra- 
tive, supervisory and 'leadership responsibilities t for eacK linkage system. 
One — the NEA--is hard' to classify. The National Educational Association 
(NEA) can be considered a supraqrganizatioh of its constituent state aaso- 
ciations (which housed one-half pf the linkers), and thereby is somewhat 
typical of the hierarchical structure. However, the state associations 
do not "report" to the NEA and have impendent financial bases. The project 
also included blinkers from state departments of education — organizations in 
which the NEA typically has no authority special legitimacy and th§ factor 
that makes the NEA more li£e a special deviant case on this dimension. 
Overall, it appeared to be more like a consortium than a hierarchical or- 
ganization, and. its director* attempted to conduct it as such, 

1*7. * 
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four of the projeots were orfjanized under a basically hierarchical 
design* These were within state networks with the state department of 
^ education^ a governmental unit, as prime contractor, and with state govern- 
mental units as ImifSge agencies (e^.g*, intermediate school districts,, 
intermediate service agencies, or Teacher Education Centers)* In each of 
tfiese esses, the, host prganization of the project headquarters had an admin- fc 
istrat^.ve or authoritative relationship with the subcontracted linkage 
agencies, either because they were financially supported by the state or 
created or authorized through state legislation. While irtany of these inter- 
mediate organizations function autonomously , there is rarely disagreement 
that they report to the state department for 9t least some significant 
portion of their functions. Although the subcontracted. resource organiza- 
tions in these state projects were not necessarily governmental units (e.g., 
High/Scope in the Michigan project), the underlying structure of these 
projects was more pyramidal than that found in the consortia* * , 

From the policy perspective, an important question is whether formal 
arrangements among organisations on a networt^are more effective^ if organ- 
ized as consortia or s& more hierarchical designs* s In the case of the RDU 
projects, that variable alone did not account for differences m Site out- 
comes* The NETWORK Consortium was effective in toils regard, the Northwest „ 
Reading Consortium was less so. Networking* outcomes in the Florida project 
were among the most positive, and Michigan ranked much lower. 

Clearly, however, tbere are management dilemmas which consortium * 
leaders face which are different, in degree if not in kind, from those 
faced by managers in a more- easily legitimized host organization. ^ In the 
case of the consortia in the RDU program, this was particularly so*, since 
peer organizations {were -prime contractors who either assumed the role of 
centralized leader more thai the pee^ organ Jrzat ions had expected (as in the 
Consortia*), or the host organization was reluctant to assume. a sufficiently 
supportive frole (as in the Washington jst ate department in the NRC). * 

The management dilemmas associated with the underlying structure 
of the network design are different from, but overlap with, those associated ^ 
with t£e other two design characteristics described above — complexity and 
geographic dispersion. Coordinating resources and^providing support across 
a wide area and among diverse, differentiated organizations can b$ difficult, 
although overcome? if appropriate communication mechanisms arej^stablished* 
However, i,t *s not surprising that the nationally dispersed consortium 
that was successful (i.e., the NETWORK Consortium) was not a complex network, 
and was thereby easier to coordinate than the more complex and less effective 
consortium of the NRC. * t 

DESIGN ANt^MANAGEMENT ISSUES ANO^ltf A£TS \ 

Knowledge utilization networks can be quite effective in delivering 
high quality services that have an impact on client schools. However, little 
remained of the actual network-building effort beyond the three-year funding 
period. What did remain, at least for the short-term, w§re the effects on 
the schools,* aQ0 "pockets" of cpntinuation in the following ace as: 

*See Louis, Roseriblum and Mcftitor,M981* ^ 
* ■ 




f. the ^avayfcbiliSy* of materials that were developed Under 
•*the projects' auspices for-fcse by .host agencies ot for 
- dissemination to interested parties; * 

• improved capacity for technical assistance and pr ojnoting 
knowledge transfer, largely within the linkage organisa- 
tions that housed the linking agents; 

• » *> 
*• • * • 

t professibnal development on the part df a large nurrber 

of the linking agents who were able to. lri&ffyoratft ^c^^^^^^ 

utilize their new skills in' the further advancement of ^ 

their careers; • 

incorporation of the learnings from the ROU Experience 
into other ongoing^dissemination efforts wfthin the ' * 
-existing ag^pcies, such as the Stale Facilitator Pro-, 
jects within *the National Diffusion Network, or 
State Capacity Building Grant Programs, or^the 
regional Exchange Program (in the case of the, 
^NorthwestvRegional Laboratory); and 



limited networking oT components within some R0U 
projects tKat had established relationships during 
A; he funding period* , 1 



Two projects appeared for a while to be institutionalizing the 
network per se, the CEDISS project and the Pennsylvania* School Improvement 
Project fpSIP)#* In the case of the former, *the CEDISS project tftaff became 
a permanent part of the Michigan state department's Office of Career Educa- 
tion, as" originally intended* But career education has suffered in the 
economic crisis in that state; % the department of education has had to deal 
with severe budget cuts, greatly- hampering the likelihood of the project's 
continuat ion* In the^qase of RSIP, the process intervention .has been trun* 
cated in the continuing program so as to be almost unrecognizable, and the 
remaining influential sponsor — the project director — has not been continued 
in .his position because tff his ndh-'civil service status* 

I Why is it so difficult to institutionalize a network? Some .RDU^ 
managers claimed that permanent continuation, of the entire networking effort 
p£r*se was nev6r intended (see Corwin, 1980). ^As noted in Chapter 1, NIE, 
assumptions that sorifiT continuation of project, functions fcould occtit were 
implicit, and specific expectation? about what types of -rdntinuat ion might be 
most, desirable wpre not clearly "articulated. ** They felt -that the, ROU pro* 



# This project was "hot* the ^bjject of a,case study in this volume* 

• v - v 

**The Program Officer encouraged the* projects bo think *bout ways 
of institutionalizing, but deliberately refrained from 'setting .out an NIE* 
mandate concerning institutionalization. Tor example , project directors 
expressed confusion as to whether institutionalization meant permanent 
continuation oh^orae versions of by the host organization, a continued 
u6e of some of .the materials of ROU by the host orgaruzation, a continued u^ 
of some of UijpmdteridlS and ideas of ROU fin a variety N of agencies (but not 
% necessarily ^in 4 coordinated way), th6 possible two-year extensions for 
demonstration and dissemination of RDU-baped materials and ideas, or ^even 
^ th* possibility of 'more open-ended NIE funding* . 
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jects were, as stated, field designed action-research demonstrations for a 
three-year time period, and that the push for "permanence" gained greater 
emphasis midway through the funding period. This was particularly the cas^. 
for the two national and one regional project, none of which were housed in 
the appropriate structures if ^institutionalization of the entire; tiet work was 
the goal* However, even here, greater remnants of continuation might have 
occurred as, for example, within the organizations involved or between 
elements of the network* * 

c 

But what about the projects based in state departments of education, 
several of which had clearly stated objectives of creating permanent; digs 
ination networks out of the RDU experience? In these cases, there was poten- 
tial for institutionalization and yet very little occurred* 

x 

in all likelihood, many features that characterized the design 
and management of the project posed dilemmas that were diffifcuit to resolve, 
and contributed to the low level of maintenance of ongoing networking 
beyond the funding period* These include: . 

* 

• the location of the project within the host organ- 
ization and the degree to which the project was 
integrated within its context; 

• the degree to which project management "and leader- 
* t \ shifJ was centralized or decentralized; 

* 

• the clarification of goals 2nd expectations for * 
part i9ipatmg organizations and individuals; 

• the multiple foci of the networks' operations; and 

• the balance between interpersonal "and mterorcjarf- 
izational structures ,in the networks* * , 



It is to these issues which we now turn. 

Relationships ffithin Host Organization 

The choice of location of a discretipnary project or activity within 
the admihistrat ve structure of its host organization can have "important 
,ifi^licatiltis for the effectiveness erf the activity, its potential impact, and 
ljts future. Location proved to be a serious problem for many of the RDU 
projects* On the one hand, the project's special status as an externally 
furitfed contract; and "its definition as both a sejvice delivery and a research 
activity , <■ was a convincing argument for placing the project either in a t 
^ research unit of the .host-, or m.-its owr\ special slot* fTJn ^the other hand, + 
J placing the project within 3 unit which ou&t clearly approximate^ its area of ' f 
,/dctivity, such as .an office of disseminatiorl, curriculum, or school improve* 
*ment, would provide opportunities Cor appropriate support, expertise, knowl- 
0 edge and resources that would enhance the project's capabilities* It would 
also have the effect of providing opportunities for the project to contribute 
its* growing knowledge, materials and expertise to ongoing related activities 
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within the host organization, and incr ease the likelihood that major elente 
of the new networking strirct^res w<Juld "continue within the host, if they 

prov^d^successful. ^— ' " * 

* i 

The RDU projects were placed in a variety of types of units^within 
their host organizations, some of which, were not totally compatible vith the 
m service delivery aspect of the program. Whila this, did not necessarily 
hamper the networks 1 ability to carry out their mission, it often con- 
e strained sufficient integration with trfe core service activities of the host 
to overcome the bureaucratic hurdles that were sometimes a problem for the 
projects. -In addition, isolated locations in the host facility failed to 
promotte the kinds of interpersonal networking inside the sponsoring agency 
that would facilitate continuation. This factor was sometimes aggravated by 
choosing a project director who was either not previously a member of the 
organization or was not of Central status within it and could therefore not 
bridge the gap between the project and its host. 

There appears to be no optimum location for a project with special 
status such as RDUj no one placement in our study seemed to work better th^ 
others. What is important, however, is to strike the % appropriate balance 
between project location and project host so that the necessary links can be 
^ made over time. The NRC, for example, was a. case of ^placing a project in a 
t research unit of a state department, but ufftter the directorship ,of a person 
who had been well integrated in the host. After her departure, however, 
the subsequent director could not capitalize on previous contacts within the 
hfcst,. just as he could not build on prior interpersonal relationships across 
the other states as his predecessor had. The Florida situation represented 
a different problem. In thgt.case both the director, who had been *in the 
department for a while, and the project placement seemed appropriate. But 
the director was not sufficiently a part of the culture of the organization 
to facilitate the reinforcement that necessary for the activities to take 
hold on ^a long-term basis** Unless the appropriate relationship is estab- 
lished sometime during the period .of "special status," it is not likeJty 
the collaborative arrangements will continue. _J . 



Centralized vs. Decentralized Mana gement 

Each of the mteroganizational netwqrks that characterized the RDU 
projects operated under the leadership of a headquarters unit whicb. served 
as the x formal recipient of the federal award and the general administrator 
of the rest of the network* The degree to which the project director's 



♦The case of Pennsylvania is particularly telling. The project 
director was appointed from outside and was an "exempted, " non-civil ser- 
vice employee. The project took the fancy of the new state superintendent, 
who came from an agency which had 'a subcontract with the RDU project. The 
superintendent appointed the project director to a Division Directorship, 
but because of his exempted statys, the appointment^ was contested, and his 
contract was not renewed. While the superintendent is. committed % to a much 
simplified version of the Pennsylvania School Improvement Process, the abil- 
ity of the project to endure without supportive leadership at the management 
level is Very uncertain. 1 * * 
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office exercised strong and centralized management of the re$t of the activi- 
ties undertaken by individuals in the linkage and resource organizations (as 
well as in the schools) proved to be a concern for the managers and the other 
participants. This was particularly an issue for those networks where 
the project's host was not necessarily viewed as either mote powerful or more 
expert thai the other participants., The management of a network of peers, 
such as those in a true consortium relationship , may require a different 
management style than that which is appropriate in a more hierarchical 
organizational set. Although strong leadership and a sense of vision are 
important, centralized control may. not be acceptable for a consortium 
leader. A more participatory management style would not only have the 
consequence of enhancing a^sense of ownership and commitment on the part of 
network participants, but that commitment combined with effective coordina- 
tion and leadership would most likely maximize the achievement of networking 
goals. ^N. * ' , 

However, it is important to note that this issue was not only a 
problem for cdhsortia-like projects, but for hierarchical projects as well. 
Even if the linkage agencies were governmental units within a st^te (2nd 
especially if they were Independent resource agencies or universities) the^ 
typical mode of operation was one of relative autonomy, and subcontractors 
resisted too much direction an£ control from above. tension between the 
quest for local control -end local ownership and the quest for centralized 
management was evident in all projects. 

Goals and Expectations for Participating Individuals and Organizations 

^ Some of the problems Associated with centralized, management were 
related to the concern many hid regarding the clarification of goals and 
expectations of participating ^organizations and individuals. In general, 
clearest goals and expectations were set for participants at the local site 
level. They were expected to engage in ^predefined step-by-step problem- 
solving process, and ultimately adopt and implement a new product or practice 
froco the project's approved • knQwledge base*. Most project directors aqd 
headquarters staff also had clear organization or personal goals (In mind o 
on pafterJ and expectations of *hat their roles «k) responsibilities were. 
More of, a problem existed, however, regarding* the gdals, expectations, and 
responsibilities of the "middle" group in each network: the field agent host 
organizations and supervisors, the resource organisations, and the field 
agegj; s themselves. The arrbiguity produced many conflicts and tensions within 
the project that probably inhibited the effectiveness of the networking 
effort. 

Multiple Foci of the Projects 

€f The ROU projects ha3 to juggle multiple goals ?nd "activities. First 

uf all, ROU was both a service delivery program and a research program, and 
not infrequently, these two agendas competed with each other. ; At sll levels 
in the irAerorganizational networks, tension between the service and researcfc 
aspects o? the program was an occasional problem. This man lfested it self in^ 
' several ways: concern about time taken away from providing diret assis r 
tance irt order to fulfill research demands; lack of consensus among network 
participants on the relative emphasis of research and service; lack of 
clarity of the purpose jarxi audience of research and the relationship of the 
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research activities conducted within the projects and tho?e conducted by the 
external research contractor; and lack of expertise and experience on the 
part of the many project host organizations in either conducting the research 
'themselves (as was the case* in four projects) or in /supervising the research 
conducted* by subcontractors (as an three projects) n 1 % 

; • 

Futhermore, the service delivery component of the projects had 
multiple foci as we^l* The RDU 1 projects promoted two types of knowledge 
transfer; information (and assistance) on the problem-solving process, and 
information gn the availability of 'appropriate externally developed and 
validated new curricula program^ and practices* §ome projects put greater 
emphasis on the problem-solving process than others* not surprisingly, these 
were the projects which designed a .strategy with intensive field agent 
involvement who were thereby able to assist local school sites in that time 
consuming process* ' * * 

For the most part, all of the projects were able to balance these two 
aspects of the intervention, keeping each in the proper perspective* How- 
ever, all projects faced occasional tensions between the two program objec- 
tives* Man^ field agents, for example put greater emphasis on client 
needs and were less concerned about adoption from ,the project's approved 
knowledge bade than were the project managers* (See also Louis, and kell, 
19810 As a result, some local sites did not select products at all, or 
chose products from other sources (see Yin, Gwaltney and Louis, 1980)* On 
rare occasions (e.g*, in the Florida project) a^site was dropped from^he 
projects because of unwillingness to adherfc to the specific product 

#» * * 

Furthermore, within projects, there was not always consensus on 
part of organisations of individuals regarding tfce importance of each empj 
sis of the intervention, nor were their assumptions sufficiently explicate 
Many found the rigidness of the demonstration, both N ni problem focus (iJ&*t 
its limitation to basic skills, for example) or in proayct focus (r*e./its 
limitation to the approved knowledge base) to' be too constraining and center 
to their philosophical Approach to school assistance and(school 
All df these issues contributed to both management dilemiias^^nd^diss^isf ac- 
tions for both project managers and participants* 

Interpe rsonal or InterorqarKzational Networks 
rf 

As described in Chapter the commuRication links in kndwledge- 
utilization networks may be interpersonal or mterorgamzational or both* 
The networks created by ROU were structurally mterorgamzational — that 
is, they involved a contractual relationship among a variety of organiza- 
tions* HoweyffV not only were /iTeny of the networks formed on the basis of 
prior 'interfftrsonal Jinks, but many of the communications processes that wer§ 
a part of the demonstration were largely interpersonal, and the on-site c~ * 
technical assistance ^intervention was , of course , largely a personal one* 

Both interpersonal and mterorgamzational linkages proved to be 
mportant to the success of the networking effort* However, many * 
fo'und it diffiyult to maintain the. right balance between the 
example , where interpersonal cpntacts were the ba&is of the new 
hip, often those individuals did not continue to be the principal 
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actors m the activities that were undertaken by the project* In the Con- 
sortium^ for example, the* agency supervisors (who knew each other before) 
did not play as major p role a$ the field agents, who were a,Jl new to 
the network* In the NRC> the entire benefit of the interpersonal network 
was lost when its axis, the original project director, was replaced* 

It appears that a three-year time period is not sufficient to either 
solidify an lnterorganizat lonal network that was built upon an interpersonal 
foundation, or to create the important interpersonal linkages upon which 
an interorganizational system can function* 

MAN^pEMENT DIFFICULTIES AND NETWORKING SUCCESSES: 
A PARADOX AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 

In this and the previous chapters we have discussed many indicators 
of network success, ranging f rom short-run managerial effectiveness (such 
as network member satisfaction and smooth communication and coordination 
between organizational units), to near-term outcomes (client satisfaction, 
and the ouantity and quality of services delivered) and more long-term 
indicatorsVof impact (knowledge utilization and improvement in schools, and 
institutionalization of the network)* Each of these may be thought of as a 
.legitimate measure of network success* ^ 

The RDU networks also experienced a number of design and management 
difficulties and a major conclusion of this chapter should be reemphasizecj: 
organizational weaknesses and tensions do have observable, negative conse- 
quences on these indicators of network success* Projects with flawed de- 
signs, weakly committed sponsoring organizations, and conflict fared worse 
than those that suffered only modest startup and implementation problems* 
Nevertheless, even in the least effective of the networks thab^have been 
examined in the previous chapters, we- find the demonstration was at least 
modestly effective in providing support to many of their cfient schools, 
-and — perhaps more surprisingly — there is little evidence of any significant 
regressive effects even ih those schools that did not benefit* 

The cases do not present any definitive explanation for this para- 
dox;, effective networking outcomes resulting in school-level success coupled 
with the failure of the'networks to endure. Thus, a Tlightly more speculative 
approach is in order. 4 Two possible explanations, each consistent -with one 
type of current organizational theory, suggest themselves* 

A Managerial Interpretation — And Some Lessons * 9 

Ttje RDU projects delivered quality services which led to good schOQ^f 
outcomes, largely because of the robustness of the basic school intervention 
strategy, which comprised (even in the least effective cases) an emphasis on m 
local definition of the problem, external support for finding new curriculum 
practices, greater technical assistance and .training support than they wpuld 
have otherwise received, and enough monitoring by an external agency to keep 
them frpm falling behind* Projects were, however, generally poorly designed 
from an organizational perspective, although they varied along this dimen- 
sion as well as m the degree to which they were able to make mid-course 
adjustments to compensate for unanticipated design flaws or lack of adequate 
exposition in the initial design. 
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^Problems of design and management were not entirely thq fault of 
the projects, because theories relating to collaborative lnterorgamzational 
networks are sparse compared to theories of mtraorganizational design and 
management. Their problems were exacerbated by t^fact that (I) the federal 
government had not established clear standards by which project design and 
management should be judged, and they therefore allowed projects with design 
flaws to enter the ^demonstration; (2) the federal government provided them 
with technical assistance and corrective feedback only when problems became 
extremely severe (Corwin, 1980); (3) the federal goverrtnent had not identi- 
fied what it desired when it urged the projects to plan for institutional- 
ization; and (4) the demonstration was not* folded for long enough to allow 
the fledgling networks to^work out the bugs m ¥ their systems, and to build 
more stable relationships/ * 

NIE should not, however, be faulted 'for failing to provide manage- 
ment suppai4^oTXthis type, for dt lacks the mandate to interfere in projects 
designed by state departments, or organizations such as the NEA, even if it 
is footing the t/ill and those ( organizations are under contract. The struc- 
jture^pf thewfolic education system is sufficiently fragmented *( Way land, 
1^64) 3j^<he constitutionally allowable role of the, federal government 
?(^fTi£*£ntly vague so as to make real federally orchestrated management of 
projects like these extremely difficult. In addition, because of the legis- 
lative basis for NIE, the agency did not have a legitimate basis on which to 
try to develop and support a system ; it only hab legitimate authority to 
mount a short-term research-focused progr^ (Sproull, 1978; Corwm, , 1980) . 
These are real constraints on education that are simply not. felt in other 
areas, suOT as housing or energy, Aberte the federal role is not constitution^ 



ally constrained. 

Thus, RDU failed to achieve its full measure of success, both at the 
school level (where impacts could have been improved—good outcomes are less 
than optimal ) and at the organizational and interorganiz^teonal levels. 
The networks often stumbled through the projects, and disintegrated at the 
cessation jo£ federal funding, - ^ or shortly afterwards, largely because of 
management weaknesses which necessarily characterize a system riddled with 
unclear division of labor, uncertain priorities, and limited legitimacy for 
exercising mterorganizationaKleadership at all levels. 

If^ this interpretation of the. disjuncture in results is accepted, 
several lessons may be extrapolated. * / 

• Networks should be selected on the basis of the 
quality of their int*erorgani2ational design. Once 
the configuration is set in concrete, through sub* 
contracts and commitments to personnel L it is 

^ extremely difficult ttf alter it. '> 

• Networks should, be fended for longer periods if they' 
h are to persist.. Perfecting a design, and overcoming 

the liabilities bf "organizational newness" in creat- 
v ing networks between, organizations, takes a great deal 
* \ of time and energy^ Without a ionger period of trial, 
reversion will almost always occur. 1 
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The funding agencies should be prepared to step m and \ 
provide further support if unavoidable problems in the 
sponsoring networks (such as massive economic problems, 
or major turnover) coincide with the unstable period of 
transition from federal to local funding, *\ 

/ * v 

Jhe funding agency .should, Within the confines of the 

P systemic constraints placed upon it, provide greater 

.technical assistance, to* networks in obtaining selT- 

cocrecting feedback, 

• The funding agency should not be misled by early indi- 
cations of failure. Many -startup and design problems 
can be corrected, and projects are, generally, not all 
of the same "age" despite the fact that they may have 
been funded at the same time** v 

0 Better design and management at all levels is achiev- > 
* able, and desirable, 

* 

% An Organizational Anarchy Interpretation — And Some Lessons 

Another interpretation, however, blocks not to the pecadillos of 
management but to the inevitability of -organizational anarchy—part lcularly 
within interorganizational networks (Cohen and March, 1974; March and Olsen, 
1976),* LflCk of control over decision making is viewed as the norm, and 
design decisions by leaders are only one factor entering into the success of 
organizational endeavors. 

Following the organizational anarchy model, the fact th»t organiza- 
tions gan be successful at one level (£t the school level, for example) 
without succeeding* at another, is one that needs no explanation: it often 
occurs, and it is one of the reasons why the tendency toward autonomy of 

p&rts within and between organizations is functional (Weick, 1?76), 
* * 

According to the organizational anarchy rrodel, the problems faced by 
the new interorganizational networks, and their eventual dissolution at the 
end of a three-year funding period, are more predictable ^han effective 
functioning and survival would have been. The networks constructed by, the 
projects—or at least the content of the relationships between participating^ 
organizations — were not naturally occurring ones. Most interorganizational 
relationships that endure can be viewed as exchanges between units which take 
place on a voluntary basis (Levine and While, 1972) and reflect some resource^ 
scarcities within organizations which make, this exchange valuable, The^ 
organizations which banded together under RDU", on the other hand, did so on a 
contractual basis, where the contract often reflected only a very temporary 
acquisition and exchange of reaomacis for the parties to the agreement- They 
were physically far apart, usual-J^ very dissimilar in structure and goals, 
and had ( little in camion aside front tlje project snd, occasionally, some prior 
interpersonal ties* k 

' 9 ? ? 1 

There are many benefits that could and did accrue to each partici- 

'patmtj organization, parUcularly the stimulation of being involved in an 

, exciting federal demonstration projefct with the potential for learning and 
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^new activities. However, there were also costs associated with the 'rela- 
tionship. The tensions that occurred wete, not surprisingly, often bver 
the issue of control and autonomy. To a certain degree, each drganization 
had to give up sorae of its autonomy to participate-'-a temporary decision 
which runs counter to the organizational tendency to protect itself against 
accruing obligations to external parties. The organizations actually made 
decisions to participate in the exchange, but for a limited time, and to a 
limited , degree. ( The project was, after all,- a tiny portion of, the budget 
and activities of any of the funded agehcies, and was typically a very 
marginal activity. The evolution of the contractual relationship, however, 
brought inevitable disappointments, particularly to subcqptracting agencies, 
# which chafed under the 'invasions of their autonomy. 

Furthermore, the context in which the networks operated wajsj^ianging/ 
Heads of % agencies or departments changed with regularity, and the agendas of " 
their successors did not always include the same external commitments. In 
addition to changing -actors, the economic environment was rapidly changing 
and- the educational agencies were preparing for decline. 

In summary, it would have t^en\ctive decisions and firm commitments 
to maintain the fragile interorganizational networks after the contractual- 
ly J>ased ROU activities ceased^ because of the need, to commit resources, 
and also because of the need to negotiate and develbp a new, non-contrac- 
tual basis for the network* There ^as, in fact, no decision not to continue * 
'the networks, and continuation would have required active effort on the. part 
of many systems. / % 

' \ 

Vnder this model,\the fragmented remains of the networks were the 
most that could have been expected* Indeed network disappearance is part of 
a natural process^ in which many temporary or new organizational coalitions 
rise, but few persist. While some potentially valuable networks die un- 
timely deaths, th^ costs of maintaining formal networks that tare difficult 
to self-sustain far outweigh* the startup costs of developing new temporary 
networks when they are perceived to be needed* * 

t/at rom the above interpretation 



are: 



Some lessons t 



t Complex and formal interorganizational networks are 
inheref*Lly* fragile, and typically do not persist for 
long period^of time; networking or linking activities 
however, do Aontinue. 

t„ Transitions from one basis of a network to another are 
often difficult, because the underlying assumptions 
about resource exchanges are radically altered* This 
may have enormous lffpacts on persistence after federal 
funding, or on effectiveness after moving from an inter- 
personal basis to a contractual one* 

■ 

• If there is a need to build a formal interorganiza- 
tional system where* one does not naturally exist, 
there will typically be a need for either long-term 
funding^ or other forms of external pressure/support. 
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• The desirability of improving management of networks, 
or of sustaining networks for long periods of time, 
should be weighed against the opportunity costs of funding 
temporary systems to achieve temporary ends* Given the 
mutability of the context, what appears to be an ideal 

.system today may be a burjfen tomorrow* ' _ v 

• 

• /The federal government should not expect institutional- 

izat ion, which requires active organizational support at 
ail"ievels. Ratheri they should be surprised when it 
occurs. 

* • » The government should not worry excessively about the 
question of organizational accountability. They will 
obtain some impact even- in suboptimal systems, and the 
coSts of monitoring and improving these systems from the 
j outside may be excessive, if they are viewed as temporary 

systems. Rather, they should select carefully for 
features that would predict success, and minimize their 
later interventions. * * 

■ - SUmftRY 

The above discussion presents two different ways to interpret 
the case materials presented in this volume. These approaches are quite 
different, and clearly have different management and policy implications. 
The* organizational anarchy model is the more fashionable among organiza- 
tional theorists, antf, because- it is consistent with the preferences 8f a 
"states 1 rights" perspective on the federal role in education, there is 
clearly a high probability that its applicability will be justified on 
political grounds as well. However, w believe that thfere is als6 a sound 
case that should be made in policy debates for the value" of the first theory, 
which stresses the inherent value of organizing and organization, and thfe 
belief that human systems can be improved even when they should not be held 
up to standards of perfection. In our view, the cases do not permit a 
conclusive choice of a most appropriate pecspective. ' They do, however, 
suggest the need fols^pdlicy debates to clarify the values, and assumptions 
that underlie the de^tpment of demonstrations and/or^seed money programs 
that involve the design and management of interorganizational networks to 
support school "change. 
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